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Semple of Wyandotte: “Every smokestack a customer" (page 52) 
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News of developments from General Electric’s Chemical Department that can be important to your business. 


New High-Strength G-E Silicone Rubber Compounds Offer 
Important Advantages to Fabricators and Their Customers 


nicaistrength 


pos 


A new line of General Electric silicone rubber com- 
pounds now offers rubber processors and fabricators 
an unusual opportunity to make parts impractical to 


previous silicone rubber compounds. 


produce with 

These new compounds combine high-temperature 
resistance with improved mechanical strength. They 
enable rubber manufacturers not only to improve pres- 


ent products, but to develop new and different ones 





with profitable sales possibilities. The excellent mold- 

ing and extrusion characteristics of these new com- 

pounds make the production of even intricate parts easy. 
Customers to Benefit 

Customers of rubber processors and fabricators will 

also benefit from the new high-strength compounds. 


Now they can expect to find silicone rubber in prod- 
ucts where it was not possible before. Buyers should 


specify the new G-E silicone compounds in the parts 


or equipment they order. 


4 jer range of temperatures 
(—85 to S500F) can be withstood 
by products made of the new 
General Electric silicone rubber 
compounds. Sealing gaskets for 
oven doors, for example, will not 
soften, harden or stick even under 
intense heat. 


find the excellent hot strength 
of these new compounds means simplified 
handling techniques and shortened produc- 
tion cycles. Low specific gravity and neutral 
color are added advantages. Bonding is sim- 


ple with G-E adhesives and primers. 


Storage tanks at the G-E plant, Waterford, N. Y., 


source of the new, improved silicone rubber compounds. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL 
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rmation about G-E silicone 
rubber compounds or other chemical prod- 
ucts, write to Chemical Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Pittsfield 12, Mass. 


ALKYD RESINS * PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING, AND EXTRUDING 
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ew way of handling Long Distance 


Operator Toll Dialing proves a big help in these 
busy days of national preparedness 


Long Distance lines are really humming these 
days. There are many more calls than a year ago. 
More are from the Nation’s industries and Armed 
Forces, hurrying the country’s most important job. 


A big help in keeping these calls moving is 
Operator Toll Dialing — a remarkable new tele- 
I 8 


phone development. 


You give the Long Distance operator the num- 
=) 5 I 

ber in the usual way. She quickly presses several 
keys and your call goes straight through to the 


telephone you want in a distant city. 


It makes for faster service — especially on calls 
that formerly were relayed through other cities. 


With so many more calls on the lines, it’s a 
mighty good thing that Operator Toll Dialing was 
developed and is now available and in use in so 
many places. About one-third of Long Distance 
calls are now being handled in this new way. 

It is just one of many ways in which the growth 
and improvement of telephone service are now 
proving of extra value to the Nation in these days 


of preparedness. 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD... More and more telephone users in a growing number of metropolitan areas can 
now dial Toll calls direct to nearby places the same way they dial Local calls...BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





American Industry is Growing 


FASTER and at LOWER COST 


New buildings like these are 

springing up all over the country 

— providing urgently needed 
plant capacity, with remarkable speed and economy. That’s 
because they’re Standard Buildings by LURIA. 

No costly delays for planning and engineering. No time 
lost in special fabrication of structural members. For these 
rugged, permanent, steel-frame structures are already engi- 

manufactured by modern, mass-produc- 
delivered to your building site and erected 


neered for you 
tion methods 
by trained crews. 

Yet the Luria system of standardization is so flexible that 
your exact requirements can easily be met for practically 





any type of single-story structure. Whether you need a 
warehouse, a small shop, or a complete new plant, you'll 
find that Luria has the practical solution to your building 
problems. 

For complete information, send for your free copy of 
our 20-page catalog on Standard Buildings by Luria. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
District Offices: 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C. 
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Everyone Can Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


Yes, this time as before, every 
arm of the service counts on Veeder- 
Root in some way or other. The 
counters shown, for instance, supply 
figures that radarmen readily trans- 
late into vital information. 

And there are scores of other 
Veeder-Root Counters, standard and 
special, electrical and mechanical, 
that “talk the language” of more 
military and civilian jobs than you 
can shake a slide-rule at! 

VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. + GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal, Canada Dundee, Scotland 

Offices and agents in principal cities 


VEEDER-ROOT CMM ERM 0 firyhing en rt 











If you make construction equipment . 


WIKE.,,. Belden 
AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized cable — improved 
cables developed specifically for the welding 
industry. 


CUT COSTS in lowered production waste 
and fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut 
costs by reducing customer complaints — 
‘cutting repair comebacks — for low-cost 
maintenance and insurance of customer 
good will. 
Plus Protection 
in Belden CUT COSTS: specify Belden Weld- 
Welding Cable ing Cable. Check its advantages 
with Belden engineers, today. 


Belden Manufacturing 
Company 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Tus workman is “finishing” 

L * eres op : : : ose tata ta aad < PY, . or grinding smooth the bead 
U.S.” maintains engineering staffs which are # a of a weld. He reports that the 
: U. S. Cup Wheel he is using 


constantly working with industry to develop peace gira 2 
2 e alt, 


more economical and efficient grinding ! Like all “U. S.” wheels, this 

: v’. one is engineered precisely to 

wheels. These experts are backed by over 88 ‘ the particular job, a practice 

, which pays off in lower oper- 

ating costs in many a big or 
abrasives. Bring your problems to them. small plant. 


years of “U. S.” experience in bonds and 


PRODUCTS OF 


Smoothing the edges of metal before 
welding. “U.S.” makes a wheel partic- 
ularly adapted for this type of work. 


UNITED STATES BUSES ER CQGmran 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Politicking for ‘52 


¢ Democratic and Republican hopefuls 
are lining up—but eyes are on Eisen- 
hower. P. 19 
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e If you're in a high tax bracket, it’s 
a real problem, and a special corporation 
can help. fore) 
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need the machines, says Gen. Groves. 
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Stronger muscle in this rubber work- 
man. Yarns of “Cordura” are so much 
stronger than yarns of natural fibers 
commonly used to reinforce conveyor 
belts that they make a stronger belt with 
fewer plies. That’s why “Cordura” rein- 
forced belts are more flexible, trough 
better, have greater tensile strength. 


No charge for the extra strength 
of this Du Pont yarn 


It usually costs no more to use yarn of Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity 
Rayon in place of weaker yarn of natural fibers. Because ‘“‘Cordura” 
provides full strength in a smaller gauge yarn, it permits you to reduce 
the bulk of a strength section, and so save on the amount of carcass 
required, This often makes a product better . . . yet cost no more. 

In this way “Cordura” also makes extra-strong oil hose that is light 
and easy to handle .. . V-belts that are stronger, more efficient and 
last longer. 

Yarns of “Cordura” are inherently stronger than yarns of natural 
fibers—they are made in continuous filaments with no short ends to 
pull apart under strain. Moreover, because the number of fibers—and 
the diameter of each fiber—is precisely controlled, “Cordura” yarn is 
uniform throughout its length. 

Wherever you use yarns in your business, the extra strength of 
“Cordura” may offer you the chance to improve a product or improve 
a process... without increasing cost, 

*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Du Pont High Tenacity Rayon 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 
for RAYON... for NYLON ... for FIBERS to come. . . look to DU PONT 


root Ee 
WRITE NOW FOR THE FREE BOOKLET “Sinews for Industry.” It gives physical properties of “Cordura”... 
tells you how Du Pont will help you benefit from the advantages of “Cordura” Rayon. Address: Rayon 
Division, Room 4421, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


Name. 





REG. Us. Pat OFF Company 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 7 
+ +» THROUGH CHEMISTRY Address. 
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WHERE AIR CAN FLUNK PRODUCTION 


Tolerances to + .0002" at final inspection are tough 
to gauge in dust-laden, humid air. A microscopic 
dirt particle can spoil the work of a hundred hands 
... if it interferes with the precision testing of fin- 
ished ball bearings at The Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany. But Westinghouse put air to work . . . to solve 
their problem with an atmosphere control system, 
and PRECIPITRON®, the highly efficient electronic 
air cleaner. 

Now, thanks to dust-free air and controlled atmos- 
phere, Fafnir has eliminated those minute, pro- 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


duction-crippling dirt specks. Mirror-like finishes 
on balls and races don’t rust or corrode from 
excess moisture, 

If your operations call for close tolerances—for 
precision machining, grinding, finishing or inspect- 
ing—there is industry-proven Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning equipment ready to help you in- 
crease production and cut costs. Call the nearest 
Westinghouse Sturtevant office, or write Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


Westinghouse 


PUTTING 44% 10 WORK 


AIR CONDITIONING ELECTRONIC AIR CLEANERS AIR HANDLING APPARATUS HEATING AND VENTILATING INDUSTRIAL FANS 
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Truman’s removal of MacArthur will have much more impact on politics 
than on business. 

True, it confirms the limited nature of our plans in-Asia. It brands 
Korea a relatively minor affair—except for the people directly involved. And 
that does nothing to dispel the growing complacency. This brought another 
‘peace scare’ dip in stock and commodity markets Wednesday. 

But, as to actual rearming, there is no change anywhere in sight. 
(page 15). 











* 

Military spending is coming along a lot faster, to take up any slack in 
the economy, than most people seem to realize. 

Military payments in the quarter just ended are put officially at an 
annual rate of $25'%-billion. That’s up from the $20-billion rate for the 
final quarter of 1950—a rise of 27%2%. 

This means that the March rate was around $28-billion a year. 

And the rate of gain should get steeper from now on. But, even if it 
merely holds, we will be close to the now-budgeted rate of direct military 
outlays—$45-billion—by the end of this year. 

Sd 








Two extremely important “‘rates of increase’’ now are backlogging busi- 
ness, which is, in other respects, somewhat shaky. 

In addition to the rapid rise in military spending, there is the unprece- 
dented upswing in industrial construction. 














This has gone up each month this year. But, more striking still, the rate 
of gain over a year ago also is rising steadily. Thus March was 106% ahead 
of the year-earlier level. 

The gain for the first quarter as a whole was 95%. 


Restrictions on starting new commercial buildings haven’t begun to 
take hold yet. The value of such work in March, at $126-million, was the 
highest month so far this year, and 64% ahead of a year ago. 

6 





Public construction—one of the places where government can help fight 
inflation by economizing—is pointing for new highs. 








Value of public works last month came to $544-million. That’s 25% 
ahead of a year ago. 
And if this rate of gain is maintained as the weather opens up, last 
year’s monthly peak of $750-million will easily be surpassed. 
* 
Spreading layoffs on the railroads this week aren’‘t quite so alarming as 
they may have appeared from the headlines. 


Mainly, they reflect spreading hard times in the coal industry. 

Coal hasn't had its usual strike so far this year. Consumers have been 
stockpiling—and now their yards are piled up. Orders are being cut back 
pretty generally. 

This switched the rail situation from a shortage of coal cars to a lack 
of traffic. 

Much less important so far, but something to watch: Some of the roads 
find loadings of lumber and a few manufactured products off a bit. 

a 








Evidence accumulates that manufacturers in some lines have caught up 
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BUSINESS WEEK with demand, at least temporarily. This shows up in prices, shorter delivery 
APRIL 14, 1951 dates for customers, rising inventories. 

Thus the Purchasing Agents Assn. of Chicago’s monthly survey finds: 

(1) That 45% of:members are getting deliveries faster. A month ago, 
only 29% noted any speedup. 

(2) That only 30% are beset by rising prices; a month earlier, 71% 
said the trend was up. 

(3) That 34% have growing inventories, the most in nine months. 

Even so, 87% of this Chicago group say that business is as good or 
better than it was a month ago. 





2 

Prices clearly reflect the uneasiness that afflicts businessmen. 

The daily index of sensitive spot commodities put out by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has gone down about 4% in two months. And the industrial 
raw materials in this list are off about 5%. 

Wholesale prices, always slower movers, still haven’t followed the decline 
in spot markets. But they haven’t moved up since mid-February. 

. 

Changes in the cost of living, when the April figure is compiled, will be 
small for the second consecutive month. 

The main reason is the cost of food. This, the biggest item in the c-of-l, 
has declined slowly but steadily since mid-February. 

The dip isn’t enough to feel, but it jams the wage escalator. 

* 











Easier prices now give the stabilizers more time to get set. But they also 
give Congress and the Administration more time to stall on the basic fiscal 
measures—taxes, government economy, etc.—to fight inflation. 








For inflation, later.this year and all of next, once more will be the most 
pressing danger to the home-front economy. 
e 
The crop-scare season is here again. The government’s estimate this 
week cut the probable winter wheat harvest to 727-million bu. That’s down 
from an indicated 900-million bu. last December. 
Moreover, the government estimate is based on Apr. 1 conditions. 
Weather since then hasn‘t been favorable, and insect damage has continued. 
Many experts feel that abandonment of acres planted last fall will be 
higher even than the government's figure of 23.4%. 
“@ 
Drives to get a bigger corn harvest than farmers have been planning— 
and thereby insure a big meat supply—were in full swing this week. 
These have a precedent in the campaign for more cotton acreage. That 
drive was so successful that cotton may even pose a surplus problem. 
Agriculture Secretary Charles F. Brannan personally launched the corn 
whoopla in Des Moines over the weekend. From now on, farm leaders and 
county agents will carry it right down to the local level. 
e 
About the biggest thing wrong with the used-car market is new cars. 
Dealers’ floors aren’t exactly overflowing with new models. But Auto- 
motive News says they average 12.9 per dealer—highest since November, 
1949, 
PAGE 10 Dealers have on hand an estimated 439,800, in transit 138,500. 
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York Corporation replaces 103 fasteners 
with only 55 SPEED NUTS...cuts parts han- 
dling in half... makes 70% material savings. 


Specifications for the latest Yorkaire Conditioner 
originally called for more than a hundred threaded 
nuts, lock washers, and other fasteners. 


The Cost Saving Committee of the York engineering 
department, however, suggested that this unit be re- 
viewed for possible SPEED NUT savings. A thorough 
fastening analysis was prepared in conjunction with 
Tinnerman sales engineers. Out of this report came 
evidence that “SPEED NUT brand fasteners could re- 
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place many of the fasteners specified ... and provide 
immediate savings of 70% in fastener costs.” 


Further savings—in assembly time, materials han- 
dling, and parts inventory—are expected when the 
Yorkaire hits full-scale production schedules. 


Finding ways to save fastening dollars is a vitally 
important economy with today’s narrowing profit 
margins. Ask for details on our comprehensive 
is—and write for copy of new 
“Savings Stories.” TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Box 
6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: Do- 
minion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 


Fastening Analy 


_— 


Former method of securing coil assem 
bly to coil baffle called for 32 common 
fasteners —now requires only 16 self- 
locking, resilient Flat Type SPEED NUTS. 
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Perma-tube welded steel antenna masts in 
production at Electricweld Tube Division, 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., Oil City, Pa., 
where tough, all-weather-resistant coating 
based on VINYLITE Brand Resins is applied. 


Steel Gets Dressed To Go Outdoors 


Wet, corrosive atmospheres hold no 
more terrors for tubular steel prod- 
tailored 
Such 


ucts — dressed in a coating 
with VINYLITE Brand Resins. 
products as TV antenna masts, drill 
pipe, and similar equipment last 
longer...do a better job. 

The tubing gets a special VINYLITE 
Resin-base Then it is 
dipped in the VINYLITE Resin-base 
paint. These products have withstood 
than 2000 
and accelerated weather tests 
They can be bent 


primer coat, 


salt spray tests for more 


hours, 
equal to five years. 
and fabricated by conventional meth- 


ods without harming the finish. 


Lower cost. Lenses, grommets, bushings, fig- 
ures, pipes of model trains and accessories are 
injection-molded more economically with 
VINYLITE Molding Compounds, by The Lionel 
Corp., 28 Sager PL, Irvington, N. J. Other 
advantages: Freedom from flash, flexibility, 
color, ease of assembly. 


VINYLITE Resin-base coatings 
strongly resist water, weather, sun- 
light, oils, greases, alkalies, most 
strong acids. They protect containers 
from contents and contents from con- 
tainers. Properly formulated they are 
tasgless and odorless...can be pro- 
duced in any color. 

You will find them widely used to- 
day safeguarding storage tanks, oil 
equipment, pipes and fittings of all 
kinds in hundreds of plants — wher- 
ever corrosive conditions must be 
dealt with. 

Why not find out more about what 
well-dressed metals are wearing today 


Reduced maintenance. Ordinary steel tub- 
ing went out in a year. Bue VINYLITE Com- 
pounds extruded over low cost steel tubing 
have protected these instrument lines for 214 
years against airborne sulphuric acid and iso- 
propanol sulfates, pared maintenance costs. 
By Samuel Moore & Co., Mantua, Ohio, 


—indoors and out, in any climate? For 
a list of representative suppliers, write 
Dept. JO-62 


Data on tubing coatings furnished by the manu- 
facturer, Thompson & Co., Oaknjont, Pa. 
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BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Clear view. Transparent jacket of VINYLITE 
Plastic extruded over color-keyed VINYLITE 
Plastic insulated wires quickly shows circuit 
identification in this aircraft instrument and 
radio hook-up wiring. Smooth surface slides 
easily through narrow spaces. Resists oils, 
greases, moisture, chemicals, heat and cold. 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Wee Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . . “232.0 4235.0 236.1 202.0 162.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) eepeta ys 2,047 2,001 1,864 1,593 
Production of automobiles and trucks ; ee Be aE ono ‘ +184,494 180,577 133,172 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $46,7 $43,011 $45,895 $36,101 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,767 6,795 5,898 3,130 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).......... te ‘ 6,041 6,047 4,998 3,842 
a= Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... ie 1,687 1,858 2,218 1,685 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.l. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) § 80 81 


73 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 45 50 47 52 
Money in circulation (millions) $27,138 $27,038 $27,219 $27,133 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) -14% +9% +18% None +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 195 136 153 203 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)... 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 365.1 368.5 372.3 219.1 138.5 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U. S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 406.2 409.4 412.5 306.9 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Irom Age, Ib.)......cccccrcccesccccescccccscece 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢  3.837¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $28.83 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........cccscesccccccccces 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 18.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Waent (No. 2, ent qimtes, Manes City, BG)... 0. cc ccccsccencscccvcce $2.43 $2.41 $2.41 $2.31 $0.99 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). 5.72¢ 5.79¢ 5.96¢ 5.45¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............-..+- 45.14¢ 45.14¢ 45.14¢ 32.33¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . $4.70 $4.70 $4.50 $2.11 $1.41 
Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........--00055 66.00¢ 72.20¢ 70.60¢ 23.74¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).......+--+seeeeeeeeesees 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.31% 3.29% 3.22% 3.22% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.87% 2.86% 2.76% 2.59% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 2% 2% l4-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 2-24%  2-28% 2% 14-18% 1-4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 49,042 49,487 50,577 45,981 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 70,122 70,198 69,290 66,626 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 19,206 19,202 18,689 13,729 ++t6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,227 2,230 2,139 2,334 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 30,674 30,886 30,606 35,920 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,599 6,605 6,539 5,582 ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks 549 436 631 762 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,813 23,852 23,226 18,132 2,265 


a> See page 42. *Preliminary, week ended Apr. 7. 8Date for "Latest Week" om each series om request. 
*+Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). +Revised. 


520.6 523.8 524.1 360.2 198.1 


172.1 169.7 172.3 141.6 78.0 
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POWER for the might of America 


Electrical life for the machines 
and plants that make up the 
industrial might of our nation! 
From giant Hoover Dam, more 
than a million kilowatts pour into 
the conductor arteries that keep 
America’s wheels turning. And 
protecting that output are many 
Exide Batteries— 
used for switchgear control. 
Exide Batteries provide motive 


dependable 


power for electric industrial 


trucks and mine haulage units. 
Railways use vast numbers of 
them for car lighting, air-con- 
ditioning, Diesel locomotive 
cranking, signal systems. 
Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, radio and television 
stations, steamship and air-trans- 
port lines, use thousands of Exide 
Batteries. They supply power for 
emergency lighting, fire alarm 
systems, cranking engines on off- 


the-highway equipment. And on 
millions of cars, trucks, tractors 
and buses, they daily prove that 
‘*‘When it’s an Exide, you start.” 


BATTERIES 


“Exide Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. Off. 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 - Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
APR. 14, 1951 


The firing of MacArthur is a diplomacy move. It will raise a big noise 
in the coming weeks, but it won’t bring major changes in policy, either 
foreign (page 147) or domestic. 

Truman is adamant against a big war in the east. And what’s more, 
not even MacArthur’s G.O.P. supporters would vote a full war on China, 
which is what the general advocated. 

As to domestic affairs, nothing at all has been changed by MacArthur. 
Congress will vote no more or less taxes, controls, draft and arms money 
than it would if the general had been left at his post. 


Whether Truman blundered politically will be answered only by time. 
New reversals in Korea or a long-drawn struggle would hurt. But an early 
end of the fighting could take the “insubordinate” general out of the picture 
so far as 1952 is concerned. So discount the wild predictions. The prospect 
still is that the Russian issue will be No. 1 in next year’s elections. 


Russia’s intentions aren’t known. Big war could break out at any time. 
But all the Truman Administration’s planning still is on the assumption 
that the showdown won’t come this year. 

Meanwhile, the new wave of alarming talk in Washington is designed 
to forestall a “letdown” in rearmament and inflation controls (which expire 
June 30, unless extended by Congress). 


It’s not a case of official fakery. The Russian danger hasn’t eased. It 
has worsened, if anything. There’s trouble in Iran; the satellites threaten 
Tito; Russian “volunteers” fly in Korean skies. But fear of imminent war 
has been on the decline the past several months, as officials and the public 
have become accustomed to the Korean conflict. Apathy has set in—hesi- 
tancy by Truman men to impose controls that hurt; reluctance by Congress 
to follow through on the draft and Universal Military Training, civilian 
defense, and economic restraints; and more public resistance, led by labor, 
to Washington regimentation. 

The warnings are intended to rekindle the defense drive and bring 
home the fact that we aren’t out of the Russian woods. Defense Secretary 
Marshall thinks in terms of a decade of tension; he deplores the tendency 


to let down at this time. 
+ 


Mobilizer Wilson is disturbed by the trend. He’s satisfied with the job 
that has been done in setting the stage for the partial mobilization. But 
the question in his mind is whether the nation now will buckle down and 
see the job through. The lukewarmness of Congress to legislation Wilson 
considers essential and the uproar in industry, labor, and agriculture over 
controls discourage him. There’s considerable fear in Washington that 
Wilson may not stay with the job. And if he leaves, it will be tough to get 
another top-flighter to replace him. 

J 


Labor wants still more concessions. The unions agreed to participate 
in the new 17-member commission to advise Truman on mobilization policies. 
But they are far from satisfied with this arrangement. 

Wilson’s power is the real issue. The unions are trying to persuade 
Truman that no one man, other than the President, should hold such vast 
authority over the national economy. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 


WASHINGTON Labor’s dream is to take the power away from Wilson and give it to a 
BUREAU mobilization board made up of labor, industry, agriculture, and public 
APR. 14, 1951 representatives. Truman set up the advisory board as a substitute, a sort 
of a compromise. It will operate as a brake on Wilson by bringing the White 
House in on all disputed issues. Union spokesmen make no bones about the 
fact that they are for the advisory board “only as a step in the right 
direction.” 

Labor’s political influence will grow as the 1952 elections come close. 





The tripartite wage board is being abandoned. It hasn’t functioned 
since the labor members walked out on the public and industry members 
over the issue of the 10% wage-control formula. 

A new all-public board will be set up. It won’t make wage policy. It 
will merely administer policy as handed down by Stabilizer Johnston. This 
will be a temporary arrangement. The plan is to work out a more permanent 
machine before wage-control policy is reviewed in June. 


Watch for a formal labor-management conference. Truman will set it 
for May. It won’t be any such full-dress affair as the November, 1945, show 
that Truman galled on postwar policy, which ended in a grand row. 

Spokesmen will be hand-picked and will meet at the White House. 

Truman wants agreement on a new tripartite board—industry, labor, 
and the public—and on disputes-settlement procedures that will last for 
the duration. This will take some doing. The unions are insistent that such 
a board handle ALL disputes. And industry is firm that only disputes aris- 
ing out of control orders should go to the board. 








A flock of above-ceiling wage raises is due for government O. K. Com- 
ing along in the next few weeks: 
¢ A 6¢ living-cost rise for nonoperating railroad workers, or 412¢ more 
than is “legal’’ under the 10‘ -since-January formula. 
e An 11¢-an-hour boost for the packinghouse workers, which will exceed 
the formula by 8¢ an hour. 
e A 15% boost for shipbuilders, where the formula allows 10%. 
e And 10¢ in cotton textiles and 12¢ in woolens, all “illegal’’ under the 
present formula. 
That adds up to soft wage control, with no line-holding in sight. 
DiSalle’s price controllers see wage policy as their big headache. 


Using price ceilings to control profits is opposed by DiSalle. He’s under 
pressure from Eric Johnston to limit profits—say to the 1946 to 1949 level. 
Johnston wants profit control as part of a three-way attack on inflation— 
along with taking wages and farm prices off their escalators. 

DiSalle hints he will quit if profit control is forced on him. He thinks 
such a move would wreck price stabilization—put Congress on his neck, 
encourage violations, penalize efficiency. 


MacArthur won’t have any trouble landing a big civilian job—if he 
wants one. Talk is that Remington Rand would like him to head up its Far 
East operation. 
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You say “It’s Stainless Steel”— 


but the Customer says “It’s Quality! 


OU have only to say to the average person, 

*“*This is made of stainless steel’? and there is 
instant acceptance of the article’s genuine worth 
—more, of its actual superiority. 

People know what stainless steel will do. .. that 
it gives a lifetime of beauty and utility in the face 
of corrosion, heat and wear—that it pays for itself 
many times over. That fact is important to busi- 
nessmen of all descriptions: not only those who 
make and sell kitchen utensils, of which there are 
a number of fine stainless brands now on the mar- 
ket, but also those who are interested in other 
household items or in industrial, architectural or 
transportation equipment of every sort. 

As a natural result, our production of Allegheny 
Metal and other alloy products has multiplied 
time and again over the years. Since the war 


W&D 3245 


alone, we have spent many millions of dollars to 
increase the supply and are currently spending 
millions more. In a time of national stress, as at 
present, there are other ways in which the ton- 
nage of stainless steel can be made to go farther. 
One is to avoid hoarding, another is to find ways 
to use it better and reduce wastage and spoilage. 
@ Call us in to help! 
Co RB 

Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
plants. @ Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 





62 Yeu 
of Hamer] 


overlooks nothing that science 
or skill can contribute 

to make fine bearings better. 
New Departure ball bearings 
are now performing a great 
variety of services vital to the 


future of our country. 


Nothing Kells Like a Ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Trumen 
No. 1 Democrat 
Harry Truman can have the 


Democratic nomination in 1952 
if he wants it... 


0 NNR BE 


Eisenhower is... 


No. 1 White Hope 
of Both Parties 


NUMBER 1128 
APRIL 14, 1951 


Taft 
No. 1 Republican 
Robert Taft is top conten- 


der in the G.O.P., but he prob- 
ably can't get the nomination . .. 


oes. S. 


1952 Politicking Has a 5-Star Issue 


York, Sen. 


Pennsylvania, Warren's from Califor 


Truman’s firing of General MacAr- 
thur blew the lid off electioncering for 
1952. The Republicans got an issue 
they can and will use from now until 
convention time. For ‘Truman, the 
firing tests for sure whether Democrats 
will stand behind him. Party loyalty 
to Truman now would do much to 
offset the wide cleavages that have 
been showing up in Democratic ranks 

The immediate reaction of congress- 
men will tell some of the story. An- 
other important indicator will come 
from the showy Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner in Washington’s barnlike Na- 
tional Armory Saturday night. You can 
gauge T'ruman’s standing by the cheers 
for Harry, the big names present, the 
chairs that are vacant. 
¢ Pay Your Money—Truman’s speech 
itself is being combed even more care- 
fully now for any new sign of his ’52 
intentions. In politics, the biggest ques- 
tion of all is: “Who’s going to run 
against who?” 

With the nominating conventions 
a year off, three names are leading the 
field: Truman, Taft, and Eisenhower. 
eAnd Take Your Chance—Behind 
these front-runners are a hundred hope- 


fuls working and praying for the long 
chance—senators, cabinet 
members. 

The hopefuls aside, here’s the kind 
of forecasting most often scratched 
out on Washington luncheon tables 


gov ermors, 


|. The Men 


For the Democrats, you can bet it 
will be ‘Truman. 

There’s no real reason to_ believe 
Truman is unhappy in the White 
House. And even if he hankered at all 
to retire, the odds are that he would 
bow to persuasion—especially from job- 
holders—to run again. 

e Mr. Republican—Today Mr. Repub- 
lican is Sen. ‘'aft—more so than he 
ever was. 

But from past performances, you 
know Taft will be put to it to win the 
nomination. He is the candidate of 
the right-wing Republicans, has a defi 
nitely conservative record. At conven 
tion time, he faces formidable opposi 
tion from the liberal wing of his own 
party. In times past this:has united 
against him when the chips'were down. 
Look at these delegations—Dewey’s 


New Duff's from 


from 
nia—and you sce a terrific anti-laft 
bloc right from the start. 

Taft’s best hope: a convention that 
swings to his midwestern-style Repub 
licanism, against the eastern brand that 
has won the last three conventions 
but lost the last three elections. 

e Eisenhower—Gencral Eisenhower is 
the man who has more political sex 
appeal than Taft and Truman together 

To the Republican international 
wing and the Republican politicians 
and office-seekers around the country, 
Eisenhower looks like the man with 
one quality Republican candidates have 
lacked in recent years: He’s the man 
most likely to get enough votes to win. 

No doubt about it, the general has 
a double helping of about everything 
that makes a winner: the name, the 
reputation, the human touch—plus a 
nonexistent, and therefore spotless, rec 
ord on political issues. Against these, 
you can only set down the fact that 
he’s a general and that he has never 
held office. 

Those same reasons make him look 
good to anti-Truman Democrats, too— 
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as he did before the 1948 convention. 
Most political wiseacres say there’s no 
doubt that Eisenhower is a Republican. 
On the other hand, he has done noth- 
ing to alienate himself from the Demo- 
crats. 

Regardless of your party, Eisenhower 
is the man to watch 
¢ Hopefuls—Beyond the Big Three, 
you can embroider fanciful patterns of 
the future with names like Sen. Paul 
Douglas of Illinois, Sen. Lyndon John- 
son of ‘Texas, California’s Ear] Warren, 
New York’s Thomas E. Dewey, Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, 
Sen. Estes Kefauver of ‘Tennessee. 
Thanks to the TV broadcast of the 
crime investigation, Kefauver particu- 
larly has risen from comparative po- 
litical obscurity to top-ranking national 
importance im a few 


short weeks. 


ll. The Issues 


Issues mething else again. 
Events move so swiftly that anything 
can happen in the ihead. But 
barring a war, you can count on some- 
thing like the following familiar pat- 
terns 

(he Republicans will 
at Democratic soft spots 
munism, Korea, and the cost of living.” 

The Democrats will brag up their 
fight against Communist imperialism 
abroad, their mobilization program, and 
their welfare efforts since 1932 for the 
farmer, l 
man, and the public generally. 
eTrmman Stock Down—Right now, 
Truman and his Administration are 
looking less and less like members of 
the same political party 

\ Gallop poll shows that Truman’s 
$tock is hitting bottom again. The 
Democratic Congress turns down more 
of Truman’s proposals than it approves. 
In the Senate, the Republicans have 
enough Democrats with them to block 
m that ought to get 
the House, 
independent 
folks 
Easter 


al 20 


months 


hammer away 
“crime, com- 


1] 
Smal 


} 


+ 


the laborer, the business- 


or change legislati 
through comfortably. In 
the Democrats aré 
than after talking to the 
back during the long 
recess 
On the draft, taxes, troops-to-Europe 
and other issues, Truman has already 
suffered defeats. During the 
“great debate,” particularly, Truman 
learned that the Southerners in the 
Senate no longer constitute an im- 
penctrable internationalist bloc. Enough 
to the Republicans on the 
party sho t reveal 


more 
evel 
home 


serious 


deserted 
straight 
clearly another shift of the party’s cen- 
ter of away from 
‘Truman 


Phe 


vdown to 
gravity 


I'ruman has got 
from RFC and the 
Kefauver crime shows—two black eyes. 

The more this kind of Truman record 
builds up, the more Democratic con- 


biggest things 


Congress are the 
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gressmen are apt to decide—as they did 
in droves in 1948—that “it’s every man 
for himself.” That weakens ‘Truman 
some more, and you get the sort of 
vicious circle that always undermines 
leadership that’s weak, bungling, or 
just unsuccessful. 

¢ Cautious Hopes—Already, top Repub- 
licans are taking heart from these signs. 

But some of the professionals are 
wary of this early blossoming of Repub- 
lican hopes. Says one: “It could be 
1948 all over again: Truman and the 
Democrats keep looking worse and 
worse. Us Republicans get the idea 
we're a shoo-in. And then look what 
happens. It’s enough to give me cold 
chills.” 

Ihe professionals in both parties 
were keeping a sharp eye on this week’s 
special election in Kentucky. Repub- 
licans are hoping tor a sign of a grass- 
roots reaction on Truman. ‘The district 
is consistently 60% Democratic; the 
only time it has gone Republican since 
the Civil War was in 1928. “If we win 
this one,” the Republicans say, “there’s 
something really cooking around the 
country.” 
¢ What GOP Needs—In next year’s 
congressional elections, the Republicans 
will need to pick up something more 
than 20 or 25 seats to win control of 
the horse. The redrawing of congres- 
sional districts, as a result of the 1950 
census, will make some differences in 
the states. Generally, though, Repub- 
lican state legislatures will gerrymander 
to their own benefit where they can; 
Democratic state legislatures will do 
likewise. Added up, the experts think 
the gains and losses about cancel out. 


In the fight for the Senate, the 
Republicans know they face rough 
going. ‘I'he same seats are up for elec- 
tion that were up in 1946 when the 
Republicans—to everyone’s astonish- 
ment, including their own—wound up 
with 51 seats. ‘That, they admit, was 
at least three more than they had any 
right to expect, and they figure that it’s 
hardly in the cards for them to repeat. 


Winter Wheat Slashed 
20% by Long Drought 


For the second time in a row, the 
nation’s food supply has been jolted in 
spring farm reports—this time by the 
loss of 20% of the coming crop of 
winter wheat to the drought that 
plagued the southern plains through 
tall and winter. 

Instead of 900-million bu., last fall’s 
post-planting estimate, the crop has 
been set back to 727-million bu. This, 
plus a spring-planted crop currently 
estimated at 309-million bu., would be 
enough to give the country its eighth 
straight billion-bu. harvest. But favor- 
able weather is a must from here on 
out to make the forecasts good. 

Even a billion bu. looked slim this 
week to the Agriculture Dept. Secretary 
Brannan has counted on extra wheat 
to keep meat, dairy, and egg production 
going full blast in 1952. With the 
winter wheat shrinkage on top of plans 
for smaller feed crops, industrial grain 
users face rationing if further blows 
hammer down the country’s grain 
supply. 


Moving Day Moves Up—12 Stories Above Traffic 


Most people move their furniture in trucks. 
But for U.S. Steel it’s different. Its prob- 
lem was to move a group of major subsidi- 
aries—1,200 rooms full of heavy office furni- 
ture—into the new Big Steel headquarters 
of Pittsburgh’s William Penn Place from 
a group of three buildings across the street. 
The distance to be traveled: a mere 101 
ft., but full of traffic and pedestrians. It 


looked impossible, but one of the subsidi- 
aries in on the move was American Bridge 
Co., which has tossed bridges across such 
gaps as Oakland Bay. It was duck soup for 
American Bridge to run a span across the 
street, at the 12th floor level. 

Here’s a dolly carrying some equipment 
to the new building, while traffic moves 
placid and undisturbed far below. 
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Alcoa's Choice: Water, Gas, or Coal 


Pacific Northwest can give aluminum producer all the 
hydro power it needs for new plant, but not where it wants it. 


The Pacific Northwest was in danger 
this week of losing a new slice of a 
business it long has considered its own. 
Prospects are increasing that Aluminum 
Co. of America will take its new re- 
duction plant to the Gulf Coast. A 
decision is likely soon. 
¢ Big Advance—Agreement on a site 
for Alcoa won’t clean up the program 
completely. 

Thus far, only slightly more than half 
of the 446,000-ton new capacity pro- 
gram has been started, four months 
after the program was adopted. With 
Alcoa settled, 72% would be accounted 
for. ‘I'wo newcomers to primary alumi- 
num reduction—Apex Smelting Co. and 
Harvey Machine Co.—still aren’t ready 
to go. : 

Reynolds and Kaiser, with commit- 
ments of 100,000 tons apiece, were first 
to clear. In February each took the 
long step of providing its own power 
capacity; both decided on plant sites 
in the gas fields of ‘Texas and Louisiana 
respectively. 
¢ Competing for Host—Alcoa’s 120,- 
000-ton commitment includes 35,000 
additional tons at its new Port Lavaca 
plant in Texas. That got under way 
promptly. But its 85,000-ton new plant 
got snarled. The Southwest wanted it. 
President Philip Sporn, of American 
Gas & Electric, turned in a tempting 
offer for very-low-cost steam-electric 
generation in the Ohio coal fields. And 
Interior Dept.’s Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration on the Columbia River 
popped up with an_ improvisation 
whereby Alcoa could get the 180,000 
kw. its new plant will require out of 
an area that’s been oversold for years. 
¢ Complications—For a number of 
reasons, the BPA offer seemed most 
attractive to Alcoa. It has been trying 
to close the deal ever since. But delay 
piled on complication in the North- 
west. By last week Alcoa still couldn’t 
get a signed power contract. Though it 
had agreed not to commit itself else- 
where than the Northwest before this 
week, Alcoa was seriously reconsidering 
the coal and gas fields of the East and 
South. 

If it went to the Northwest, the 
bulk of Alcoa’s power needs would be 
served by installing waterwheel gen- 
erators in six empty stalls at the Rock 
Island dam of Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., near Wenatchee. Puget, 
faced for years with condemnation 
actions by public utility districts and 
the Seattle municipal system, couldn’t 
install this capacity. But Rock Island 
offered the fastest new capacity avail 
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able for new aluminum in the region. 
If not otherwise available, the empty 
holes might logically have been seized. 
So the Chelan County public utility 
district, which already had condemned 
Puget’s property there, leased the empty 
holes. It was to sell 120,000 of the 
150,000 kw. thus available to Alcoa’s 
new plant. Bonneville agreed to fur- 
nish the other 60,000 kw. on an inter- 
tuptible basis. 

¢ Where to Build?—Alcoa preferred to 
build its new plant beside the new 
McNary dam. That would put the load 
at a big power source, eliminate trans- 
mission cost, and provide water trans- 
port to the door. But with no site 
available at McNary, one beside Grand 
Coulee dam was next on Alcoa’s pre- 
ferred list, even without river transport. 
The one thing Alcoa didn’t want was 
a site near Wenatchee. Fluoride fumes 
from its reduction process might affect 
nearby apple orchards; it could foresee 
damage suits for years to come. 

Still, Chelan’s contract at Rock Is- 
land required the aluminum load to be 
located in Chelan’s service area. That 
meant Wenatchee. It was this impasse, 
plus disagreement on a rate for addi- 
tional Rock Island power, that led 
Alcoa to ponder once again the coal 
and gas fields of the East and South. 
¢ Price Comparisons—Probably another 
factor Alcoa considered was that, for the 
long pull, low-cost Bonneville power 
doesn’t look so lush as it used to. 
Bonneville always has sold at $17.50 
per kw.-year. For a continuous-process 
customer like aluminum, that comes 
out to about 2 mills per kwh. Alcoa’s 
own hydro plants in the Southeast can 
shave that. It’s true that the long haul 
to and from the Northwest adds about 
1.1 mills to the cost. And conversion 
from a.c. generation to d.c. use in the 
potlines adds another mill. Even so, 
BPA power, when you could get it, was 
the industry’s best bet for a long time. 
e Success With Gas—Some years ago, 
though, Alcoa signed up a gas field 
under the Gulf at Port Lavaca, Tex. 
With the Nordberg Mfg. Co., it de- 
veloped a special-purpose gas engine 
that generates d.c. current. With 7¢ 
gas and no rectification or long-haul 
transportation costs, Alcoa is nicely fixed 
at Port Lavaca. It generates electricity 
there at 3 to 3.5 mills per kwh. 

Bonneville faces a rate increase to 
$22.50 per kw.-year in 1954. And with 
construction costs what they are, it 
looks like still another one will come 
along in 1959. At three mills, Bonne 
ville wouldn’t be a mecca for aluminum 


To further impair Bonneville’s at- 
tractiveness, coal-fired utility power has 
been offered at 3.8 mills—almost com- 
petitive with Bonneville’s 1954 rate of 
2.5 mills. It is not competitive with 
southwestern gas except for one thing: 
A plant such as Port Lavaca puts the 
whole burden on the aluminum pro- 
ducer. He makes one huge investment 
for production, another for power. And 
he'll use that power for aluminum or 
nothing. Being d.c., it’s not easily sal- 
able to a utility, should ingot produc- 
tion dwindle. Thus a d.c. gas-fired 
plant is a long-term gamble on the 
market. 
eChoice of Alternatives—If it shuns 
the Northwest, Alcoa will have to 
choose between gas and coal. On the 
record so far, gas can undersell coal. 
But gas-engine order boards may be 
uncomfortably full. And Alcoa will have 
to decide whether it can afford any 
more d.c. power in investment. It can’t 
very well put any more capacity at Port 
Lavaca. That would risk depletion of 
gas reserves there before the plant is 
ready to be retired. These factors could 
swing the choice to coal. 


CMP Unveiled— 
But Not Completely 


Washington finally took the wraps 
off the government’s new Controlled 
Materials Plan this week. It looked 
pretty much as expected—an “‘open- 
end” program, with materials alloca- 
tions provided only for military items 
and for strictly essential supporting 
production. 

There’s still doubt, though, as to 
how much of industry will be classified 
as “supporting” production when CMP 
goes into effect July 1. That factor has 
been delaying announcement of CMP 
for weeks. 

The controllers have straddled the 
issue for the time being by instructing 
virtually all industry, except producers 
of consumer durables, to report their 
steel, copper and aluminum require- 
ments to the National Production Au- 
thority. Forms for this purpose will be 
supplied by NPA in May. 

Meanwhile, everyone knows that con- 
siderable production in a number of 
fields will be qualified as essential and 
receive CMP allocations—such items as 
railroad and other transportation equip- 
ment, electric power equipment, public 
health and safety items. 

Though consumer durables will get 
no allocations under CMP, the con- 
trollers hope there will be enough free 
metal to keep production near 70% of 


1950 levels. 
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BUSINESSMEN’S ART. 





Executives of Riegel Paper Corp. hang paintings for industry exhibit. Entries show what happens when. . . 


The Executive Grabs His Paints 


it seems, is 
just rtist Chat’s 
the way things look to the Riegel Paper 
Corp., anyway iegel decided to run 
show —open only to the 
industry—as part of its exhibit at the 
20th annual exposition of the National 
Packaging Assn. in Atlantic City next 
week. 
Riegel called for they had 
space to show 100 paintings, hoped 
they'd get enough. So far, 200 have 


an amatecul 


entries; 
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showed up, and the problem is which 
ones can be squeezed in. A jury of 
three is doing the squeezing. 

Everybody wanted in: customers, ex 
ecutives, even the artist secretary of an 
artist-executive. Each entrant was asked 
to value his own masterpiece. ‘Top 
self-established value was $500; lowest 
was zero—‘‘put in wastebasket when 
show is over.” 

At the end of the show, Riegel will 
award a couple of trophies and some 


certificates of honorable mention. Se- 
lection will be by popular vote. He who 
looks can cast a ballot; repeaters please 
stay away. 

The idea of the show came from 
lloyd L. Triggs, Riegel’s advertising 
manager who doubles as an art collector. 
Some suggested he enliven the company 
cxhibit with a few of his canvasses 
Came the inspiration: Why not call on 
all the members of the packaging in- 
dustry to send in their own efforts? 
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EASTERN AGENT of The Visking Corp., REPRESENTATIVE Allen E. Polson of SALES MANAGER Robert E. Hunt of 
Jack Kaltman, called this “The Necklace.” Goodyear entered “Aftermath.” National Foil Co. did this water color. 


VICE-PRESIDENT of Equitable Paper Bag Co., Leonard Canno, ASST. AD MANAGER Alan Brown of Pharmaco, Inc., did this 


liked his still life, called “Pear, Book, and Pot.” abstractionist water color, forgot to name it. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH BOSS of General Mills, Malcolm M. PLASTICS MANAGER W. C. Goggin of Dow Chemical mixes 
Renfrew, has a Grandma Moses flavor in “‘North Shore.” the old and the new in “Florida, Land of Contrasts.” 
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Fiscal Future: Outgo Overtakes Income 


Ever since the U.S. began to rearm, 


Bical petitions fof coven od . for what? 


gpnistration forecasters have been too j 1951 1952 


Conscrvative about income, too liberal 


about outgo 
[he latest updating of estimates (billions of dollars) 


uae show or instance $21.1 


\ surplus of $3-billion is in sight 
for fiscal 1951—though experts last Jan 2.4 


uiary 


fest.) fest.) 


Defense 

Nondefense International Spending 
Commerce and Labor ‘ 
Transport and Communications 
National Resources 

Agriculture 

Housing 

Social Security and Welfare 
Veterans 


wr 
w 
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forecast a $2.7-billion deficit. 
e The deficit fiscal 1952 will 
be less than $8-billion, even if Congress 
refuses to vote more taxes; the President 
had expected spending to top revenue 
by $16.3-billior 
There are two reason ir these off- 
cial miscalculations reasury disburse 
ments—partic military . 
ll ~e RO ) Debt Service é 
buildup—have lagged more than $1- 
Sa i al ig General Government Expenses 


the Treasury is traditionally iutious in $44.2 $71. TOTAL 
g ming tional mcome nd—! ce— 
tin cease ena “Receipts will be greater than expenditures. ° ss weex 
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Capital That Takes a Chance 


Venture-capital firms sprang up rapidly after the war to 
finance new businesses, bring participants tax advantages. Here’s 
how they look now-five years later. 


About a year ago, a Bridgeport busi- 
nessman named John Wright had 
dinner in New York City with a lawyer 
friend he had known in wartime naval 
intelligence. Wright mentioned that 
he had invented a new kind of power 
saw and was looking for someone to 
help finance its commercial develop- 
ment. 

The lawyer suggested that Wright 
see William H. Jackson, then managing 
partner of Jf. H. Whitney & Co., a 
venture-capital firm. Jackson was im- 
pressed with Wright. He sent Nathan 
Owen, a partner who specializes in 
enginecring matters, up to Bridgeport 
in January, 1950, to see Wright put his 
saw through its paces. 

‘That was the start of two months’ 
research by Whitney on the market 
possibilities of the saw. Satisfied by 
this, Whitney provided financing. A 
plant was found near Bridgeport. ‘The 
Wright Powet Saw & Tool Corp. was 
in business. By September it was 
making saws in quantity. 
¢ High Tax Bracket—If you are in the 
higher income-tax brackets, say around 
75% or so, you should be interested in 
venture-capital companies like J. H. 
Whitney. Whitney is one of several 
similar organizations that blossomed 
out after World War II to provide risk 
capital and managerial advice to 
struggling new businesses, in the hope 
of capital gains. Several of them have 
been around long enough now to have 
accumulated quite a bit of experience. 

They will tell you that wealthy men 
are foolish to hide from high taxes by 
putting all their money in tax-cxempt 
bonds or playing it safe with blue-chip 
stocks. Part of your wealth, they say, 
should be invested in a number of 
potentially very profitable new busi 
nesses ‘That gives you a chance to get 
large capital gains. 
¢ Spreading Risks—Of course, you could 
go out and put your moncy into the 
first likely ventures that come along— 
and you might do all right. But it’s 
vital to spread your risk among a num 
ber of new businesses and select those 
ventures as intelligently as possible. 
Furthermore, 1f you want to make any 
money, you will probably have to help 
your projects with managerial advice. 

That’s why it might be a good idea 
for you and your friends (for the more 
capital you have, the more you can 
spread your risk) to get a good lawyer 
to set up a company for you. The com- 
pany would be designed to: (1) screen 
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the risks for you and provide managerial 
advice—such expenses to be deducted 
from your income; and (2) provide 
profits, if any, in the form of capital 
gains. 

¢ Social Purpose—Incidentally, this idea 
serves an important social purpose. It’s 
hard for new businesses to find local 
capital. They can’t sell stock to the 
usual institutional investors. And they 
find it difficult to offer stock to the 
public. Even if they could, their offer- 
ings wouldn’t be suitable for the un- 
sophisticated. 

One venture-capital company—Amer- 
ican Research & Development Corp.— 
offers the same opportunities to institu- 
tions as to wealthy investors. Institu- 
tions, where allowed to invest limited 
amounts through a venture-capital com- 
pany, have a chance to sweeten their 
yields. 
¢ One Success—The risks are great, so 
the profit potentialities have to be big, 
too. One venture-capital outfit figures 





1980 Portfolio? 


A lot of the top stocks in to 


day's markets—the kind that an 
investment counselor would rec- 
ommend for widows and orphans 
—were yesterday's long shot. And 
20 or 30 years from now, some 
of today’s risky ventures will have 
scasoned into conservative invest 
ments. When that time comes, 
a well-managed trust fund might 
include stocks with 
futuristic as this sampling from 
the portfolio of American Re- 
search & Development Corp.: 


Airborne Instrumer 


names as 


ts Laboratory, Inc. 
5,000 common shares 

Control Engineering Corp 

2.548 shares Class A common 
621 shares Class B common 

High 
20,000 preferred shares 

Tracerlab, Ine 


0,000 common shares 


Voltage 


Engineering Corp 


Ultrasonic Corp. 
Warrants for 7,600 common shares 
(In addition to notes for $300,000) 
American Resinous Chemicals Corp 
Option to buy 10% of stock 
(In addition to notes) 
Ionics, Ine 
989 preferred shares 
750 common shares 
Jet-Heet, Inc. 
460 common shares 
(In addition to notes for $180,000) 
Reaction Motors, Inc. 


12,500 common shares 











it will have to get 300% profit on at 
least one out of five ventures, just to 
break even on all five. It figures that, 
of the other four, two will just about 
pay back the money put into them. 
The other two will be total failures. 

e Since the War—To find out how the 
venture outfits operate, BUSINESS WEEK 
surveyed four that started in 1946: 
Rockefeller Bros., Inc., and J. H. Whit- 
ney & Co. in New York City; Amer- 
ican Research & Development Corp. 
and New Enterprises, Inc., in Boston. 

“Yes, we get plenty of crackpot ap- 
plications,” says an executive of one 
company. “Only about 3% or 4% are 
worth looking at. Most of the good 
ones come to us through some business 
connection.” 

“The first thing a venture-capital 
firm must look for,” says an officer of 
another one, “‘is some experience on the 
part of management of the company in 
doing what they are setting out to do. 
Inventive ability and managerial ability 
usually aren’t found under the same 
hat. In practically every case, you have 
to supplement the original management 
of the company in some way.” 

Although venture-capital concerns 

don’t usually hold enough stock to 
control the enterprise they are backing, 
they need some leeway to make im- 
provements, if necessary. 
e Keeping Tabs—Directors representing 
the investment company keep in close 
touch with each project. They don’t 
interfere with operations, but if neces- 
sary help bring in people to strengthen 
management. 

Don’t think venture-capital organiza- 
tions operate on a single pattern. Here 
is an idea of the range: 

New Enterprises, Inc., is a small cor- 
poration ($300,000 capital) owned by 
wealthy individuals. The corporation 
screens projects, does the initial financ- 
ing, and then turns them over to its 
stockholders for individual investment. 
¢ Analysis Only—Rockefeller Bros., Inc., 
is not an investment corporation at 
all, strictly speaking. It has a small 
staff (about 25) for research and analysis, 
uses outside consultants a good deal. 
Its role is analysis, not investment. It 
has no capital. Investments are made 
directly by the Rockefeller family as 
individuals or in groups. ‘That avoids 
a double capital-gains tax. 

As a result of Rockefeller Bros.” work, 
about $5-million in venture capital has 
been invested by the Rockefeller fam- 
ily. About $24-million is now com 
mitted for additional financing. This 
has been put into about 25 companies. 

Two of the most successful of these 
are McDonnell Aircraft Corp. (BW - 
Jan.15’49,p25) and Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp. About half a dozen projects are 
designed to build up backward areas 
outside the U.S., and thus have a 
definite social purpose. But Rockefeller 
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Bros. insists that every individual proj- 
ect is expected to make money 

e $10-Million—J. H. Whitney & Co. 
is a partnership with capital of $10- 
million, assigned it by John Hay (Jock) 
Whitney. 

Whitney’s prize investments have 
been Spencer Chemical Corp. and 
Minute Maid Corp. (BW —Feb.4’50, 
p62). Whitney put about $1-million in- 
to Spencer common and preferred in 
1946. Last year it sold most of its com- 
mon for $7-million, buying some addi- 
tional preferred. Market value of its 
present holdings is about $4-million. 

Whitney has invested in 23 enter- 
prises out of nearly 3,000 propositions. 
(That percentage is typical for. the other 
companies.) Besides the two successes 
already mentioned, eight others will 
probably be profitable; five are total 
losses or could become so; prospects of 
another are uncertain owing to mate- 
rials allocations. It’s too early to judge 
the other seven 
¢ Held by Public—The fourth venture- 
capital company—American Research & 
Dev lopment Corp.—is quite different. 
It is the only one whose stock is held 
by the public (BW —Aug 17’46,p62). It 
has $5-million of capital, of which $1.5- 
million was uncommitted at yearend. 

You can buy the stock of this cor- 
poration just as you do the shares of 
investment trusts. When and if Amer- 
fean Research sells stock holdings in 
One of its ventures at a profit, you will 
e a capital-gains dividend, as you do 

om investment trusts. 

AR&D partly from the 
work of the New Products Committee 
Of the New England Council; partly 
from the concern of New England busi 
messmen that sources of venture capital 
were drying up; and the ration of 
fwo MIT’s—Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Massachusetts Invest- 
ors Trust The MIT’s work with 
AR&D through such advisers as Dr. 
Karl ‘I’. Compton and Merill Griswold 
(BW —Mar 26°49, pi 

AR&D has als 
several 
them, John 
surance Cc 
compan 5 


was born 


COOopt 


had the backing of 
companies—among 

Mutual Life In- 
turing 


stock, 


insurance 

Hancock 
Several 

and college 

other mutua 

e Moves in Early—Vh« 


runs 
pretty heavily to technol 


11 develop- 
ments. Unlike Rockefeller Bros. and 
Whitney, have found that it’s 
better to wait until a product is close 
to the commercial stage | re invest- 
ing, 


AR&D is willing to go in at an 
early stage of technic pment. 
It would take quite a combination to 
get another 


venture 
company going 


manuta 


as have 


company 


1 
whit h 


publicly owned 
If you want to start 
one, AR&D recommends that you 
have a university like MIT behind you, 
the backing of institutional investors, 
and about $5-million capital. 
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Labor Issue—Up to Truman 


Administration has a formula for new wage board that 
labor will accept but industry won't. If National Advisory Board 
can't decide, Truman may set up his own wage-control machinery. 


The deadlock over reorganization of 
the Wage Stabilization Board was, at 
midweek, as tight as ever—and it won’t 
break up until President Truman steps 
in personally to resolve the issue. 

‘Two months of negotiations by econ- 
omic stabilizer Eric Johnston with man- 
agement spokesmen and with the 
United Labor Policy Committee have 
failed to reactivate WSB, from which 
labor walked out in mid-February. 
¢ Question of Authority—Truman used 
the first meeting of his new National 
Adyisory Board on mobilization policy 
on Monday for a final try at getting 
industry and labor together on how 
much disputes-settling authority should 
be handed WSB when it resumes op- 
erations. 

Labor insisted that WSB take on the 
function of settling labor disputes as 
well as wages. 

Johnston yielded this much: He 

would let WSB decide nonwage dis- 
putes certified by the President as 
affecting national defense. ‘This was 
acceptable to labor—but not to industry. 
Phat brought a new turn. Now Truman 
has to get industry to play ball. 
e Truman’s Choice—lThe nub of the 
problem is this: The Defense Produc- 
tion Act authorizes Truman to establish 
such disputes machinery as is agreed 
upon by representatives of labor, man- 
agement, and the public. The Attorney 
General’s office has construed this to 
mean that the President’s hands are 
tied unless he gets agreement. 

I'ruman had tried to force his new 
advisory board to decide the issue at 
its first meeting. But he relented and 
set a second meeting for Thursday, 
giving the industry members two days 
to “think it over.”” But Truman warned 
a decision better be coming. 

About the only choice left ‘Truman 
is to abolish WSB as a tripartite agency 
and assign wage-control functions to a 
government administrator or to a board 
composed of public members only. 
Major disputes, meanwhile, would have 
to be settled under ‘Taft-Hartley’s na- 
tional emergency injunction or by vol- 
untary fact-finding panels. 

This is not a happy choice for Tru- 
man or Johnston. They hope such an 
arrangement will last only until: June 
30, when the Defense Act is due for 
overhauling. Then Truman will try to 
get Congress to establish a tripartite 
board to settle critical labor disputes. 
¢ Another Problem—Getting coopera- 
tion of labor and management is only 


half of the problem Truman and his 
lieutenants face this week. The other 
half: how to handle bargaining agree- 
ments that violate the stabilization 
wage formula. 

Johnston, who holds final authority 
on wage policies, has declined to alter 
these contracts. He hoped to nudge 
labor back on to WSB by refusing to 
approve the 1]¢ increase in meatpack- 
ing and referring it to WSB for con- 
sideration. Above-limit boosts in ship- 
building and northern textiles also 
await approval (page 30). 
¢ Rail Issue—Then the Army decided 
not to carry out the Mar. 1 settlement 
for a million nonoperating railroad 
workers. A new cost-of-living escalator 
wage clause in the railroad agreement 
entitles the workers to a 6¢ hourly 
wage increase. But the 10% cciling 
only permits 24¢, because the railroad 
workers, earning about $1.50 an hour, 
got 124¢ when the contract was signed 
—with White House blessing. 

On instructions from Truman, John- 

ston named a public panel, headed by 
William M. Leiserson, to recommend 
what should be done about the rail- 
road increase. The prospect is that the 
panel will favor approval of the full 
increase. This will open the door for 
increases pending in textiles, shipbuild- 
ing, and meatpacking. Johnston has 
indicated he wants legislation to freeze 
the wage escalator clauses—with firmer 
control on profits and farm parity— 
after June. So the door may be wide 
open until then. 
e About NAB—Truman’s new advisory 
board will counsel the President, with 
mobilizer Wilson as chairman. It has 
16 members, besides Wilson. All rep- 
resent the “public,” but four each were 
selected from labor, management, and 
farm groups. 

Ihe board started organized labor 
back into the mobilization setup. It 
crimps Wilson’s authority, to the ex- 
tent that it will have ‘Truman’s ear and 
Wilson may feel constrained to con- 
sult it on major policy questions. 

And it alienates some farm support. 
In picking one of the farm advisers, 
Truman snubbed Alan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, who is feuding with the 
Administration on farm policy. In- 
stead, Truman chose Ray B. Wiser, 
head of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, a subordinate group. But 
out of loyalty to Kline, Wiser refused 
to serve. ; : 
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the most essential member 


of any conference... 


"Ekotape za 


Ekotape, essential in conference work, is not confined to 

that alone ... It has hundreds of essential uses in business. It’s the 

most active part of the crew taking inventory... it records sales meetings ... it’s a big factor in 
sales or production training... it takes detailed verbal instructions to branch offices or field 

sales engineers . . . instead of “jotting it down” it keeps a record of all those reminders 

of things you want done... it records interviews . . . it records telephone calls (by special 
arrangement) and this is a real time saver on an order desk . . . we could continue to go on but 
it is far better for you to get an EKOTAPE and experience what a “work horse” it can be. 
Make it a point, today, to send for complete descriptive 


material and the name of Se 


WEBSTERES ELECTRIC 
RACINE @ WISCONSIN 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


your nearest dealer. 








Theres an Art to Letter Hling 


O 


Easier filing!...Faster finding! 


“Easier filing! 


yp 


& 


Sib ax . 


Faster finding! 


That's my progress report on ovr new Art Matal Speed Files” 


Here is one point where office 
workers and management agree 
100%. There are many special 
features in the new Art Metal Speed 
File which make filing and finding 
quicker and easier — with real 
benefits to the business in added 
space per file and time saved 

in each day’s work. 


All Art Metal equipment is 
engineered for speed, precision and 


For over 60 years the 
hall-mark of fine busi- 
ness equipment . . . office 
desks * chairs ¢ files 
safes and visible index- 
ing equipment. 


work efficiency. Art Metal 
specialists are trained in solving 
all problems of filing, record- 
keeping, office seating and layout 


When you have a filing problem, 
call in your nearby Art Metal 
dealer. Write us today for a copy 
of our “Simplified File Analysis.” 
You'll find it very helpful... 
Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The Treasury rollover—the exchange of 
present 24% bonds for the new 23% 
nonmarketable issue (BW —Apr.7’51, 
p26)—left Secretary Snyder “gratified.” 
Total conversion, not counting some 
mail subscriptions, topped $13,450,000 
(out of some $19.5-million 24s out- 
standing). With the exchange com- 
plete, the Federal Reserve dropped 
open-market bids, let the 24s slide to 
983, their lowest price since issue. 


© 
The first commercial oil well in North 
Dakota was brought in at Tioga, in 
the northwestern corner of the state. 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. made the 
strike in the same geological formation 
as the one now producing in Alberta, 
Canada. About two-thirds of the west- 
ern part of the state is already under 
lease to oil companies. 

® 
Ford will try again to market one of its 
British cars through local dealers. The 
auto, the 100-in.-wheelbase consul 
(price $1,700 to $1,800), will be han- 
dled by 100 Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
distributors. 

6 
West Virginia can’t be pulled out of 
an interstate water-pollution pact, the 
Supreme Court ruled. ‘The. state’s 
auditor had refused to authorize funds 
for the compact on grounds that the 
legislature did not have power to com- 
mit the state to the pact (BW —Dec.9 
’50,p60). The state’s highest court up- 
held this stand. Had the Supreme 
Court gone along, it would have cast 
doubt on practically every interstate 
agreement. 

* 
Freight car output in March jumped 
to 7,011, topping even Washington’s 
rosy prediction of 6,500 (BW —Apr.7 
"51,p10). February’s total was 5,842. 

& 
Lake ore carriers will begin loading iron 
ore from upper Superior ports this week- 
end. The start of the season is a good 
two weeks ahead of last year, but still 
two weeks later than had been hoped 
for. 


e 
Westinghouse is fed up with quickie 
strikes by members of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO), 
it said in a letter to all East Pittsburgh 
plant employees. Unless IUE starts to 
“conduct itself as a responsible union,” 
it will consider shutting down the en- 
tire plant, the company said. 

e 
Lionel, the clectric-train manufacturer, 
broadened its base by buying Universal 
Aviation Corp., maker of instrument 
panels. Lionel will operate the com- 
pany as a division. 
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There are three wr 


yet ataaceman atc 


ong ways to Lose Weight 








Through strenuous exercise 

Authorities agree that physical ac- 
tivity alone causes relatively little 
weight loss. Moreover, it places an 
extra burden on the heart which may 
already be taxed from overweight. In 
addition, exercise may increase appe- 
tite and cause a person to eat more 
than he usually would. 








Through quick reducing diets 


Doctors say that practically all “get- 
thin-quick”’ diets are likely to do more 
harm than good. That is because sud- 
den weight loss may impair health by 
lowering a person’s strength and re- 
sistance. Gradual weight reduction— 
ranging from two to three pounds a 
week—protects against these hazards, 








Through reducing pills 


Medical science has long condemn- 
ed the use of self-prescribed drugs to 
reduce weight. Authorities say these 
drugs should be used only when rec- 
ommended by a doctor and then 
taken exactly as directed. Many of 
them may affect the heart or cause 
other serious conditions. 





There is one best way to Lose Weight 


simply due to overeating. 


The way to accomplish weight reduction is through a 





diet prescribed and supervised by the doctor. Authorities 
caution against overweight—especially after age 30—as 
excess pounds may place a burden on many vital parts of 
the body, particularly the heart and circulatory system. 

The best way for each individual to get weight down 
and to keep it there, is through his doctor’s guidance. This 
is important because the doctor will determine the cause 
of overweight which, in over 95 percent of the cases, is 


The doctor’s help is needed, too, in determining what 
foods, and how much, may be eaten. He will also recom- 
mend regular exercise, and particularly that best suited 
to the individual. 


With the doctor’s advice, the hazards of sudden and 
unwise weight loss may usually be avoided . . . and weight 
reduction, in cases due to overeating, accomplished 
steadily and safely. = 


“Cheers for Chubby” is a new car- 
toon film on the danger, prevention 
and treatment of overweight. It was 
produced by Metropolitan, with the 
cooperation of the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Federal Security Agency 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Entertaining and instructive, 
“Cheers for Chubby” will be shown 
in theaters this year. Watch for it in 
your neighborhood. 
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For more information, write for 
Metropolitan’s booklet, 551S, 
“Overweight and Underweight.” 
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e Ist Round 


Pattern set by U.S. Steel; 
Feb., 1946, wages raised 
18%4¢ an hour. 


e 2nd Round 

Pattern set by General Mo- 
tors; April, 1947, wages up 
15¢. 


e 3rd Round 


Again GM; May, 1948, cost- 
of-living contract; those fol- 
lowing made it 11¢. 





e 4th Round 


The pension year; started by 
Ford and UAW, Sept., 1949. 





e 5th Round 


According to regulations it’s 
10% above Jan., 1950, base. 








e 6th Round 


The figure for this year is 
still to be fixed. 








Your New Wage Round—How Much? 


been a_ sizable, 


labor 


has union- 
sprung increase in every 
year since 1945. Has it become an an- 
nual inevitability? 

Ihe answer to that question might 
be “no”; but this the year 
to prove it. Forces and pressures that 
will make a sixth wage round in 195] 
have now gone too far to stop 

e Wage bargains, already agreed 
to, will cleanly break through the fifth- 
round ceiling. 

e Contracts basing wages on auto- 
matic adjustment clauses will pay sixth- 
round increases in the very near future. 


There 
costs 


wont be 


¢ Bargaining now in progress will 
begin to set a pattern for 195] pay 
hikes 

¢ Employer competition for skilled 
labor regulations to 
ease, even though—by miracle— 
price and wage spiraling is halted 
¢ Approval of Pacts—It’s an open se- 
cret in Washington that the first job 
any new or reconstituted wage stabili- 
zation authority will get is to approve 
agreements already made in meatpack- 
ing and shipbuilding. Both have signed 
contracts providing rates well above the 
10% ceiling, which is supposed to 
mark the fifth-round limit. The sixth- 
round boost in meat is 8¢; in ship- 
building, it is a shade over 6¢, on the 
avcrage. 
¢C-of-L Hikes—Cost-of-living wage 
contracts, of which General Motors’ is 
the widely copied prototype, now have 
wage rates right at the 10% ceiling. 
Conservative estimates are that such 
contracts will deliver a 4¢-an-hour raise 
by June. 

There has been a tendency to forget 
that most cost-of-living contracts also 
have a so-called “annual improvement” 
clause. In GM, and many of the others, 
this will add 4¢ more an hour in 
June—over and above the c-of-] boost. 


71) ’ 
Will force wage 


ome 


30 


Thus it seems that the pattern-mak- 
ing auto industry is already committed 
to a sixth-round down payment of 8¢ 
before summer. 
¢ New Bargaining—Westinghouse be- 
gan wage negotiations this week. The 
first of the four unions it will meet 

-under a wage-reopening contract clause 
is asking a 32¢-an-hour increase. 

Boeing Airplane is in sixth-round bar- 
gaining with its plant unions. 

Paper industry contracts expire in 
May. 

Women’s clothing contracts expire in 
May. 

Anaconda, pacemaker for nonferrous 
metals, has wage negotiations in May. 

Rubber contracts either expire or call 
for wage reopenings in May and June. 

Maritime labor on both coasts has 
wage bargaining scheduled for June. 

Steel companies have a new contract 
to negotiate before Jan. 1. 

No one seriously believes that these 
negotiations will leave wages at their 
present levels. 
¢ Skilled Workers Needed—A_tug-of- 
war over skilled workers is on again. 
Smaller employers, as usual, are being 
outpulled by big companies opening 
new plants or reactivating old ones with 
cost-plus defense contracts. But, though 
the employers losing men are small, 
they are important to defense produc- 
tion. 

For example, the drain on skilled 
manpower in machine and tool-and-die 
shops is already a matter of great con- 
cern. The situation is particularly seri- 
ous where new defense plants have 
moved into areas clustered with small 
shops and plants. 

Here are some actual cases brought 
to Washington’s attention by the Na- 
tional Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn., 
which represents some 425 shops: 

e A Ford Motor Co. plant in Cin- 


cinnati, in operation for six months, has 
hired many skilled workers away from 
tool-and-die shops in the Cincinnati 
area. Ford is paying 20¢ to 30¢ an hour 
more than the going rate of pay. Small 
shops are now “critically short” of help. 

¢ A manufacturer of aviation equip- 
ment on a cost-plus basis 1S planning 
to take over the old Chance-Vought 
war plant in Bridgeport, Conn. It is now 
advertising for 5,000 plant workers—in- 
cluding tool-and-die mechanics. Small 
shops already operating in the Bridge- 
port-Providence (R. I.) area can’t meet 
the proposed hourly rate for toolmakers; 
they fear they’re in for heavy manpower 
losses. 

e A new defense plant, just opened 
in Indianapolis, needs tool-and-die 
workers and is offering them $2.23 an 
hour to start, plus cost-of-living and 
other fringe benefits. The going rate in 
tool-and-die shops is now $2.10 an hour, 
and no c-of-] raises or fringes. 

e Ads in Dayton (Ohio) news- 
papers offer tool-and-die makers “‘a guar- 
anteed $200 a week”’ if they'll switch to 
a company doing cost-plus work. The 
$200 would include a lot of overtime 
work paid for at a rate of more than 
$4 an hour, 

NTDMA warned the government 

that these are typical—rather than iso- 
lated—cases. 
e Hands Tied—Until the wage-stabili- 
zation program went into effect, small 
shops could boost pay to meet compet- 
ing wage offers—and then raise prices. 
Now, they can’t. Yet their products 
are vital to defense. 

A black market already exists in 
wages. To keep it from turning the 
labor market into a chaos will take 
manpower allocation or easier wage 
rules. The former is still a long time off. 
The latter, however, seems just around 
the corner (page 20). 
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COMMUNISTS circulated this “Stockholm” peace petition. Now it has become .. . 


New Grounds for Firing 


NLRB’s “red policy” shifts as Bott upholds dropping of 
worker who signed petition. The grounds: His suspected Communist 
activity ‘“caused considerable unrest among employees.” 


Unions plagued by Communist fac- 
tions are carefully analyzing a new ruling 
by NLRB’s general counsel, George 
Bott. Employers who have been 
prevented by legal barriers from firing 
Communists should study it, too. 

Che ‘laft-Hartley act provides that 
an employee can’t be fired because he’s 
booted out of his union. Unions went 
on expelling Communists when they 
found them, but employers could not 
follow up such action by a discharge. 
his is changed in a significant respect 
by Bott’s new ruling. 
¢ Stockholm Petition—Here are the 
facts on which Bott built the new 
doctrine: 

Last July Matt Pirker, member of 
AFL’s hosiery workers union and em- 
ployee of Holeproof Hosiery Co. in 
Milwaukee, signed a statement of sup- 
port for the “Labor Peace Committee” 
and the so-called Stockholm peace peti- 
tion. Washington authorities have held 
that both the committee and the peti- 
tion are instruments of communism. 

Pirker identified himself by organiza- 
tion name and local number as a union 
man. So angry union brothers expelled 
him from the union. The grounds: 
using the union’s name without au- 
thority and bringing discredit on it. 
¢ Caused Unrest—The day after the 
union acted against Pirker, Holeproof 
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fired him. The company’s grounds: 
Pirker’s continued employment was 
causing serious labor unrest and dis- 
rupted production. 

Pirker immediately sought the protec- 
tion of Taft-Hartley and filed a petition 
with NLRB demanding reinstatement. 
His grounds: ‘The law guarantees his 
job rights; union expulsion is no legal 
cause for dismissal. 

Despite the fact that the law seemed 
to run with Pirker, the regional NLRB 
office could not bring itself to order 
Holeproof Hosiery to reinstate him. So 
Pirker appealed to NLRB’s general 
counsel, Bott, the court of last resort 
on whether NLRB will take a case. 

Bott turned him down. And in doing 
so, he gave the law a new meaning. He 
went right around the question of 
whether the discharge didn’t really re- 
sult from the union’s action. He held 
that “the underlying reason for the dis- 
charge . . . was suspected Communist 
activity . . . resented by the employees 
and union and a subject of great con 
cern to the employer [because] it caused 
considerable unrest among employees.” 
¢ Outside T-H—When an _ individual 
raises such problems, Bott concluded, 
his activity is not protected by T-H. 

Unions are seeing in this doctrine a 
new guide for ridding plants of Com- 
munists—if they get emplover help. 





In the new $24 million bus terminal 
of the New York Port Authority, a 
Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating provides heating 
“Controlled-by-the-Weather.” 
Hailed as the cure for many of New 
York’s traffic ills, it is said that the 
new terminal will take 4,570 of the 
5,050 out-of-town buses off mid- 
town streets. 

Heating for tenant-occupied spaces 
—shops and offices—is varied auto- 
matically with changes in outdoor 
temperature. Seven heating zones 
are controlled from one central 
station. Webster Radiator Supply 
Valves and Webster Traps are used 
throughout the building. Steam for 
heating is taken from the mains of 
the New York Steam Corporation. 


Port Authority Bus Terminal, New York City. 
Heating Contractor: Riggs Distler & Co., Inc., 
N. Y. Builders: Turner Construction Co. 


Other Port Authority buildings 
heated by Webster Moderator Sys- 
tems include the huge Inland Ter- 
minal, built in 1932, No. 2 Freight 
Station built 1948, Union Terminal 
Freight Station No. 3, Newark, and 
the Federal Building at Interna- 
tional Airport, both built in 1949. 
A Webster Representative will be 
glad to tell you about modern steam 
heating with the Webster Modera- 
tor System. Or ask for Bulletin 
B-900-4. 
BW-4 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Fide. 
MOL WEBSTER ~ 
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"Controlled: by thé weather” 
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A thin coating of Fuller Floor Wax 


protects and beautifies your floors. 


Cleaning problems are simplified, too, 
since the dirt is all on top of the wax a 
film. This means /ess cleaner, less elbow 


grease, less time required. 

Your Fuller industrial representative 
can recommend the type — liquid or 
paste — best suited for your require- 
ments. Ask him, too, about Fuller 
Furniture Polish and Fuller Metal 
Polish to protect and improve the ap- 
pearance of your furniture and equip- 


ment, or write... 


SHIPPED FROM NINE 
DISTRIBUTION POINTS 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


mie FULLER BRUSH @. 
1k MAIN staeeT, wantronD 2. CONN’ | sor Fun (Story on page 34) 
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THE JOB... 


Chrysler Industrial Engines 


e ae t 
give Better Performance Av Conpeomens * Waals Goria 
Pumps * Generators * Tractors * Arc 
Welders * Baling Machines * Con- , 


at Lower Cost! veyors * Tackle Blocks * Winches _ 


in Farming, Chrysler Powers 

Tractors * Combines * Gang Mowers 
Spreaders * Irrigation Equipment 
Orchard Sprayers * Hay Choppers 
Pumps * Feed Mills * Sprinklers 


In Other Fields, a Powers 
rep cme Motor Coaches ° Drill- 
ing Equipment * Air Conditioning 


Favipmnent. ° Pkg Machines + Fire 
Flushers * Snow 


Plows * ou well Well Pumps and Drillers 


Sy HRVSLER 





one of eight basic models 
eer 


Leading manufacturers and operators of industrial equipment are 
unanimous in their praise of Chrysler Industrial Engines. 


For Chrysler Industrial Engines are designed and built specifically 
for rugged work. They are engineered to develop maximum power 
day-in, day-out with a minimum of down time and at a minimum 
operating cost. They are not only capable of wide application but 
they can also be adapted to specific regional operating conditions. 


Chrysler Industrial Engines are backed by service everywhere. 


A letter of inquiry will bring an engineer well qualified to discuss 
your application. Address: Industrial Engine Division, The Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 





Paper 
that getS around 


So 
OF 


‘(SP Vy Ap 


Tea for two—and it is true that few pack- 
aging materials can resist odor“ pass-through” 
so well as Glassine. That's why this good pa- 
per is so often used to guard the delicate 
aroma of tea against foreign odors that lurk 
everywhere. 


Tailor-Made! ... 


t 
One of the great merits of 
Rhinelander G & G* 
qualities that can be built into them. It is rou- 
a grade of paper to 
meet a customer's precise needs, often doing a 
yuld not handle 


papers is the variety of 
tine with us to “build” 


job that paper previously c 


Pert Little Accordion-Pleated baking cups 
of Rhinelander Glassine bring many a tasty, 
baker's product into your home. They appeal 
to both eye and appetite and provide conven- 
ence with cleanliness. Mighty useful, mind 
you, in your own home baking 


*Glassine and Greaseproof—the functional 
papers that do so many tough jobs well. 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





HEALTH HINTS by an Esso doctor help 


prospective pensioners plan their future. 


ASK vouRSE, is Co 
my PMEY USF rue. nis 


MAKING A BUDGET of income and liv- 
ing needs helps round out plans. 


What to Do for Retirement 


Most workers approaching 65 are 
pathetically unprepared for retirement. 
They may have assured funds—social 
security and pensions—but they have 
no concrete program for the future. 
¢ Industrial Worry—Industry has grown 
more and more aware of this over the 
last two years. It has figures showing 
the average worker who retires at 6$ 
has 13 more years to live. And it real- 
izes that unhappy pensioners can cause 
serious damage to a company’s public 
relations. They provoke comments like 
this: ““The company certainly killed 
poor Jones, retiring him so early.” 

As a result, Eastman Kodak, Ameti- 
can Rolling Mills, U.S. Rubber, West- 
ern Electric, Shell Oil, and a number 
of other major companies have adopted 
informal and intermittent programs 
planned to ease retirements. 

General Motors distributes a series of 
seven pre-retirement booklets and has 


a counseling program in the planning 
stage. Still others are looking about 
for ideas. And all of them are watching 
closely what Esso Standard Oil Co. 
doing to prepare workers at Bayonne 
and Bayway (N. J.) refineries for a happy 
and useful retirement. 

¢ Is He Happy?—Until about a year 
ago, Esso shared a common belief that 
a man welcomes the day he retires. 
And why not? No more alarm clocks. 
No more going out, regardless of 
weather or health. No more punching 
time clocks. No more work. Instead, 
years of loafing around, free to do as 
you please. 

But Esso’s Morton Pierson had 
some vague doubts about the happy 
time. They crystallized when he at- 
tended an industrial conference on the 
problem of the 65-and-over man and 
woman. 

Urged by Pierson, Esso undertook a 
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as 


can be your most important visitor 


This man is your local insurance agent. He is the one man 
who can provide you with adequate protection against loss . . . losses 
that you cannot see or predict. 
No businessman can be completely certain that every one of his employes 
is trustworthy. No business is completely safe without the protection 
this man can give. 
Welcome this man when he calls. Consult him... your local insurance 


agent... today. Tomorrow could be too late. 


To obtain the name of your nearest U.S.F.&G. agent or for claim service 
in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
a YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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RELEASE MACHINE CAPACITY FOR 
OTHER URGENT PRODUCTION! 


Powdermet gears, bearings, electronic 
components, and small assembly parts 
require no machining . . . are delivered 
to you ready for assembly! Yet they have 
precision tolerances as close as fine 
machining can produce. Powdermet 
parts also help solve your procurement 
problems, for all necessary materials 
are ordered by PMP. 

Other important advantages are elec- 
trical permeability controlled 
porosity . . . self-lubrication . . . and 
lower cost—generally less than half! For 
Savings in time, money, and 7} 
production capacity, investi-/ 

gate Powdermet! A. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 4 
Including catalog data ond 
standard bearings and gears 


“Trade Mark 


POWDERED METAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION of “Wxeccca 


9335 W. Belmont Ave. 
Franklin Park, tll. 





survey of some 1,000 company pen- 
sioners in coastal New Jersey. The 
results disturbed everyone. 

e Retirement Shock—One retired em- 
ployee had just committed suicide. 
Several had suffered nervous breakdowns 
in the past year. Others were just 
“failing.” Their families and doctors 
blamed “retirement shock”’—plain bore- 
dom and a feeling of uselessness 
brought on by meaningless leisure after 
long, active lives. 

The wife of one man told an Esso 
interviewer that her husband was broken 
in health until he “got wise and got 
himself a new job.” He’s a bank mes- 
senger in New York now, well and 
happy. 

e Nervous and Snarling—Another wife 
reported ‘the mister” was “nervous and 
snarling and always underfoot.” She 
persuaded him to answer an ad for a 
doorman at a Newark hotel. Now, she 
told an interviewer, he’s himself again. 

Another pensioner cured himself, he 
reported. He liked woodwork. “Bored” 
by piddling around, he set up a work- 
shop in his garage, started reporting to 
work when the refinery morning 
whistle blew, quitting at the evening 
whistle. He makes gifts and does repair 
jobs. Last year he earned $1,600. 
¢ Poor Planning—The company ran a 
second survey last year among workers 
within a year or so of retirement. It 
wanted to find out how much advance 
planning toward retirement was being 
done. Mostly, all it got were a lot of 
generalities in answer to: “What do 
you plan to do when you retire?” 

Most men said they just intend to sit 

around and enjoy not working. Some 
said they want to catch up on hunting 
and fishing. Many mentioned moving 
to Florida to live—but without any idea 
of the cost, or whether they could afford 
it. Some said they intend to load up 
the car and see the country. A few said 
they plan to buy farms. 
e An Answer—The company’s Prepara- 
tion for Retirement program, headed 
by Pierson, is intended to remedy this 
“appalling lack of plans.” Set up with 
medical, psychiatric, and geriatric aid, 
its aim is to help employees understand 
what retirement means—and what they 
should do to get ready for it. 

The program went into effect at 
Bayonne last August, and at Bayway in 
September, 1950. Esso still calls it 
“experimental” and subject to month- 
by-month changes, as improvements 
suggest themselves. But as now set up, 
it works this way: 
¢ Letter First-One year before retire- 
ment, a man gets a personal letter from 
his refinery superintendent. It calls 
attention to his retirement date and 
invites the employee to attend a series 
of five weekly retirement conferences, 
lasting one hour each, and held on com- 
pany time. Attendance is voluntary, 


. 


but so far nobody has turned down the 
chance. 

Each series of conferences brings to- 
gether men who are scheduled to retire 
in the same month. It doesn’t matter 
what jobs they hold, how high or how 
low. At one recent series of conferences, 
a department head and a laborer sat 
side by side—and found their problems 
and interests were about the same. 

So far, attendance at the Esso con- 

ferences has ranged from six to 10 men 
—an ideal number, the company feels, 
because it makes possible informal, 
personalized discussions. 
¢ Know Each Other—The first weekly 
conference is intended mainly to get 
people acquainted with each other and 
with the purposes of the program. 
Pierson usually conducts it himself. 
Ihe employees are told the general 
characteristics of older age (not ‘‘old 
age” because they won’t admit to that) 
and how to develop a healthy outlook 
toward the future. They’re urged to 
start planning for retirement. A check- 
sheet (picture, page 3+) helps them. 
e Health and Finances—lhe second 
conference is conducted by a member 
of Esso’s medical staff. It goes into the 
medical aspects of retirement—what can 
be expected, physically, as years pile 
up, and how to stay healthy. 

The third session is turned over to 
an administrative officer of the com- 
pany. It stresses the financial needs for 
retirement and what prospective pen- 
sioners can expect from Ksso’s retire- 
ment plan (more liberal than the gen- 
eral run of $100 and $120 industrial 
plans) and from social security. Con- 
ferees are urged to make out. budgets 
for retirement years, to see, on paper, 
what thev’ll have to live on, and what 
they need for any plans they have. 
¢ Do Something—The fourth session is 
devoted largely to planning personal 
activities. It goes into case studies of 
what other Esso “‘ex’s” are doing—in- 
cluding a sprinkling of warnings from 
some who got off on the wrong foot. 
Then conferees are urged to take stock 
of their job skills, to see what they 
can use for pleasure or profit. They are 
urged to develop hobbies, make friends 
among older people already retired, take 
more interest in church and civic af- 
fairs, and otherwise plan for an active 
life. One thing is stressed: A man 
ought to plan something to keep his 
hands busy, a handicraft of some kind. 
¢ Roundup—The fifth and final con- 
ference is a roundup of all that has 
gone before and a bull session on plans 
for retirement. One object is to match 
plans and interests; a man who likes 
gardening can be introduced to another 
who has a similar hobby. Hobby groups 
are beginning to shape up that way. 

Each conference is conducted with 
liberal use of visual material. Folders 
with material on retirement are dis- 
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An informative message from Chrysler Corporation 


NEW DESIGN FREIGHT CAR TRUCK DELIVERS HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


Canysten engineering research 
has always included vehicle “ride” 
—the design and construction that 
give superior riding qualities in the 
vehicles we make. 

Revolutionary advances in cars 
and trucks have come out of this 
fundamental research. And our en- 
gineers became interested in apply- 
ing these important principles of 
vehicle ride to serve American rail- 
roads and shippers. 

In collaboration with railroads, we 
developed an advanced design Rail- 
road Freight Car Truck which affords 
greater protection to goods in transit, 
even in capacity loading. 

It is built with balanced suspension 
which absorbs both lateral and verti- 


cal track-originated shocks. It is effi- 
cient to operate and easy to maintain. 
Its durability, dependability and re- 
duced wear have been demonstrated 
in several years and many miles of 
railroad freight and head-end service. 


All segments of the transportation 
industry are vital to our nation’s 
mobility. The development of this 
railroad truck stems from a basic 
automotive engineering advance, 
translated to the field of railroad 
transportation. 


Chrysler Corporation felt that the 
best interests of the railroads would 
be served by extending to established 
manufacturers of railroad equipment 
the opportunity to produce this ad- 
vanced unit. [t is through such chan- 


nels that it is available to American 
railroads. 


Symington-Gould Corporation, 
Depew, N. Y., has been licensed to 
manufacture and sell the Chrysler 
Design Railroad Freight Truck. The 
self-contained friction snubbers—an 
important feature of the truck—are 
of Chrysler design and are manufac- 
tured and sold by the Houde Engi- 
neering Division, Houdaille-Hershey 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The new trucks are already in use 
by many railroads on their freight 
cars, and they have been adopted 
for the General American-Evans 
Damage Free Box Car. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Long travel coil springs work with 
snubbers to cushion load. No “har- 
monic bouncing” of car body to dam- 
age equipment or lading. 


Self-contained friction snubbers 
smooth and control the action of 
the springs to protect car and con- 
tents against vertical shock. 


U-shaped swing hangers have pendu- 
lum action which absorbs lateral 
shocks and insures ride stability. 





16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


No matter if your sales problem deals with 
intangibles or “hard goods” the revolutionary 
Ampro Stylist will be a tremendous selling 
force on your side. Proved effective by hun- 
dreds of business houses nationwide, this 
amazing, easy-to-use projector offers many 
“expensive projector” features at its modest 
price. Features like 20 Ib. lift-up weight... 
with a complete carrying weight of only 29 
Ibs. (including 8" speaker). Add advantages 
like fast set-up, easy, foolproof threading, 
simple centralized controls, full hour reels— 
and you've got a blue chip investment at low 
first cost that'll pay rich dividends $ 00 
in sales. Fully guaranteed. Coupon 


>» re » fac ite ! 
below gets the facts... write now! ‘“SompreTe 


Light and 
Compact! 
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AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


a 
BW-4-51 


' 
Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the | 
amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for business | 
use . . . also folder on Ampro Model 690 
Power Speaker. | 
I 





tributed. Most are gone over in the 
conferences; Esso has found conferees 
aren’t willing to do much reading on 
their own. 

¢ Followup—Esso schedules followup 
contacts with prospective pensioners, 


six and three months before retirement, 
to check on planning and to offer fur- 
ther assistance. So far, however, few 
are taking advantage of a standing offer 
of personal counseling by medical, psy- 
chiatric, and employee-relations advisers. 
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Union Security: Ill 


SOMEWHAT surprising re- 

sult of the ‘Taft-Hartley act 
was to put new life and pressure 
into the drive for union security. 
(The background of that drive was 
discussed in this space last week— 
page 32.) 

There are two reasons why the 
law sharpened this problem for a 
large section of management. ‘The 
first can be called “‘strategic”’; the 
second, “‘tactical.” 

From the union point of view, 
the passage of Taft-Hartley was a 
stunning blow. Union leaders felt 
an attack had been mounted that 
threatened the very survival of 
their organizations. For strategic 
“reasons, they pushed harder at 
every opportunity to establish or 
strengthen union security. It was 
to be their long-run defense against 
use of Taft-Hartley to weaken or 
destroy unionism. 


ACTICALLY, one provision of 

the T-H law proved extremely 
useful to the unions in campaign- 
ing for security. ‘This was the sec- 
tion that authorizes the National 
Labor Relations Board to conduct 
a poll on whether employees want 
their union to demand a union 
shop contract. 

Just like the section in the law 
that outlaws the closed shop, 
the vote-before-a-union-shop-can-be- 
demanded provision was conceived 
as an anti-umon-security measure. 
Underlying its enactment was the 
assumption that union security was 
prized only by union leadership, 
that the rank and file of union 
members were indifferent or actu- 
ally opposed to it. It was thought 
that banning a union shop demand 
unsupported by an employee vote 
would, to a large extent, take the 
demand out of collective _ bar- 
gaining. 

The effect was just the opposite. 
Before ‘Taft-Hartley, a demand for 
a union shop was usually opposed 
on the ground that employees did 
not want it. Few such contracts 
were written in the automobile, 





steel, electrical manufacturing, rub- 
ber, and other key industries. Since 
Taft-Hartley, however, unions have 
pressed for union shop polls. In 
1948, employees who voted ap- 
proved the union shop demand in 
98% of the elections. By 1951 
that overwhelming majority had 
declined only fractionally—to 96%. 


RMED WITH SUCH incon- 

testable evidence of employee 
support, unions have been able to 
make hash of much employer op- 
position. As a consequence, the 
union shop virtually covers the 
auto industry; it is growing signifi- 
cantly in steel; it has begun te 
penetrate rubber and_ electrical 
manufacturing. 

Bargaining now over union se- 
curity is largely bargaining over 
what kind of union shop will be 
contracted for. General Motors 
found a compromise between the 
pure union shop—which provides, 
simply, that every employee be a 
union member and every new em- 
ployee become a member after 
a short probationary period—and 
maintenance of membership. Main- 
tenance of membership required 
that all union members stay mem- 
bers; it did not affect nonunion 
members. Other companies have 
followed the GM formula. 


HAT SPELLS trouble ahead 
is union determination to 
push beyond the GM deal despite a 
residue of employer opposition, in 
a still-important section of industry, 
to union security of any type. 
Normally, the needs of the 
mobilization program might be 
counted on to moderate both union 
and management stubbornness and 
force some kind of armistice on 
the question, But the special situa- 
tion created by labor’s fight with 
the Administration over direction 
of the mobilization program may 
lead to just the reverse. 
An effort to forecast what’s com- 
ing on this will be the subject of 
the next Labor Angle. 
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CBUsINESS WEEK 


Where You Are Is Vital 


It costs $3,933 a year to live in Milwaukee; 
about $500 less to live in New Orleans. 
That, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is the “modest but adequate” 
budget required for the average family of 
four. If you want specific information 
about your city, BLS can give it to you. 
Many employers in “low-cost’’ communities 
have found bargaining ammunition in 
BLS’ figures—especially in dealing with a 
union that wants to equal what other 
unions have got. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Reuther’s re-election, unopposed, in 
UAW last week doesn’t mean the union 
has no more faction problems. ‘The 
opposition dropped its plans for a slate 
because it had no candidate strong 
enough to make a real race. 

* 
A drive on “racketeering” that affects 
business is planned by the Employers 
Assn. of Chicago. Union practices will 
be investigated, but the association says 
it plans no “attack on honest labor— 
organized or unorganized.” 

2 
A freeze on profits was urged by Sen. 
James H. Duff (R., Pa.) recently in a 
specch before a receptive Pennsylvania 
AFL convention. 
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MAINTENANCE problem 
solved with chemistry... 
water flow increased 177% 
with reduced pump pressure 


A large power company had over 
800 ft. of four-inch buried water line 
so heavily encrusted with deposits 
that water flow was inadequate. 
Dowell Service removed this deposit 
in just 8 hours. Water flow was 
increased from 45 gallons per min- 
ute at 32 lb. to 125 g.p.m. at 24 lb. 
. . with no costly digging or dis- 
mantling of the water line. 
This is only one of the many indus- 
trial applications where experienced 
Dowell engineers, using special 
solvents and equipment, can help 
you cut maintenance costs rapidly 
and effectively. Dowell solvents, 


Seas: 
DOWE 


In <« oO YS ee 


Hi 
rE D 
TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 


80 strategically located offices 
ready to serve all industry with— 


Maintenance cleaning service for industrial 
heat exchange equipment. 

Chemical services for oil, gas and water wells. 
Magnesium anodes for corrosion control. 


_ DOWELL. 
SERVICE 


introduced through regular connec- 
tions, go wherever steam or water 
flow. They are designed to remove 
profit-stealing deposits and restore 
operating efficiency to many kinds 
of industrial equipment. 


Dowell Service can save you time 
and money if deposits are reducing 
capacity in your boilers, heat 
exchange equipment, water wells, 
pipe lines and many types of pro- 
cess equipment. Call the nearest 
Dowell office for free consultation 
on your maintenance cleaning prob- 
lems, or write direct to Dept. 503 
in Tulsa for more information. 





AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION SYSTEM 


Unbelievably simple system atomizes oil into mist, circulates it through 
tubing to bearings. Bathes all bearing surfaces with fresh, clean, cool 
oil film. Uniformly maintains oil film on all sliding, rubbing, rolling parts 
regardless of variations in load, temperature or speed! No “peaks and 
valleys” of lubrication. 


Fully automatic—eliminates waste and the uncertainties of the “human 
element.” Extends bearing life as much as 17% times. Seals bearings’ 
against dirt and abrasives. Cuts oil consumption as much as 90%. 
Greatly reduces the number of oils needed. 
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Here is lubricating progress 

so major —so far-reaching — os 
as to command the interest of every executive Desk-Top Demonstration, 
concerned with industrial lubrication practices No Obligation—Mail Coupon at Right 


and costs. The handy coupon attached to your Company letter- 
F ‘. ; head will bring a trained Alemite Lubrication Repre- 
You'll marvel that a system so simple—without sentative to your office. In a brief yet thorough 


any moving parts—can bring such a revolutionary Desk-Top Demonstration he will answer questions 


change in the lubrication of machinery. and tell you how Alemite Oil-Mist can provide more 
efficient lubrication at lower cost than you ever 


The Alemite Oil-Mist System requires only two thought possible. Clip and mail the coupon today—to 
simple settings—to control the amount of air pres- Alemite, Division of Stewart-Warner, 
‘ , F 1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
sure, and to regulate the density of the Oil-Mist. 
Once set, they require no further attention. 


This great new Alemite Oil-Mist System has been 
proved by plant installations on a wide variety of 
machines in many industries including steel, coal, 
food processing, chemicals, metalworking, textiles 
and woodworking. The results are spectacular—in 
reduced lubrication costs, reduced maintenance 
costs, reduced service, reduced “down-time.” 
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< OjL MIST 


8 Advantages of the Alemite Oil-Mist System 


1. Continuous Lubrication 


Constantly deposits a fresh, clean film of 
oil on all surfaces of all bearings in the 
system. 


2. Fully Automatic Lubrication 
Eliminates the uncertainties of the “hu- 
man element.” (Refilling the reservoir is 
the only periodic service required.) 


3. Elimination of Guesswork 


Every bearing picks up only as much Oil- 
Mist as it needs. No bearing can be over- 
looked. None gets over-lubricated. 


4. Reduction of Bearing Temperatures 


Oil-Mist acts as bearing coolant, can 
lower bearing temperatures as much as 
20°F. 


<— OIL MIST 


5. Reduction of Types of Oil 

Oil-Mist greatly reduces the number of 
oils that must be stocked, handled, and 
applied. 

6. Elimination of “Down-Time”’ 

All bearings in the system are constantly 
lubricated while the machine continues 
to produce. 


7. Extension of Bearing Life 

Oil-Mist multiplies the life of bearings 
many times. The life of grinding machine 
bearings has been extended from 400 to 
7,000 hours. 


8. Consumption of Oil Cut 90% 


The Oil-Mist System usually consumes 
approximately 49 the amount consumed 
by any other oiling method. 


Alemite (©)/]{Lo/,%\JSSiP Lubrication 


Here is an example of the 
many kinds of mechanical mo- 
tions that can be lubricated by 
an Alemite Oil-Mist System, 
using one oil. On this automatic 
drilling machine Alemite Oil- 
Mist is lubricating 20 points, in- 
cluding cam, quill, worm and 
gear, reduction gear, gear and 
rack, gear train, plain and ball 
bearings. With Alemite Oil- 
Mist, this machine consumes 
only 10 oz. of oil during an 80- 
hour work week. System draws 
less than ONE cu. ft. of air per 
minute at 10 psi. 


Alemite, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. B-41 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


~] Please have your Alemite Lubrication Representative 
arrange a desk-top demonstration of Oil-Mist. This en- 


tails no cost or obligation on my part 
Please send me information about Oil-Mist by mail 


My name 
Position 


Company (leave blank if letterhead attached) 





DRILLING and cutting coal out of the seam at Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation’s Mathies mine is done automatically. It has to be. So does . . . 


LOADING, because the seam contains lots of slate mixed with the 
coal, and operating scale has to be big and costs low to make mine pay. 


Coal: How You Get It and Count It 


mined in the U.S 
1 end to end, it would 

But the Dept. of 
Mines doesn’t 
of the few 
least 


If all the coal 
last year were 
reach a long 
Interior's Bureau of 
know far. That’s one 
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tacked on to this definition. Bureau 
of Mines counts only coal that comes 
out of mines with an output of 1,000 
tons a year or more. The bureau fig- 
ures there are something like 10,000 
in this class and that they produce 
practically all U.S. coal. It would be 
ilmost impossible to get absolutely 
all that is produced into the figures 
So, for purposes of coal statistics, mines 
that produce less than 1,000 tons an- 
nually aren’t mines, and what comes 
out of them isn’t coal. 

¢ Captive Mines—Besides coal _pro- 
duced for sale in the open market, the 
bureau's figures also cover metallurgical 
coal—the kind produced by steel com- 
panies in their own “captive” mines— 
and coal used by the railroads that 
haul it. This coal never goes on the 
market, but it counts as part of pro- 
duction. 

In the coal industry, a ton 
of 2,000 avoirdupois pounds, not 
2,240 or 2,204.62. 

The main ingredient of the bureau’s 
weekly coal output estimates—nobody 
claims that they are more than that—is 
daily rail carloading figures compiled 


consists 


by the Assn. of American Railroads. 
¢ Daily Loading—The weekly produc- 
tion of coal figures begins when a 
group of girls from the bureau goes over 
to the Transportation Bldg. in Wash- 
ington to AAR’s headquarters. ‘They 
copy off the daily coal loading figures 
sent in by the nation’s railroads. ‘Vhis— 
converted to tons—is the basis of the 
weekly report. 

But though much 
directly from the pits 
railroad a lot of it isn’t. Plenty 
is shipped by trucks and barges. A lot 
is used at the mines. And employees 
buy and cart away some, too. So the 
bureau’s staff has to make allowances 
for these factors. An arbitrary figure 
is added to the railroad-hauled coal 
for each additional factor. 

Determining what the figure should 
be is no pushover. Bureau people have 
to keep up with every possible influ- 
ence on production and shipping. Aside 
from the obvious one of coal strikes, 
there are many others. If the Mo- 
nongahela River is frozen solid, coal 
won't move down to Pittsburgh by 
barge from Pennsylvania mines. And 


coal is loaded 
into waiting 


cars, 
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PREPARATION plant gets fed the same way—with automatic conveyors. Here slate is 
removed, leaving coal. Like the mine, this plant has high output, low labor cost per ton. 


SHIPPING is done mostly by barge and truck. Belt conveyor runs from plant to dock. Con- 
veyor behind it carries coal fines to a nearby powerplant. 
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Washington's Lencshire 
House Air Conditioned 


by Barn 


The 126 apartments in this new 
8-story building on Wisconsin 
Avenue are kept cool and com- 
fortable by three Frick refrigerat- 
ing machines. Evaporative con- 
densers, placed on the roof, save 
95% of the water otherwise re- 
quired. 


A 


Frick Evaporative Condensers 
ve Water 

Installation by Harvey W. 
Hottel, Inc., Frick Distributors of 
Washington, D. C. 

Lencshire House was built and 
is owned by The Lenkin Construc- 
tion Co. 

A Frick air conditioning unit (of 
5 or 7'/2 hp. size) or a central sys- 
tem like that at Lencshire House, 
will increase profits in your busi- 
ness. Consult your nearest Frick 
Branch Office or Distributor 
today. 


i 
WAYNESBORO PENNA bie 


Also Buikders of Power Farming ond Sawmill Machinery 


Three NEW “ECLIPSE” Compressors 
in Service at Lencshire House 





REVOLUTIONIZES BLAST CLEANING! 


Vacuum pick-up eliminates flying 
dust and dirt. Users report that 
Vacu-Blaster soon pays for itself 


“The savings of one year’s clean- 
ing of retorts will alone repay us 
the amount we have invested in 
your equipment.” 

Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. 


“Paid for itself in a relatively 
short period of time.” 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 


Here’s the revolutionary new way 
to blast-clean metal, wood, concrete, 
brick. Exclusive vacuum pick-up elim- 
inates flying dust and dirt, reclaims 
and re-uses abrasive. No mess to clean 
up. Important savings in time and 
labor. Portable—can be moved to 
any job by truck, crane or elevator. 


Demonstration 
Can Be 


Vacu-Blaster cleans tanks and tank 
cars, inside and out; removes rust and 
paint from ships and vehicles; edge- 
cleans sheets prior to welding; cleans 
floors, walls and ceilings of food pro- 
cessing and other plants. No dust or 
dirt to contaminate product or dam- 
age machinery. 

Hundreds of satisfied users. Mail 
coupon for details about the only 
blast cleaner with a vacuum pick-up. 


VACU-BLAST C0. inc. 


261 Peninsular Ave « San Mateo, Calif. 


Vacu-Blast Co., Inc., 261 Peninsular Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 


We would like your free Vacu-Blaster catalogue. 
B arrange for demonstration____. Our _ problem is. 


. Wish to 





Name 


Position 





Arranged! 


Company 





Address 














if some group of railroadmen—say the 
switchmen—calls a slowdown or a wild- 
cat strike, coal will be shipped other 
ways if possible, or not at all. 

¢ Guessing Game—Putting an exact 
value on any one of these factors once 
it is known is almost impossible. It 
requires a kind of guessing ability 
based on experience and instinct. Be- 
sides, there are times when an arbitrary 
decision—a pure and simple guess— 
must be made to take into account 
other factors that no one is really at 
all sure about. One woman at the 
bureau is said to have a special faculty, 
a sort of eighth sense, for dreaming 
up the precise arbitrary amount that 
should be added. 

When all the figures are added to- 
gether and proper allowances for log- 
ical and illogical factors are made, the 
result is a weekly production figure. 
Ihe next step is to get the daily aver- 
age. The bureau assumes a full week 
to be six days, so it normally divides 
the weekly figure by six to get a daily 
average. But if there are any holidays 
during a week, the bureau checks car- 
loading figures for the day in question. 
If they are down to what it considers 
a significant extent, then it determines 
what fraction of a full day that par- 
ticular day should count. The result 
during holiday weeks is that the weekly 
total may be divided by a figure like 
5.3 instead of six for the daily average. 

That’s how the Figure of the Week 

is made. 
e Pretty Close—Since these weckly re- 
ports are only estimates, and couldn't 
be anything more with all the variables 
that are involved, the bureau makes 
no claims that they are accurate to the 
ounce. Normally, it figures, they are 
within a few percent of actual pro- 
duction; occasionally, they are right on 
the button; and when there are big 
disturbances like industrywide strikes, 
they may vary as much as 10% from 
actual output. But when there is a 
long-term disturbing element to the 
system, the bureau’s figures get back on 
the track almost immediately. 

A further complication is that coal 
cars are loaded more heavily at some 
times than at others. During times of 
shortage of coal cars, the bureau has 
to estimate how much above normal 
the loads are. It’s tough, but the burcau 
figures its statistic reasonably mirrors 
all these complications. 

e Recheck—As additional information 
comes through to the bureau—month- 
end figures, etc.—it revises its weekly 
totals. In its first weekly report after 
the close of the calendar year, the 
bureau publishes its estimate of total 
coal production in the U.S. ‘Then it 
sends out questionnaires to coal pro- 
ducers, state mining departments, and 
railroads asking for final revised figures. 
From this it calculates actual total pro- 
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To Every Management Engaged in Defense Production 


| 


Time is a vital element 

in all defense production— 

including yours— 

and nothing saves time like Airfreight 


THE PRESENT build-up of America’s defenses has 
brought about a great demand for many precious com- 
modities. But, the most urgently required commodity 
of them all, is time. The heaviest taak, the fastest plane, 
count for little unless ready when needed. 

As a contractor or sub-contractor contributing to this 
crucial program, you cannot afford to overlook the 








advantages of Airfreight. No longer need you risk as- 
sembly line delays when dwindling stocks can be 
replenished in hours by air. In addition, Airfreight 
enables you to allot extra days to production that were 
formerly lost to week-long surface shipments. 

Besides economy of time, Airfreight offers many 
other benefits that can play a prominent part in your 
plant’s operation. Let an American Airlines representa- 
tive show you how Airfreight can expedite your dis- 
tribution and supply problems as successfully as our 
Flagships carry your expeditors. There never has been 
a time when saving time meant more. There never has 
been a time when Airfreight was so important. 


AMERICA’S wean AIRLINE— AMERICAN A/RLINE. INC. 
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multiplies manpower 
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Materials handling has come a long way since the old-fashioned 
wheelbarrow—as witness this motorized Bell Prime-Mover. 

Powered by a gasoline engine, it runs forward and reverse, 
climbs 20% grades fully loaded, dumps mechanically. With a 
bucket volume of 10 cubic feet, and platform capacity of 1500 
pounds, one Prime-Mover and operator can do the work 
of four men with wheelbarrows. At far lower cost. And with 
less operator fatigue. 

Power is delivered by a specially designed B-W Rockford 
Clutch. Developed by Borg-Warner’s Rockford Clutch Division, 
this self-adjusting, spring-loaded, all metal clutch assures smooth, 
positive engagement, and dependable transmission of power under 
the roughest kind of conditions. Like all Rockford products, it 
is a typical example of how “‘B-W engineering makes it work— 
B-W production makes it available.” 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


ENGINEERING 


al 


PRODUCTION 
[|S 


BORG- WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BorRG & BECK 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING « L 3 MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL NT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE « NORGE- HEAT 

PESCO PRODUCTS ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 





duction for the year and publishes it 
in October of the following year. 

On Jan. 6, 1950, the bureau esti- 
mated that production for the year 1949 
ran 435-million tons. Its survey dur- 
ing the year revealed that the total 
was actually 437,868,036 tons—an 
error of only 0.65%. 

Of course, you can argue that, since 
the bureau compiles both figures  it- 
self, it can stack the cards to make it- 
self look good. But industry people 
don’t think there’s any reason to doubt 
the figures. They depend on the bu- 
reau for practically all their basic sta- 
tistics. 
¢ Mechanization—A big part of all 
the figures the bureau turns out deal 
with mechanization of mining, load- 
ing, and cleaning. The bureau breaks 
the figures down in a number of ways: 
geographically by states and counties, 
by type of mechanical equipment in 
use, by particular type of mining (un- 
derground or strip). 

It gives production of mechanically 

mined and hand-mined coal in the 
same areas, and it gives the all-impor- 
tant figure “‘average tons per man per 
day.”” With labor a major part of min- 
ing costs, the switch to machinety, 
and the consequent greater output per 
man, mean relatively lower labor 
costs. Aside from the obvious fact that 
a producer makes more money if his 
costs are lower, it also means that in 
some cases mines can be opened that 
couldn’t be if they weren’t highly 
mechanized. 
e Lots of Slate—The Mathies mine 
(pictures, page +2) is an example. When 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., a subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., de- 
cided to open the mine, it faced one 
big drawback. Rock formations sur- 
rounding the coal would make it ex- 
pensive to dig. Besides, the coal was 
mixed with a lot of slate; more than 
25% of what would be dug would be 
unsalable. So the problem was to dig 
the material and clean the slate out 
of the coal in large quantities using 
as little manpower and as much ma- 
chinery as possible to keep cost per 
ton of salable coal low. 

The trend toward mechanization is 
relatively new. In 1923, 0.3% of all 
coal produced underground was me- 
chanically loaded. By the end of 1949, 
the proportion had jumped to 67%. 
The bureau’s figures show — similar 
trends in other aspects of mechaniza- 
tion—drilling, cutting, and cleaning. 
Generally, the mines with the highest 
production potential are the ones with 
100% mechanical loading. But the 
trend is spreading even to the bottom 
class, the mines producing 1,000 tons 
to '0,000 tons a vear. 

Probably the most thoroughly mech- 
anized of all coal production is strip 
mining. It can only be carried on in 
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arcas where the coal lies close to the 
surface. Recovering it 1s simply a mat- 
ter of removing the cover and digging 
the coal from the subsurface with power 
shovels. 

Back around 1914 when it got started, 

there were only 35 strip mines (not 
counting those powered by horses). 
These mines accounted for only 0.3% 
of coal production that year. By 1949 
the number of strip mines had grown 
steadily to 1,761, producing almost 
25% of all bituminous coal. 
e Many Users—Plenty of people use 
the bureau’s figures. Equipment mak 
ers spot markets and sales trends from 
them; producers can get an idea of 
how much it is costing their compe- 
tition to do business. ‘Truckers and 
railroads watch state and county break- 
downs of production figures to find 
out if they are getting enough of the 
hauling business 

Businessmen in general can learn 
a lot from them. Indirectly, they can 
spot trends in the steel business (steel 
is coal’s biggest customer), the electric 
power industry, and the railroads. Coal 
is a varying but big part of revenue 
hauling for almost all roads, and, de- 
spite dieselization, there is still plenty 
of steam equipment operating. 

Another kind of figures the bureau 
puts out has practically no direct ap- 
plication now, but in the long run 
it will probably be most important of 
all. That’s known reserves. ‘There’s 
too much coal in the ground now for 
anyone to begin considering what to 
substitute for it, as in the case of oil 
Oil reserves are talked of in terms of 
20 or 50 or 100 years. Coal reserves 
are referred to in thousands of years. 
¢ How Long?—Actually, time is only 
a relative way to talk about reserves; 
how long they'll last depends on how 
much you're going to use. So the bu- 
rcau trics to keep its estimates in terms 
of recoverable tons, not years. But 
every once in a while in the past a 
bureau official would talk in terms of 
thousands of years, sometimes too 
many thousands. The director of the 
bureau finally came out with an order 
restricting some of the loose talk. In 
the future, the order said, bureau per- 
sonnel would restrict their time pro- 
jections of coal reserves to 2,000 years. 

The Figure of the Weck has some 
direct use for businessmen. Those in 
the coal-producing areas can get a good 
idea of how their sales will go from 
the way the income of their customers 
has been going. Coal pays its work- 
ers more than $1.5-billion a year. Busi- 
nessmen elsewhere can learn a_ lot 
about trends, because coal still is the 
No. 1 industrial fuel, and besides it 
buys $500-million worth of equipment 
from all over the country. So anybody 
can learn something from the Figure 
of the Week. 
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SHIPPER’S RAILROAD WITH 


a will to please and 
the ways of doing so 


Shippers like a friendly railroad—one will- 
ing to solve special problems, offer sugges- 
tions, follow through efficiently. We of the 
Baltimore & Ohio not only offer this 
willingness, but also support it with prac- 
tical working features like these: 

SENTINEL SERVICE. A B&O “first”? that pro- 
vides siding-to-siding dependability on car- 
load freight. Through its Automatic Records 
feature, shippers and receivers are advised of 
both schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 
TIME-SAVER SERVICE. A streamline LCL serv- 
ice that offers dependable schedules, and saves 
¥, or more shipping time. 
PROPER-HANDLING PROGRAM. An educational 
activity in freight claim prevention through 
careful handling of shipments over the road, 
in the terminals and at freight houses. 


It pays to route via B&O. Ask our man! 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 








REVOLVATOR 
speeds up the pulse 


of your production 


The pulse of your business 
is movement .. . the rapid 
moving of materials from 
one point to another in 
your plant. You can do this 
vital job faster, with less 
manpower, at lower cost 
with Revolvator portable 
elevators and liftrucks, There are two good 
reasons: (1) Revolvator equipment offers a 
host of money-saving exclusive features. 
(2) Each piece is custom-designed to your 
special needs, And you will be pleased at the 
prices of these quality “jacks-of-all-lifts.” 


One man has the 
strength of five with 
the power-operated GO- 
GETTER Pallet Type LIF- 
TRUCK, Raises full four 
inches In only four sec- 
onds, drops loads gently 
and quietly. 


Again Revolvator ingenuity cuts 
costs! The operator can lift’ ma- 
terials in two easy steps with this 
Double Stroke RED GIANT LIFTRUCK 
+ « « needs only half the effert. 


We designed this 
lightweight, eco- 
nomical UPLIFTER 


simply doubling the 
cable doubles weight- 
lifting power from 
500 te 1000 Ibs. 





wZ= eM Pe aw 


TATA 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT * SINCE 1904 


. 
© 8711 TONNELE AVE, 
* NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


$4 Without obligation, please send these bulletins, 


0 Go-Getter Power Liftrucks 
(2 Red Giant Liftrucks [) Portable Elevators 


i Name. 


° tet 
« Position 
. 
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MANAGEMENT 


What’s wrong with businessmen? 


Disorder 


Overweight (or underweight) 
Abnormal heart condition 
High blood pressure 
Defective vision (uncorrected) 


Rectal disorders 
Hernia 

Prostate disorders 
Defective hearing 
Organic heart disease 


Percent affected 


22.4%. 
15.0% 
13.5% 
12.1% 
6.2% 
4.5% 
3.7% 
3.7% 
3.3% 


Data: Based on 2,000 life insurance examinations of executives, 1949; average age, 42.5 years. 


CBUSINESS WEEK 


Executives Need the Doctor 


Studies show their health average is below the normal. 
More and more companies start medical programs to check on 


If you’re a business executive with 
an ailment, chances are you are over- 
weight or underweight, have an abnor- 
mal heart condition, high blood pres- 
sure, or substandard eyesight (uncor- 
rected by glasses). ‘hat’s what the Life 
Extension Examiners—a_ private firm 
that operates a clinic to examine key 
men on a fee basis—found in a run- 
down of 2,000 management men 
(chart). 

In a similar, though smaller, survey 
another group discovered that many 
executives take better care of thei 
cars than they do of themselves. It’s 
this sort of carelessness that prompts 
more and more companies to give pe- 
riodic health examinations to key men. 
¢ Below Pa:—There is plenty of evi- 
dence that management men aren’t so 
physically fit as they should be. ‘The 
Life Extension Examiners, for instance, 
quotes these statistics: Of 10,000 execu- 
tives with an average age of 45.6, only 
11.2% were considered in normal 
health; in a random sample (average 
age +5), only 22.4% were considered 
O.K. There are other signs that point 
to wear-and-tear on businessmen. Ad- 
vestising Age found that top ad men 
who died in 1950 averaged 574 years— 
10 years below the national average 
(BW—Mar.3’51,p68). 

In another study, three doctors at 
the Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago 
examined 55 executives under 50 and 
found only 5.4% of them free of any 
organic disorders. Hypertension, obes- 


fed 


5 


_key personnel and spot danger signals before it is too late. 


ity, abnormal heart conditions led the 
list of ailments. 

In another group, they found that 
30 out of 50 businessmen complained 
about fatigue. Most of those examined, 
they said, hadn’t seen a doctor in two 
years. ‘The Reese doctors concluded 
that “industry should insist on periodic 
health examinations of executive per- 
sonnel.” 

A lot of companies do, but the num- 
ber barely touches the surface. It’s 
estimated there are only 400 executive 
medical examination programs in Amer- 
ican and Canadian business. Among 
those with grade-A tests are General 
Motors, du Pont, Standard Oil (N.J.), 
Merck & Co., Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 
¢ During War—Checkups tailor-made 
for executives began to spread during 
World War II when companies figured 
their top people were being ov erworked 
and replacements would be hard to get. 
Ihe trend has continued in the post- 
war period. In a sampling of 84 com- 
panies with programs, more than half 
had started them in the last five years. 

From the company point of view, 
the reason for full-scale executive tests 
is simple: Good management is always 
hard to get and train; peak demand for 
several years is making it even harder. 
Another reason is organizational plan- 
ning. A company can spend time and 
money grooming a man for a top spot, 
then lose him when he’s most valuable. 

Recently, the Metropolitan Life In- 
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surance Co.’s Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau (BW —Dec.16'50,p72) did some 
digging to find out from some top- 
drawer companies what their health 
examination policies are. Of the 118 
queried, 86 had some kind of periodic 
test for executives. 
¢ What It Shows—I'rom this study 
you're able to draw some general con- 
clusions about how a good key-man 
health program should be set up. 
Among them is this: There is no gen- 
eral rule about whether to use company 
doctors, your own medical director, or 
outside clinics and physicians. In most 
cases, Companies with medical facilities 
use them, but some company doctors 
warn that not all such setups are ade- 
quate. Clinics solve that problem. 
There are 44 listed in the survey that 
specialize in this type of examination. 
Here are some other guides: 

¢ Tests should be given at least 
once a year. That rule can be eased 
for young executives, according to some : - 4% ae : ‘ 
medical directors. One director set up ed a : 


a schedule like this: Under 30, ev ery PACKAGE CHECKING. Ship ically BATCHING. Toledos save time and safeguard qual- 
three years; 30-40, every two years; 40- checked and weights printed. icy... make beeching quick and sure. 


nm 7 





—s 


60, annually; 60-65, semiannually. eer & 
e Management people right down ‘ss ne 


me 
sein nin; a iO me : 
the line ought to be included. Some @) nie sw 18 — 


companies, however, limit the exams vn 
to the top 10% because of the cost. 
Others set salary floors of $7,800 to 
$10,000. : 

¢ To avoid personnel problems, 
most companies make the examinations 
voluntary (only 17% of those checked 
were mandatory). One way to encour ; ee 
age cooperation: Send your executives COUNTING. These Feet ae po ng a ewan plane 
to a vacation-like clinic, such as the one precsshdbor oy cbc we weights—with split-second speed. 
at the Greenbrier Hotel in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (BW —Sep. 
23’50,p84), or for small and medium- 
size companies Bill Brown’s at Garri- 
son, N. Y. (BW—Apr.7’51,p51). 

e Examinations should be kept 
confidential. Most of the programs 
studied by Metropolitan permitted only 
the executive himself to see the doctor's 


report; in just a few cases did reports “a , 

go to the president or chairman of, a " ee 

st re Si FORCE-MEASURING. These Toledos used for com- AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF. Groups of scales can be 
e Examinations for top executives pression testing of a wide variety of coil springs. shecesteeny Kpneeey for completely automatic 

probably should be more intensive than : 

those for general employees. 
e All examination fees should be After you’ve fought the battle of high costs, “criticals” and 

paid by the company. Metropolitan shortages to obtain materials—don’t waste them through 

found procedures on this score were careless handling! Tighten your control at every step! 

See that you have up-to-date scales—and enough scales— 

throughout your materials handling operations. See if you 

’ could use Printweigh to stop losses through human errors. 

Metropolitan's survey could find no Whatever your problems in weighing, checking, testing, 

sound way for estimating the cost of counting, batching or force-measuring . . . there’s a modern 

a health examination program. Figures Toledo to do a better job. Send for latest weight control PRINTED WEIGHTS! 

ran all the way from $10 per person to bulletin-2020X. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. Toledo Printweigh 


ae Scales provide printed 
$300, depending on the length of the weight records... assure 


examination. Median cost came to on rs pig tr 

about $30. dial will seoek your 
+ . . accounting records with- 

e Effective—One question the survey Gut chao ck thames 

asked was this: Do the tests do any error. 

good? Most thought they did. The 

n 7 F one ec FO sc Ss 

medical director of one company said ie & AD Q UA at T E R 5 ed A L E 
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practically unanimous, though one com- 
pany set a limit on the expense 
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the Aircraft industry has discovered 


ORMICA 


Where Operating sg are really tough . 
a lb fir nica —— plastics 
on iation Engi- 
l giired super 
g pertormance 
of —67° to 
nylon base 
resin—was 
ifferent parts 
issure top el- 
1own above, 


Formica YN- 3 offers rn electrical properties 
plus good n lities. It has a 
i t t passage of 
sh frequencies) 


YN-25 


and has very low moisture absorption 
and good machinability as well. In the field 
of electrical insulation YN-25 is without 
equal 


Formica is performing an equally important job in 
electrical, mechanical and chemical applica- 
tions for commercial and military aviation. 
Its unusual properties have helped perfect 
many new top-secret military techniques. 


Formica No-Glo NAS aircraft pulleys have been 
helpful in preventing secondary fires. This 
development represents an important step 
toward the ideal of completely non-com- 
bustible pulleys 


for yourself how neatly Formica can improve your product or 


processes 


THE FORMICA COMPANY 
4660 SPRING GROVE AVE . 


Gentlemen: Please send n 


NAME 


e your latest bulletin describing 
€ Formica at Work in Industry. 


Start now. . . send for descriptive 16-page 
handy coupon below. 


Productive 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


at Work in Industry 


all the defects found in the executive 
group during the first year of the pro- 
grams operation were correctible or 
could be controlled. 

Another thought the best feature was 
making executives health-conscious. 
Data on how effective the programs 
might be were lacking, but one com- 
pany had statistics to show a gradual 
decrease in the number of “positive” 
conditions found. 

A couple of pitfalls: Don’t stress 
promotion when you talk about health 
examinations, and be careful that older 
executives stamped O.K. don’t get too 
frisky. 

e Friction—A good health program can 
help ferret out personnel friction—a 
potential cause of executive ill health. 
If the executive health level low, it 
mav be time to start checking manage- 
ment policies. This was pointed up by 
a company that matched the health 
of its executives against a comparable 
business. It found that only a third as 
many of its men had defects. The com- 
pany said it knew the reason: “We 
have an exceedingly edvanced personnel 
policy; the other company doesn’t.” 
Sharply defined job responsibilities that 
cut down friction were given the credit. 

[he company says it’s positive this 
pavs off because it has spent 10 vears 
studying medical departments and _per- 
sonnel policies of four big corporations 
and has based its own policies on the 
findings. 
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Cumulative voting (a corporate device 
that can give minority groups a bigger 
say-so in management) was beaten off 
by two companies—American ‘Tobacco 
Co. and International Railways of 
Central America. Next week a Curtis 
Publishing Co. stockholder group will 
try to defeat what it says is an attempt 
by present management to limit cumula- 
tive voting by cutting down the number 
of directors. 
* 
College scholarships covering tuition 
and a big part of living costs will be 
awarded to 70 high school seniors by 
the Ford Motor Company Fund (not 
Foundation), a nonprofit organization 
that gets most of its money from the 
auto company. Eligible are sons and 
daughters of Ford employees who have 
served continuously since July, 1949, 
and who are on the payroll Apr. 28. 
* 

How big are pensions? American Man- 
agement Assn. checked SEC figures on 
1,568 companies, found almost half 
retired their executives with pensions 
under $10,000. Only 25 were over 
$40,000, and more than 1,200 were 
$15,000 or under. 
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J&H GENERATORS supply 


electricity, the lifeblood of 


modern planes. Landing 
gear is raised and lowered, 
control surfaces are moved, 
electrically. Electricity pro- 
vides light and heat. It makes 
possible the voice and ears 
of radio, the eyes of radar, 
and powers the instruments 
by which today’s planes fly. 
Nearly all types of military 
and commercial planes 
depend on J & H generators 
for their electrical power. 


Want to pack 
a power plant 


in a shoe box? 


— en, 


Jack Hrtrz does it! 


The number of KW’s we are asked to squeeze into a gener- 
ator of shoe box size makes it a virtual power plant, capable 
of supplying the electrical needs of a dozen families. 


What we hope you will remember about us is this: The key 
word in the above sentence is “squeeze”. 

Squeezing the power or performance you need into seemingly 
impossible weight and space is an idea you'll find expressed in 
all Jack & Heintz Rotomotive equipment. Not just in generators, 
inverters and other aircraft electrical devices — but in such 
products as small motors and magnetos, as well. 

Right now, it is aircraft requirements that stimulate the calls 
upon us. But more and more power in smaller and smaller 
space is a growing need of all industry. When that need begins 
to needle you, just remember... Jack & Heintz does it! 


You may find ideas for military use now, or your own product later, in 
our “Jack & Heintz Does It” book. Address requests, on your company 


letterhead, to Jack & Heintz... Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Jack & Heintz 


team se 
EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices ‘ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it 
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Real Results 


with 


ELWELL-PARKER 
Trucks ! 


% "Operating costs 25% less than 
with any other motive power.” 


%* “In one full year, not a minute 
lost due to mechanical failure.”’ 

¥% "Truck enables four men to be 
shifted to other jobs.” 

% "Trucks have made a high 
production schedule possible.” 

%* “Our next truck will be an 
Elwell-Parker.” 


These are a few highlights 
from the success story of E-P 
trucks at a concrete block plant 
. . . Elwell-Parkers are saving 
time and man power in over 300 
different industries... E-P trucks 
are so designed that women 
can readily operate them... 
87 models, both battery and 
gas powered. 


FREE 
BULLETIN 


on Scientific Mate- 
rials Handling. Ask 
for Industrial Logis- 
tics” and name your 
product. Write The 
Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Company, 4004 
St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio, 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 


R. B. SEMPLE (right), Wyandotte boss, maps plans with research chief T. H. Vaughn. 


Ea Maca e  r  s 


NEW LOOK at chemical company features organics; the big glycol plant is here. 


Wyandotte Widens Its Aims 


Big tonnage doesn’t always mean big 
money. Frequently, a company can 
make more on new products in smaller 
quantities—if it can keep enough new 
ideas coming out of the laboratory 
fast enough. i 

That’s especially true of chemicals. 
The industry has an axiom: If you 
want to stay out front, 50% of your 
business has to come from products 
developed in the last 10 years. 

After half a century as one of the 
nation’s biggest producers of heavy 
industrial inorganic chemicals, Wy- 
andotte (Mich.) Chemical Co. has 


begun to foliow that rule of thumb. 
¢ Old-Line Products—To do it, Wy- 
andotte has been rapidly shifting its 
weight from its old-line principal prod- 
ucts—soda ash, caustic, and chlorine— 
to the fast-moving synthetic-organics 
field. 

This week it announced a double- 
barreled $22-million expansion _ pro- 
gram that will go a long way toward 
making the company as important in 
organics as it is in heavy industrials. 
In charge of this radical shift is tall, 
ruddy-faced Robert B. Semple. He 
moved over to Wyandotte two years 
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“FLUORESCENT AT ITS FINEST 


THE STRONGEST FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING OFFER EVER MADE! 


Mere words aren’t enough to convince you 
of Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes’ superiority. 
You must try them to realize their winning 
performance. 

So now, Sylvania stands behind that trial 
with the most challenging offer in the fluo- 
rescent lighting field. 

Just try 24 Sylvania tubes of any Popular 
Type. When you do, ask for your “Certifi- 
cate of Assurance.” Notice their uniformity 


For maximum dependability in any 
lighting or electrical work, be sure 
to call the Electrical Contractor who 
displays this emblem. 


| LIGHTING | 
CONTRACTOR 


of performance, their brightness, and their 
matched color appearance. Now, check 
them month after month...year after year. 
If they don’t last longer, keep their true 
color tones, and stay brighter than any 
other tubes you have ever used, send them 
back with the certificate to your Sylvania 
supplier and your money will be refunded. 


atin, 


= SSIS ! 
3) SYLVANIA ELECTRIC: 


Jeo — 
fa — FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 92 of a Series 


The new Lake Street headquarters for 
Kuppenheimer Clothes in Chicago, 
embody many features of advanced 
industrial design, making the plant one 
of the finest of its kind in the country. 


Do your company’s 
plans for modernization 
include its letterhead? 


| 








When a company is expanding and modernizing its production facilities, it 
is time to review all the details of the business...to consider their adequacy 


in relation to the new, impressive picture that the firm wishes to convey. 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. Inc., understanding the importance of complete 
coordination of their modernizing plans, created their new letterhead on 
Strathmore paper, in keeping with the quality clothing they manufacture, 


and representative of their impressive corporate character. 


Don’t overlook this important part of your business. Review your letter- 
head: Is it expressive of your company’s reputation...style...stability? 
Is the design modern, interesting, distinctive? Is the paper selected in a 
character, weight and surface right for the purpose? Have your sup- 
plier submit new designs on Strathmore letterhead papers so that you can 


discover for yourself how expressive a quality paper can really be. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 2:2: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ago from Monsanto Chemical Co. At 
39, he had climbed to one of Mon- 
santo’s top jobs as director of general 
development. Fourteen years ago he 
was a research chemist fresh from a 
chemical engineering course at MIT. 

Now Semple has a chance to help 
Wyandotte do what many of its cus- 
tomers have been doing for two dec- 
ades—grow up fast. His goal: “We 
want to make a customer out of every 
smokestack.” ; 
¢ Tagging Along—For a long time 
Wyandotte depended for its growth 
on other industries. It produced the 
basic raw materials, let others manu- 
facture the high-profit products. As 
a result, its expansion hasn’t kept pace 
with many others in the chemical field. 
And it was subject to frequent ups 
and downs, traditional in the heavy 
chemicals. 

From 1939 to 1947 (with a war to 
help out), Wyandotte’s sales climbed 
from $18-million to $38-million. 
Though that’s a bit over a 100% gain, 
it doesn’t come close to Monsanto’s 
180% dollar volume jump. 

Profitwise, Wyandotte has fared even 
worse by comparison. Its 1947 profit 
of $3.4-million was only 60% over 
1939. Monsanto’s rose from $5.8-mil- 
lion to $15.5-million—more than 160% 
—in the same period. 

The new era at Wyandotte is already 

changing that, the company says. But 
because of defense needs, a big portion 
of the initial expansion will go for heavy 
industrial chemical production. Chlo- 
rine output will be increased 220 tons 
a day, soda ash (used principally in 
making glass) by 20%. Besides, the 
company intends to remain a big sup- 
plier of heavy industrial chemicals for 
other plants. 
e Organics—But the long-range em- 
phasis will be on organics. That way, 
Wyandotte hopes to iron out its hills 
and valleys. 

It already has made a good start. 
By late 1947, it was full-scale into 
organic chemicals, making a_ glycol 
antifreeze (Monocol) by cracking petro- 
leunmr at a new plant in Wyandotte 
and combining the product with its 
chlorine and lime. It also has a syn- 
thetic detergent, Kreelon, and was one 
of the first after World War II to 
make use of the chemical called CMC, 
which put soapless soaps in the 
running. 

The next step was another first: 
Pluronics, announced in 1950. That is 
a nonionic detergent, the kind that 
doesn’t leave rings in the bathtub or 
grease marks in the kitchen sink. Wy- 
andotte says it is the first to make this 
new detergent in flake or powder form. 
Others have tried, but have always 
ended with a liquid or paste. 
¢ Outside Capital—All this has meant 
a tradition-breaking period for Wy- 
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Both of these men work the 

same hours. They operate identical 
machines. Yet at the end 

of the day, one will have actually 
produced more than the other. He’s 


the man who is better trained. 


This is always true, of course. 
But it’s especially significant 
in today’s tight manpower market. 
Thousands of new operators must be 


trained thoroughly and swiftly. 


If this is your company’s situation, 
you'll find Warner & Swasey’s 
240-page TURRET LATHE OPERATOR’S 
MANUAL a big help in your train- 
ing program. Illustrated with 
more than 350 photos and detailed 
diagrams, it is expressly written for 
the man in the shop. It’s full of 
practical, usable information 
that helps make producers out of 
new men—better producers out 


of experienced operators. 


This is but one of the ways in 
which Warner & Swasey can help you 
step up your defense production. 

To get a copy—or a supply 
—call on your Warner & Swasey 


field engineer, or write us direct. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
1) FYod ab bat =I Mote) (1 
Textile 
1) EVod abe at-tag 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





n automobiles 
everyone has 
his own 


_ preference... | 
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But when drinking at public fountains 


79% prefer PAPER CUPS 


A recent survey of 3,943 users of 
public drinking fountains where 
paper cups were also available 
showed — 79% of all users chose 
the cups! 

Management engineers recom- 
mend the addition of paper cups 
for complete drinking water service. 
Safety Only complete sanitary 
drinking service can combat the 
hazard of transmitted infection. 
Efficiency Complete drinking ser- 
vice reduces absenteeism, fosters 
employee efficiency and morale. 

AJAX Cup fillers fit leading makes 


of bubbler fountains. Easily at- 
tached dispensers keep cups handy. 


Good Relations Employees, cus- 
tomers and public appreciate the 
convenience of drinking water in 
the pleasant, natural, preferred 
manner! 


7 PLUS! AJAX Cups, imprinted 
with advertising, safety slogans or 
other material, put your message 
right before the drinkers’ eyes... 
economically, too! 


Send for U.S.E.’s new folder, ““X Marks 
the Spot.” Shows how you can make 
present drinking water equipment 
most effective. 


STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices 
t Divisions from Coast to Coast 


9 
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Gentlemen: Send me without obligation 
your folder on Complete Drinking Water 
Service , and samples of imprinted AJAX 


RW-1 


eee a 


PAPER CUPS - 


DISPENSERS - 


CUP FILLERS 





andotte. First, it went outside to get 
capital in 1948. The Solvay American 
Corp. purchased $12-million shares of 
Class A stock at that time. 

Second, it hired Semple. He is the 
first outsider to head up Wyandotte 
since the company was founded in 
1894 by Capt. J. B. Ford, the original 
Ford in Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. Ford 
started the plate glass industry in the 
U.S., later shifted to chemicals to 
make soda ash by organizing the Mich- 
igan Alkali Co. In 1942 Michigan 
Alkali merged with another Ford com- 
pany—an industrial cleansing manu- 
facturer—to form Wyandotte Chemical. 

Until Semple, Capt. Ford and his 
heirs ran the company. About 100 of 
them still own all the old common 
stock. 
¢ Integrated—Semple didn’t take over 
a rundown company by any means. 
It had modern plants and was one of 
the few integrated chemical companies. 
Wyandotte operates its own quarries, 
coal mines, and salt deposits. It runs 
a railroad and owns lake carriers. 

Semple brought the company an 
executive background in the new fields 
of chemicals. At Monsanto he was 
in sales, recruiting and training of 
personnel, product development, and 
headed pilot-plant activities. © When 
he left, he was reporting directly to 
Monsanto's top executive committee. 

For Wyandotte’s needs, he was tailor- 
made. Young and ambitious, he'll be 
able to grow up with the company as 
it expands its organic lines. In addi- 
tion, he has the management knowhow 
necessary to change a slow-moving ton- 
nage producer of a few basic mate- 
rials to a multiproduct industry with 
an eye on the future. 
¢ Research—After Semple took control, 
Wyandotte got its first consolidated 
research building started (it'll be ready 
for occupancy in 1952). It bought a 
plant in Los Angeles. 

Semple gives a lot of the credit to 
men like Dr. Thomas H. Vaughn, re- 
search vice-president (with Wyandotte 
since 1939); Bert Cremers, another 
old hand, now vice-president in charge 
of the Michigan Alkali division; and 
Ford Ballyntine, Jr. (one of the Ford 
descendants), general management vice- 
president. 

These men helped lay the ground- 
work for Wyandotte’s new business. 
They were with the company when it 
worked with the Navy trying to find 
a product that would lather in sea- 
water—the real beginning of Wyan- 
dotte’s synthetic detergents. 

When the new lab is finished, 3% 
of Wyandotte sales will be spent on 
development and pilot-plant work. And 
the company is already getting where 
it wants to be: Last year, it says, 50% 
of gross profits came from new prod- 
ucts developed within 10 years. 
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Pittsburgh 


contributes to 


® Higher plant efficiency 


® Greater safety 


@ Better housekeeping 


RATION, of Cleveland, Ohio, built 
more units last year than in any preceding 
year in its history. Production executives 
attribute a substantial part of this increase 
to Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS. 

@ Recently, White embarked upon a six 
and one-half million dollar moderniza- 
tion and expansion program. Included 
was the purchase and remodelling of a 
building to house an up-to-date metal 
division. This plant now turns out more 
machines with less floor space than the 
old factory. 

@ “Several years ago we used Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS in repainting our 
main offices,” writes E. J. Sebek, Vice- 
President in charge of manufacturing. 
“So beneficial did this practical use of the 
energy in color prove to be that we 
decided to use this system in ‘color engi- 
neering’ the new plant. 

@ “In place of drab, brown walls, we 


‘Ta WHITE SEWING MACHINE CORPO- 





White Sewing Machine Corporation utilizes scien- 
tific application of the energy in color in six and one- 


half million dollar expansion program to improve 


working conditions and increase production. 


now have attractive surroundings of eye- 
rest and morale-building colors. Focal 
colors on working parts of machines re- 
duce eye-strain. Our workers see their 
jobs better and do not tire as quickly. Nor 
do they sustain as many lost-time accidents 
because controls and hazard areas are 
clearly indicated by safety colors. 


@ “Volume and quality of production 
have been improved. Morale has. been 
raised by the better and cleaner working 
conditions. Our workers take greater 
pride in their surroundings so that house- 
keeping problems have been reduced. 


@ “We have a constant stream of visitors 
to this new plant. Many of these are pro- 
duction executives from other companies 
who are eager to see what we have done 
and how. We are always happy to recom- 
mend the use of COLOR DYNAMICS to 
them because of what it has accomplished” 


@ Why not investigate what Pittsburgh 
9 


PitTSBURGH PaINTS 


PAINTS e¢ GLASS e 


CHEMICALS e 


BRUSHES e PLASTICS 


COLOR DYNAMICS might do for you? 

Try it on a few machines or in a department 

or two—and see the difference it makes! 

FREE—Color Engineering Study of Your 
Plant on Request! 


@ For a complete explanation of COLOR 
DYNAMICS, send for our free,-profusely- 
illustrated booklet. Better still, let us make 
a scientific engineering study for you—free 
and without obligation. There's a trained 
COLOR DYNAMICS expert at each of 
our 75 warehouses. Call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch 
and arrange to have a representative see 
you at your convenience. Or mail coupon. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Department BW-41, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
C) Please send me « FREE copy of your 
new revised and enlarged Booklet, ** Color 
Dynamics In Industry.’ 

© Please have your representative call for 
« Color Dynamics Survey of our prope: 
without obligation on our part 


Name 
Str eet. 


City SE _  ———— 





In Kimberly-Clark paper-making . . . 


79 Quality Checks Mean 
Printing for You! 


Finer 





a Pitenwanats soscams ie F at 
NEXT STOP, THE MILL— AND AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE QUALITY CONTROL SYSTEM! 


Before choosing any printing paper —Look at Kimberly-Clark coated grades 


New HIFECT* Enamel 


Made with the addition of sul- 
phate-cooked fibers. Permanence, 
foldability, dimensional stability 
make Hifect ideal for covers or 
any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing. Litho- 
fect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating. Offers 
outstanding foldability. Renders 
colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. Trufect, for 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability, finer reproduction, 


New MULTIFECT* 


An economy sheet for volume 
printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, 
greater uniformity ream-on-ream. 
A smooth performer on the press. 








OLD EAGLE EYE DETECTS AND REJECTS! Oversize wood 
fibers are segregated and rejected by huge rotary screens in one phase 
of Kimberly-Clark’s elaborate screening system. The extra attention 
devoted to this process makes a thumping big difference in all four 
new coated papers. You'll feel this diflerence in the slick, smooth- 
see it when you look at Kimberly-Clark papers for 
brightness, freshness and uniform cleanliness. 


as-satin surface 


THE DADDY OF ALL “PIN BALL MACHINES”! Moving face 
powder-soft clay through the mill at a 10-ton-per-hour ‘ lip, this giant 
electric control panel completely eliminates guesswork in measuring 
ingredients for the famous pick-resistant surface. Yet this is but one 
of 79 control-checks in America’s most streamlined paper-making 
process...your assurance of photographically-true reproduction — plus 


press performance ordinarily seen only in higher-pric ed paper! 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
—without an increase in printing cost! For at Kimberly- 
Clark, the industry’s most complete quality control system 
assures the press performance and reproduction of higher- 
priced grades! 

You'll see new whiteness and brightness, feel new 
smoothness, in all four coated papers. In make-ready, on 
large or small presses, you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing reproduction with 
that of any other paper, at any price, you'll agree there’s 
a striking new difference in the quality of printing achieved 
—with less waste. 

So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for advertising pieces, magazines or house 
organs — look to Kimberly-Clark for printability at its bes¢. 
Yours —at the cost of ordinary paper. 


EVER SEE A “PACKAGED” TREE? Transformed into sheets 
of LongLae sulphate pulp, “trees” are now delivered to Kimberly- 
Clark mills, packaged and ready for use. Added to paper stock, this 
rugged new pulp ingredient imparts surprising strength and resiliency 
to the finished paper. That’s one important reason why Kimberly- 
Clark paper requires less make-ready, scoots through the press like 
greased lightning, and makes poor foldability “old hat.” 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence. print 
with confidence, for Kimberly-Clark paper is tested on actual printing 
jobs before it reaches the market. Reprints of these tests, in sample 
form, are available to you through your paper salesman. They tell 
far more convincingly than a thousand words, how your purchase 
will perform. It's proof before you buy that Kimberly-Clark gives you 
the printability of higher-priced paper! 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


re 


ry. w. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Clark 
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DeViisiss 


d Your home, yY' 
n 


i oo of DeVilbiss 

. : Spray Booths, 
There's no 
do for you 


services con 


Typical iliustrations 
of product improvement 
through DEVILBISS service 


Fine Furs—Ever clean a fur coat? Prob- 
ably not. Well 
linings by hand with cleaning fluid. This 
And 
sometimes the fluid soaks through to the 
DeVilbiss developed a_ better 


faster method using a portable spray out- 


some furriers wash inside 


is time-consuming costly, too). 


pelt and 
fit to apply the cleaning fluid. Result— 
linings are sprayed with exactly the right 
umount of fluid to clean the coat yet not 
damage the fur. Is there a profitable idea 


here for you? 


Metal Dies—A fabricator of sheet steel 


cut his costs and eliminated the need 


of hand-applying a drawing compound. 


Spray Guns 


»HOW TO SPRAY F 
: our automobile, 


ds of the products you use every 


Air Compressors 


OR PROFIT 


r piono—iiterally 
day, have 
and at lower cost, 

nd DeVilbiss quality 
Air Compressors 
much DeVilbiss 
e NOW! 


you 


Now, DeVilbiss equipment automatically 
sprays-the metal with exactly the right 
amount of compound to prevent tearing 


and die breakage. 


Helpful Home Hint—If you're plan- 
ning to spray-paint the outside of your 
home, prepare the surface by washing 
off the dirt and scum with a good com- 
mercial solvent. Washing off the film per- 
mits an airtight bond between new and 
old paint. With a DeVilbiss portable 
home spray outfit you get a professional 
looking job (4 times faster and with 
savings up to 50%). And don’t forget— 
barns, garages, fences, even home furni- 
ture, can be spray-painted quicker and 


better with this handy home unit. 


[ P 
wa _ 


Spray Booths 


Hose and Connections 


Smooth Starts—Ever watch a modern, 
streamlined, Diesel locomotive ease out 
of a station? No jolts, no jerks—just 
smooth, effortless power. Part credit for 
this fine performance goes to the DeVilbiss 
transformer. This important device assures 
controlled pressure and an ample supply 
of clean, filtered air to the acceleration 


and speed shifting mechanism. 


Fine Finish--A motorcar maker had a 
paint-shop bottleneck. No room for more 
booths. DeVilbiss engineers, paint experts 
and his production chiefs worked out a 
new way to paint more cars in less time, 
using the same booths. A small invest- 
ment in additional DeVilbiss spray equip- 
saved time, dollars and 


ment space, 


improved the quality of the finish. 


DeVilbiss and You Two things stand 
out. DeVilbiss equipment not only cuts 
costs but actually improves the quality of 
product. DeVilbiss service is helpful. 


Phone the nearest DeVilbiss Branch Office. 


THE DeViLBiss COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ontario « London, England « Santa Clara, Calif, 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeViLBiISS 


LB 


> 


Portable Spray Outfits 
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“Your problem is how to make the man who isn’t quite up to it do a bang-up job.” 


GENERAL GROVES SAYS: 
Machines Are for the Boss 


The great struggle between the East and the West is a struggle between 
manpower and technology. Thanks chiefly to the United States, the out- 
numbered forces of the West can offset their disadvantage with the greatest 
technological developments in history. Not only the factory, but manage- 
ment itself now has tools to increase its operations many fold—the office 





machine. 

To get an idea of what this equipment means to the proper function of 
management, BUSINESS WEEK interviewed Lieut. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
(USA, Ret.). An engineer and graduate of West Point, Gen. Groves headed 
the Manhattan Project during World War II. He is now vice-president in 
charge of advanced scientific research at Remington Rand, Inc. 


BW: Gen. Groves, could you give equipment is to enable management 
some idea of how the growing use of to know what it is doing. What it 
machines in offices helps human beings means really is that suitable mechaniza- 
there do their jobs? tion of the paperwork is just as im- 

GROVES: The purpose of office portant as mechanization of anything 
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Institutions 


A Cost-Saving 
_ TRUCK 


olvon 


iness 
For Every Bus 
__ Every Need s 


Trucks, TRUCKS, TRUCKS © 
...to meet every materials- 9 t 
handling need. Trucks for § 
= Department Stores, Hospitals, 
Restaurants, Office Buildings 
and Industry—all precision- 
built for fast, economical 
operation. The right Colson 
trucks can save you money. 
Our engineers are glad to help 
you select the equipment that 
meets your needs—exactly. 
Citi i i ——— 
THE COLSON CORPORATIO 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 56 page catalog “Colson 
Materials-Handling Trucks”. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 





THE ANSWER TO 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


PROBLEMS... 


--e AND THE ANSWER TO 
STORAGE PROBLEMS 


FOR LARGE BUSINESS 


FOR SMALL BUSINESS* FOR ALL BUSINESS! 


i 


ALL TYPES OF 


The Generalift Pallet Box is new... it has hada 
truly amazing acceptance among practically all 
types of manufacturers! It sharply reduces costs be- 
cause one workman, fork-lift truck, and Generalift 
Pallet Box, do the work of many! If you are in- 
terested in sharply cutting your materials han- 
dling and storage costs, write today for complete 
information on this versatile container. 

WE WILL MAIL FREE COPY OF “THE GENERAL BOX” 

This colorful booklet illustrates and 

describes the many advantages of ~~ 

the Generalift Pallet Box. We will 

be glad to mail upon request. 


General orn 





Street, Chicago 10, fll. 
MM MMH 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 


Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Mil hk Sheb Winchendon « Conti | Box Company, inc., 





ENGINEER . rete 
ED SHIPPING CONTAINERS Houston, Dallas « General Box Company of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss. 


General General 


General General General Generolift General 


Wirebound Nailed Corrugated Cleated All-Bound Pollet and Wotkins- 


Crate Box 


Box Corrugated Box Pollet Type 
Container Box Box 





else. It enables the little fellow to do 
a good job; it also enables the big man 
to do a better job. It enables any man- 
agement—and management, to me, 
starts right in with the straw boss on 
up—to avoid snap decisions. 

BW: How? 

GROVES: It enables management 
to get away from the ignorance factor. 
You hear people say: “How did a man 
who has succeeded in managing a 
tremendous undertaking do it? He 
must have had great intuition.” Well, 
actually, he knew—he had facts. His 
job would have been a great deal easier 
if he had gotten those facts more easily 
and if they had been put together for 
him. 

BW: In other words, office machines 
have a direct bearing on the efficiency 
of management? 

GROVES: Definitely. For example, 
there is a great shortage of men who 
are capable of being top executives. 
Therefore, you have to use a great 
many people who aren’t quite so good 
as you would like to have them. And 
your problem is how to make the man 
who isn’t quite up to it do a bang-up 
job. Well, you do it by enabling him 
to know the facts instead of dealing in 
ignorance and on intuition, and you 
do it by giving him those facts in a 
way that he can understand them and 
giving them to him in time. 

BW: Can you give an example of 
how this works? 

GROVES: Yes. If cost accounting { 
is going to be effective in construction, 
say, you’ve got to have those costs in 
a hurry. If you are putting in a great 
deal of concrete you want to know all 
the costs the next day, not two or 
three months afterwards. 

It may be of interest to you to know 
just what was the experience in the 
last war. As you know, in the construc- 
tion activities at one time under the 
Army, before I moved over to the 
atomic bomb, we had an employment 
of almost 1-million men. Now we found 
that on those jobs around 15% to 20% 
ought to be office workers. If you tried 
to get along with less than that, you 
didn’t do the job so quickly or so 
cheaply as you should. 

I don’t think there is any apprecia- 
tion whatsoever of the percentage of 
office workers that are required to make 
an operation go. In large plants, about 
15% are office workers. In the smaller 
plant, running from, say, 500 to 1,000 
employees, you get up to 20% of office 
workers. Now those figures seem as- 
tounding, but they are enabling the 
whole organization to do much more 
with a smaller number of people than 
they can in Russia. 

BW: In other words, you think that 
our office machines can help offset 
Russia’s manpower superiority? 


GROVES: Yes. You won't find the 
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| COMPLETE SYNTHETIC RESINS PLANTS 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 


DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX 


CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 778 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNA. 











Truck-mounted BANTAM 

runs anywhere around yard, "7 Qa $6080°° * 
plant, or cross country... ; 

cuts costs at every turn! FoR Waverly. ll 


Why pay $12,000 to $18,000 for 

BIG slow-moving equipment, when 

the majority of your digging and 

handling jobs can now be done 

faster, more economically with a 

low-cost Bantam. Simple, mobile, 

ruaged, Bantam is ideal for load- 

ing trucks, cars or hoppers .. . 

speeds handling of bulk materials 

and finished products . . . saves 

time digging trenches, foundations, aie aulesge a7 Bags available threw 
etc. Job-proved (nearly 2000 Ban- “wéeh 8 pedis: niromlig ae: ume < “You've heard stories about one paper being 
tams in use) . . . nation-wide dis- initialed 250 times in the Army.” 


tributor service. Write today for 
Y DRAGLINE 


free literature. Schield Bantam Co., 

259 Park St., Waverly, Iowa CRANE 9 {TRENCH HOE ~ ped ey 

ne " : : Lifts up £ Digs 100’ of 5’ . fp paper angle in Russia that you find 
Now, of course, we all talk about 


SCHIELD a ( trench per hr. ‘ here. 
Ss. y ras ; 
: é y the great number of people that are 


BANTAM f * p BY passing papers. Well, if the system 
op , ; Te ick is properly laid out, the papers that are 

CRANES EXCAVATORS passed are passed without trouble, and 
they are passed easily and cheaply. 

BW: But isn’t the government, par- 
ticularly, noted for not laying out such 
anne aia as carncinsiae rs ——— a system properly? 

9 GROVES: Well, you've _ heard 

There me Always a Demand stories about one paper being initialed 

250 times in the Army. I doubt, in 
any contract that I ever approved in 
the Army, that I ever had to sign my 
name more than three times, nor did 
I have to initial it in more than about 
four or five places. 

BW: Have there been any improve- 
ments in office machines since World 
War II that will facilitate our defense 
effort. 

GROVES: Oh yes, there have been 
a great many. And, in my opinion, office 
management, including the proper use 
of office equipment, is a virgin field in 
economy, which hasn’t even been 
tapped yet by American management. 

BW: How do you mean? 

GROVES: I mean that management 
isn’t yet well enough aware of what it 
can and can’t do with office machines. 
After all, you can give a boy the best 
kind of a baseball bat, but it won't 
make him hit like Joe DiMaggio. 
Today, however, the demand desk, you can count on the BW: So just having a machine does 
= this sturdy Street Ace’ same skilled craftsmanship not contribute to efficiency? 

xecutive Desk often exceeds and expert design that have . mC : Se ‘ 
the supply. But when you do —_ always made Steet Ace stand GROVES: No—having the machine 
receive your new Stee. Ace for supreme work-ease. won't contribute to efficiency at all if 

that machine isn’t wisely used. But it 


assistance to management from the 


Lees 


Raye 


ous! 








At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from coast to coast! is very important that management 
Ms “AD sace \ o doesn’t make a fetish of the use of 
equipment. They must see to it that 
the equipment they buy is the right 
kind of equipment. 

BW: Does it require any special 
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in v5 Ste be particular 
, ahaa your drives... 


pr Gar ciiney 


On the fairway, or in your factory 
. whether you're trying for a 
screaming 250 yards down the 
middle, or for more efficient per- 
formance of your machines... it 
pays to be particular about the 
equipment you use. 
The Acushnet Process Company, 
manufacturers of the famed “D. T. 
Titleist” and of precision-molded 
rubber parts and products, knows 
this fact. That’s why you'll find 
Wagner Motors driving machin- 
ery in Acushnet’s New Bedford, 
Massachusetts factory. 


The selection of the right motor 
to drive your equipment is all im- 
portant. Quiet, troublefree opera- 
tion, dependable long-life per- 
formance, and the ability of the 
manufacturer to provide on-the- 
spot service when needed, are all 
factors to be considered. 


Wagner offers all these advantages 
in a complete line of standard 
electric motors for all current 
specifications, with a wide variety 
of enclosure types and mountings, 
in sizes from 1/125 to 400 hp. 


Wagner engineers can specify the 


correct motor for your needs. Con- 
sult the nearest of our 31 branch 
offices, or write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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makes two point landing 


with R&M flight control 


At Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., one man “flies” these 

8400-lb. forgings into position between lathe centers by means 
of a 10-button “flight control” panel. 

This control enables the operator to raise or lower the hooks 
on the two electric hoists independently or simultaneously a 
fraction of an inch at a time, and also control the double girder 
4-motor overhead traveling crane—a big advantage in 

handling these giant forgings with a light touch. 

Whether you are handling guns or butter, take it up with R & M. 
An expert survey of your requirements by our nearby R & M 
representative involves no obligation, and usually results in 
faster products handling—for less money. 

R & M equipment will be on display in Booth 218 at 

4th National Materials Handling Exposition, 

International Amphitheatre, Chicago, April 30- May 4. 


PT 4kP Wi 


ROBBINS /& MYERS ... egress 





HOIST AND CRANE DIVISION, SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO 
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training to choose the right kind of 
machine? 

GROVES: I think that it does re- 
quire possibly more interest by the top 
management itself, because, after all, 
this is going to enable them to do their 
job much better and much more easily. 

BW: Just how does a machine help 
management? 

GROVES: Look at the reports that 
top management gets, or any manage- 
ment gets. ‘They can spend a half an 
hour trying to find out from that report 
just what it all means—and then they 
won’t know. Such reports may be of 
vital importance, but a man just can’t 
read them and do everything else. He 
must have a condensation. And, of 
course, that is really what the business 
machine does—gives' him a condensa- 
tion. 

BW: It scems to me I have heard 
some criticism that machines only add 
to paperwork. 

GROVES: That, as I say, is because 
they haven’t analyzed what should go 
to each person. It is very vital to the 
treasurer and to the controller to have 
a financial report that tells every detail, 
down to the last penny. But directors 
of the company or the president, for 
example, shouldn’t be interested in the 
pennies if this is a million-dollar busi- 
ness. 

BW: Did you find this to be true 
in your own experience during the war? 

GROVES: Yes, I certainly did. 
Once a week I got a report that in one 
page told me the status of every con- 
struction job that the Army was build- 
ing in the United States. It took just 
a glance, and you could pick the job 
that wasn’t going according to schedule. 

BW: Along that line, what is the 
place of calculating equipment, _par- 
ticularly electronic calculators, in busi- 
ness and government today? 

GROVES: Take the question of an 
electronic computer. You don’t want 
speed that you are not going to be able 
to use economically. We have punch- 
card sorters, for example, that can 
sort cards, not quite with the speed of 
light, but pretty close to it. In fact, 
thev can be sorted so fast that it looks 
like a continuous strip of paper going 
through. Now, can you keep that ma- 
chine busy, or are you going to have a 
nice, high-speed machine that will work 
five minutes a day, and then you say: 
“Well, now let’s put that away?” 

BW: I gather that you don’t approve 
of the use of the term electronic brain? 

GROVES: Well, I’ve never seen any 
brains that were electronic-like. In 
other words, I think it has become just 
like the misuse of the word “‘stream- 
lined.” You get a streamlined refrigera- 
tor. Just how much good is it? How 
fast is it going to be? How much wind 
resistance is it going to have? 

Now don’t misunderstand me for a 
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12 ways to 
prevent mistakes, 
gave time 


and cut costs with 
* Dicture-in-a- Minute 


Photography 


Thousands of businessmen are doing their 
jobs faster and better with the Polaroid 
Camera, the camera that prints its own pic- 
lures 60 seconds after exposure. Here’s how: 


PURCHASING AGENTS — Pictures show 
new suppliers exactly what’s wanted... 
for quick quotations on new parts before 
drawings are completed, or where the 
drawing does not tell the whole story. 


SALES DEPARTMENTS — To show products 
not yet catalogued . . . modifications to fit 
special requirements. To report progress on 
special products. To show customer special 
manufacturing set-ups for his specific needs. 
FIELD SALES AND SERVICE—For reports to 
the home office on new installations. To re- 
port details of the customer’s set-up as a 
guide to home office engineers and esti- 
mators, 

QUALITY CONTROL DEPARTMENTS — To 
point out errors to suppliers without the 
delay and expense of returning the parts. 
To post pictures of defective pirts for 
guidance of operators the minute defects 
are discovered. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


For detailed information on business and industrial 
applications of the Polaroid Land Camera. Write to: 
Polaroid Corporation, Department B-31, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 


MANUFACTURING AND METHODS DE- 
PARTMENTS — For quick photographic in- 
struction sheets for new operators. Up-to- 
the-minute reports to management show- 
ing progress on new production set-ups. 


SAFETY SUPERVISORS — For posting warn- 
ing of temporary hazards . . . quick reports 
to department heads and management on 
hazards calling for prompt attention. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS — For identi- 
fication pictures . . . pose to finished pass in 
60 seconds. Timely pictures for house 
organs. 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENTS — For fool- 
proof instructions in 60 seconds showing 
exactly what is to be done today and 
where . . . quick reports on progress of jobs. 


ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION DE- 
PARTMENTS — for daily progress reports 
on new building and equipment installa- 
tions. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENTS — To record 
laboratory set-ups .. . results of tests... 


photomicrographs ... oscilloscope traces. 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENTS — Toreport 
hour-to-hour changes in models . . . se- 
quence photographs to permit easy back- 
tracking. 


SHIPPING DEPARTMENTS — For visual 
proof of damaged-in-transit claims . . . in- 
structions for new suppliers on approved 
packing and shipping methods. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT where a quick 
picture would save time and money by 
showing an installation, piece of equip- 
ment or other situation, which would 
otherwise require a detailed written report 
or lengthy consultation. For every situa- 
tion where you would use a photograph 
if an expert photographer were on hand 
who could produce finished prints im- 
mediately. With a Polaroid Camera, you 
are the expert because you have a second 
chance to get just the picture you want. 
And you have the picture in hand — ready 
to use — in the time required to make a 
telephone call! 


POLAROID 


Land CAMERA 


The world’s most exciting camera 


Polaroid ® by Polaroid Corp. 











Where is the safest place 
to keep your documents ? 


Are your contracts, blueprints, accounts receivable — the 
records that keep your business going—really safe? 

If you’ve ever seen business papers charred by fire . . . or 
made illegible by water from fire fighting, you’ll want to 
make sure it can’t happen to your records. 

Wherever you store these papers, you can rely on a Kidde 
Fire Extinguishing System to protect them. A Kidde Sys- 
tem uses carbon dioxide—a gas that won’t mark, stain or 
discolor papers—and it puts out fire fast. 

You can put a Kidde system on guard over one or many 
record vaults .. . ready at the first sign of flame to release 
a fire-smothering cloud of CO. ... and do it automatically. 
Why not go all the way in protecting your papers. Call a 
Kidde expert for full information. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


425 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


in Canada: Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





“You don’t want speed that you are not 
going to be able to use economically.” 


minute. There are between 2,000 and 
3,000 businesses that could well use 
the Univac. 

BW: Is there any specific way, Gen- 
eral, in which the development of the 
Univac and the electronic calculator is 
of particular significance in this mobi- 
lization? 

GROVES: Yes, there are many 
problems that you cannot solve except 
with the very-high-speed calculator. If 
you want to play around with atoms, 
wliy, you can take problems that, if you 
were doing them by hand, might re- 
quire. 100-man years. And there are 
problems involved in airplane design and 
in jet-engine design. ‘There are a great 
many problems of that kind where a 
high-speed calculator of the Univac 
type, I think, is the only way. It en- 
ables you to solve problems in time for 
the solution to be of some value. For 
example, when we were trying to find 
the ballistics of atomic bomb design, 
we couldn’t make the calculations that 
we could make today with the Univac. 

BW: Is there any essential difference 
between the roles the office machines 
play in the military establishment and 
in the industrial establishment? 

GROVES: There shouldn’t be any 
difference. 

Now, in the military service you al- 
ways have the time factor in time of 
war. We have the time factor in busi- 
ness, but it isn’t so well recognized, and 
the time factor usually is translated 
into money. If you are developing a 
new product and it takes you 10 years 
to develop it, and your competitor 
develops one that is almost as good in 
seven years, and gets it on the market 
before you come on, why you know 
who goes ahead in the business world 
and who doesn’t. 

BW: You wouldn’t consider business 
machines an economic luxury? 

GROVES: No. With the shortage 
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extra profits for power users 


Typical of the extra care that goes into the 
building of every rugged, dependable Diesel is 
the tear-down of the engine after assembly. 
First the engine is run in on the test block. 
Then it is completely torn down and care- 
fully re-inspected. After that it is re-assem- 
bled and tested again. 


Such extra care in precision craftsmanship is 
one of the reasons why Cumminsengines have 
such an outstanding record in a wide range of 
applications.Cummins exclusive fuel system 
... world-wide service and parts supply 
organization...are other features that en- 
able power users to make more profit with 
Cummins Diesels. 

There’s a model engineered to fit your power 
needs. Contact your Cummins dealer. He 
has more facts to show you. 





Diesel power by 
CUMMINS 


TRADEMARK REG, U. 8, PAT. OFF, 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. - COLUMBUS, IND. 


EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION 
Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. + Cable: Cumdiex 
Lightweight High-speed Diesel Engines (50-550 hp) for: 
On-highway trucks * off-highway trucks * buses * tractors * earth- 
movers * shovels * cranes * industrial locomotives * air compressors 
logging yarders and loaders * drilling rigs * centrifugal pumps 
generator sets and power units * work boats and pleasure croft. 
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Let’s Make the Most of 
Our Productive Might 





4 productive might that has given America the most 
fruitful peace-time economy in history—the produc- 
tive might that has backed to a victorious limit in two twen- 
tieth-century wars the fighting men who inevitably are our 
first line of defense—is facing an even greater test. It must not 
—it cannot be wasted! 

The era of fighting and winning wars, and settling back 
during interims to “business as usual,’ is past. When it passed, 
how it passed, doesn’t matter. What does matter is that from 
here on in, perhaps, there'll be no more “indolent” years—no 
more building of bathtubs to the exclusion of battleships; no 
more butter at the expense of bombs. 

But America’s unmatched productive might is fully ca- 
pable of building bathtubs and battleships, of providing but- 
ter and the bombs requisite to war or to prevention of war; 
capable, that is, if properly employed—if none of it is wasted. 


More And Better Tools Needed 


& pg means that the manpower and womanpower left 
to industry after military needs have been satisfied, 
must be given every cost-cutting tool, every time-, labor- and 
muscle-saving aid known to man. It means that these tools 
must be employed intelligently and efficiently. 

At the Fourth National Materials Handling Exposition,® 
to be held in the International Amphitheater in Chicago, April 
80—May 4, 1951, the CLark EQuipMENT Company's INpbus- 
TRIAL Truck Division, along with several hundred other 
producers of materials-handling equipment, will show to in- 
dustry the newest, the most efficient and the most effective 
tools in the world for making the most of America’s productive 
might. It is a show that no industrial executive can afford to 
miss—it is the MUST of the Industrial Show year. It is a 
MUST not only from the point of economy and profits within 
your own operation—but also from the point of accomplishing 
the vast production necessary to the new Military Economy 
without imposing harsh austerity on the Civilian Economy. 


More Power For Manpower—In Action 


Be ark will show and demonstrate its full LEADERSHIP 
Line of fork-lift trucks, powered hand trucks and 
industrial towing tractors. Among them will be several ma- 
chines never before shown—some of them not yet in produc- 
tion. The exhibit also will present special handling attach- 
ments of proved worth, and demonstrations of their rich 
usefulness. 

By all means attend and study this tremendously im- 
portant show. And make a special point of seeing the CLarK 
exhibits and demonstrations of the best machines in their field 
for giving More Power to MANPOWER. 


(®We'll be glad to supply registration—admission tickets. Just address 
your request to the Clark Equipment Co., Industrial Truck Division, 
Battle Creek 42, Michigan, telling us how many you want.) 
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“Such reports may be vital, but a man just 
can’t read them and do everything else.” 


of management and manpower, I feel 
very strongly that the business machine 
is an absolute necessity to management. 

One figure that might be of interest 
to you is the figure of research labora- 
tories, the number of office workers. 
They run at about 8%. Now these 
office workers must have equipment to 
work with. If they don’t have it, why 
then they are helpless. 

BW: Is there any chance of that 
percentage of office workers being cut 
down through the wider use of office 
equipment? 

GROVES: I don’t believe that if the 
work is properly handled the number 
will be cut down, but I think that a 
great deal more value will be obtained 
from the same number of people. 

Now the whole theory of our success 
in this country 1s getting a man in a 
position so that he can do the work of 
not five men, or 10 men, but of 10,- 
000 men. 

BW: Is there any indication of how 
far along Russia might be in the office- 
equipment field? 

GROVES: I don’t know; I haven’t 
seen any Russian equipment in that 
field. They have made a very definite 
effort to try to get hold of our big 
business machines. 

BW: Meanwhile, she simply has to 
use a tremendous amount of manpower 
in office work, then? 

GROVES: Or she has to get along 
without the facts that enable manage- 
ment to operate properly. 

BW: Don’t these office tools increase 
management control? 

GROVES: Yes. Without them, 
all you know is that somehow equip- 
ment hasn’t got there, parts haven’t got 
there when they should, and the pro- 
duction rate falls down. With these 
tools, that doesn’t happen. 
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What you can do to make the suiny of Stains Steel 


J ie 


Tell your supplier exactly 
where youll use Stainless 
and how youll fabricate it 


Keep these points 
in mind, too, when 
you order Stainless 


Minimize your scrap losses by 
ordering alternate multiple 
sizes that will cut to best ad- 
vantage, and that will allow the 
mill to utilize the maximum 
amount of good material. 

Indicate, if possible, accept- 
able alternates in composition, 
gage, size and finish, 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH - 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST - 





‘Second guessing’’ and ‘“‘trial-and- 
error” specification of Stainless Steel 
are out of the question today with this 
vital material in such restricted supply. 
It’s up to you to do everything possible 
to get the right Stainless and then use 
it right. 

Your supplier—no matter who he is 
—can give you valuable help in this 
matter. He knows the advantages and 
the limitations of the various Stainless 
grades. And, since the supply picture 
varies from grade to grade, he may be 
able to suggest an alternate composi- 
tion that will speed up delivery and 
give equally good or better results. 





Your supplier knows the fabricating 
characteristics of Stainless grades, too. 
Consequently, he may be able to sug- 
gest slight changes in your fabricating 
procedure that will speed up or sim- 
plify production. In other words, the 
better he understands your problem the 
better able he is to give you the Stain- 
less that will do the best job for you 
with the least trouble and delay. 

So give your supplier all the facts. 
And don’t forget to include a definite 
date for delivery . . . the date when you 
actually plan to use the material. It 
will help to distribute supplies as equit- 
ably as possible. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


+ UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


U°S°S STAINLESS STEEL 





SHEETS - 


STRIP - 


PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - 


TUBES - WIRE - 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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...enabled us to 
sell jobs we 
would not 

have even 
known about! © 


writes G. T. Sterne, 
President 


THOMPSON-DEE INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Manufacturer's Representative and Distributors 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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READERS REPORT 





Disenchanted 


Sirs: 

After reading your article about Hazel 
Bishop and her lipstick [BWW—Mar.17 
"51,p42], I thought, ‘‘At last! Here is 
something the American woman. has 
been waiting and longing for, for years: 
a lipstick that won't wipe off, that 
can’t be eaten off and maybe kissed 
off.” I immediately bought one of 
these supposed miracles, wiped off my 
old lipstick, applied Miss Bishop's cre- 
ation and said, “Now I am all set, 
come what may.” 

But alas, there was no miracle! I 
could easily wipe it off, and after drink- 
ing a cup of coffee there was little of 
it left on my lips. 

It is very difficult for me to under- 
stand how a magazine of the caliber of 
BUSINESS WEEK could be so easily 
hoaxed. Al I have to say is . . . you 
certainly misled a great number of your 


temale readers. 


Mrs. Greorce Lewin 


DURHAM, N. C, 


e Your disenchantment is probably duc 
to the fact that you did not follow 
directions explicitly; if you had, you 
would have seen no lipstick on your 
cup. BUSINESS WEEK, which asked girls 
on its staff to try out Hazel Bishop, 
learned from them that it lives up to its 
claims—but only if it is blotted off lips 
until no color shows on the tissue. 


Seedtime to Harvest Credit 


Sirs: 

I was pleased to see our Merchants 
National Bank of Svracuse and_ its 
unique operations featured in BUSINESS 
WEEK [Mar.17°51,p118}. 

Back in my grandfather’s day, the farm- 
er’s operations were mostly confined 
to barter—exchange of commodities 
but the operation of a farm now has 
become dependent, like big business, 
upon credit. Almost every farm enter 
prise nowadays calls for quite sizable ex 
penditures of cash months before any 
return can be expected. This is particu- 
larly true of the orchardist and the large- 
scale potato grower, who spray and 
spray, not knowing what the harvest 
will be. 

It seems that none of our large city 
banks had sensed the immense pos- 
sibilities in the field of farm credit as 
a source of income to the bank or the 
service it might provide for the man 
on the land. 

The field .of farm finance remained 
undeveloped, until Crandall Melvin, a 
farm-bred boy and now president of 
the Merchants National Bank and Trust 
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Deen-Drawn Shapes 


with improved strength-weight ratios 


produced by the 


Scaife 


Reverse-Draw Process 


Deep-Drawn Shapes made by Scaife have exceptionally 
high strength-weight ratios, because the Reverse-Draw 
Process has the inherent property of maintaining a uni- 
form wall thickness throughout the entire length of draw. 
The result is a superior deep-drawn shape, suitable for 
pressure vessels and containers, housings of various 
types, rocket and missile bodies and many other parts or 
enclosures. Shapes up to 36-inches in diameter, with wall 
thicknesses up to 4-inch may be formed by this process, 
from ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


The illustrations show a few of the shapes 
that can be produced by the Scaife Reverse- 
Draw Process. We will be glad to discuss 
these or other shapes with you. 


(53) Scaife Company 


OAKMONT (Pittsburgh District) PA. 





“This simple test. 


...proves the visible 
difference in 
letterhead papers!” 


Just ask your printer to furnish 
proofs on your present paper—and 
on PLover Bonp—when you need 
letterheads again. You'll see its greater 
richness, its more distinguished char- 
acter. You'll understand, too, why so 
many leading business and _profes- 
sional men insist on PLOVER Bonp 
for their letterheads. 


The intrinsic purity of PLovER 
Bonp is achieved by the Permanizing 
Process. This better paper-making 
method gently bathes each pound of 
select fiber in 99 gallons of pure Spring 
water... water so pure it needs no 
filtering, no harsh chemical treat- 
ment. Only the makers of PLOVER 
Bonp use the pure water of Whiting 
Springs. Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 
For only about 2c more per day, the average 
company can use handsome PLover Bonn, 
instead of ordinary paper, for its letterheads. 
When quality is so inexpensive, there's no 
need to do without it. 


Rag Coategt + Tub Sized « Mir Dried 


Pigper 


ft's Per 





Company of Svracuse, displayed the 
ability and inclination actually to an- 
alyze the farmer's needs and fit him out 
with a suitable type of credit bearing a 
direct relationship to his “‘seedtime to 
harvest.” 

Much of the phenomenal growth of 
this bank is due to President Melvin’s 
ability. The bank president used to be 
secluded in some remote recess in the 
bank, but not so with Melvin. Rich or 
poor, big or small, boots or overalls, 
can approach this man Melvin—your 
problem is his interest. 

James H. STONE 
MARCELLUS, N. Y. 


The Sober Facts 
Sirs: 

In the Mar. 31 
WEEK, page 20, you published an article 
on “Boron Stops Knock.”” Some serious 
errors were made: 

The article was based on a paper to 
be presented at the American Chemical 
Society spring meeting. Co-authors of 
the paper are Drs. Darling aud Bartle- 
son and Mr. Klingel, and most of the 
credit should go to them. 

The boron additive in gasoline will 
not lower the octane requirement of an 
engine containing a deposit in the com- 
bustion zone. It seems to act only if 
built into the deposit as it grows. 

The available and effective boron 
compounds hydrolyze too easily tor 
commercial — distribution. Iherefore, 
while our paper is of interest scientifi- 
cally, there is no practical use on the 
immediate horizon. 


issue Of BUSINESS 


E. C. HucGuHes 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL RESEARCH 
DIVISION, 
STANDARD OIL CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


¢ One of our editors evidently got over- 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of a 
boron compound as a motor fuel addi- 
tive—even to the point of promising it 
soon. Reader Hughes’ letter helps to 
set the record straight. 


A Higher Law 
Sirs: 

Before BUSINESS WEEK Said that I was 
a bootlegger, no one had ever suggested 
that the $10-million-a-year enterprise I 
direct was not a legitimate, ethical busi- 
ness, valuable and value-giving to my 
community. In your Labor Angle 
[BW —Apr.7’51,p32], vou suggest that 
the closed-shop agreements I operate 
with my unions equate me with law- 
breakers under the Volstead Act. 

Nonsense. Without any closed-shop 
agreements there would be anarchy in 
my industry. You tell me what is 
wrong in agreeing to something my 
employees want that has the effect 


of providing my customers with a bet- 
ter, less-expensive product than they 
would get if I didn’t agree. 

NaMeE WITHHELD 
NEWARK, N. J. 


© BUSINESS WEEK, in exploring the 
problem of union security, passed no 
moral judgment about employers who 
have closed shops. It noted, factually, 
that, in spite of the Taft-Hartley act’s 
illegalizing of the closed shop, “it lives 
as liquor consumption lived under Pro- 
hibition.” Letters like this document 
that statement. 


Fair Trade 


Sirs: 

Regarding your fair trading article 
| BW —Mar.24'51,p99], I have often 
wondered about one of the possible 
consequences if this practice should be- 
come more universally established. 

Wouldn't consumer cooperatives be 
encouraged by general fair trading? 
They could sell at the fair trade level 
and then kick back the profits to their 
members. It’s something the fair 
traders might give some thought to. 

Harry ForHuNer 
HARLINGEN, TEX. 
e Fair traders have given some thought 
to the problem, though they insist that 
so far consumer co-ops have been no 
threat. As far as they know, however, 
it is perfectly legal for co-ops to do 
what Reader Foehner suggests. Legal 
opinion holds that distribution of nor- 
mal business profit is not price-cutting. 


Speedy Heat-Treating 
Sirs: 

Your article “Beeted-Up Plastics 
Move In on Metals” [BW—Mar.17, 
’51,p88] states “There’s enough loom 
capacity to produce glass cloth, but not 
enough annealing capacity to treat cloth 
that is woven. Present wait for heat- 
treating cloth is eight weeks.” 

We have produced—and successfully 
operate—the only continuous method 
of treating glass fabrics that has been 
devised. We can supply ample evidence 
from large users of heat-treated cloth 
that, when a product in large volume is 
delivered for treatment in the morning, 
it is returned in a finished condition 
the same day. 

CLARENCE KLuG 
GENERAL 
SOF T-FLEX 
LOS ANGELES, 


MANAGER, 
GLASS FABRICS CORP., 
CALIF. 





Letters should be addressed to 
Readers Report Editor, Business 
WweEEK, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Calling the Roll... 


precisely to customers’ specifications through every 
operation . . . is what these Bristol rolling mill men 
pride themselves on doing every time. In the last 
war, these men (and hundreds of others of the same 
mettle) made tremendous contributions to the mili- 
tary. And they’re ready to do it again. 

The Bristol Brass Corporation, makers of Brass 
in Bristol, Conn., since 1850. Offices or warehouses 
in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Providence, Rochester. 











Another insight into the full meaning of: “Brass Bristo!-Fashion” 








THE 
FIRST 
y TIME! 





LESS THAN THE COST 
OF A TYPEWRITER! 


Here at last is the Electronic Memory 
228 by Webster-Chicago—a complete 
dictation machine that surpasses in 
quality, efficiency and above all, cost! 


* Complete in'one unit—the 228" takes 
dictation and plays it back. 

* Natural Voice playback—an exclusive 
feature that enables you to hear your voice 
exactly as you dictated with truly amazing 
clarity and volume. 

* Small, compact — letterhead size and 
weighs less than 20 pounds. 

* Completely portable—carrying case avail- 
able. 

* Automatic erasing, no shaving or re- 
processing necessary. 

* Microphone with built-in control that 
starts and stops at the slightest touch. 

© New to uch-of-the-toe foot control, includ- 
ing back-s pacer, makes the Electronic Mem- 
ory 228 the easiest dictation machine to 
operate. 


Write to Dept. T1 for more information 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Chicago 39, Illinois 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Coad 


NO MINERS ply their picks in this abandoned iron mine, 124 miles from Times Square. 
It’s being converted into vaults that will guard records against even the A-bomb. 


TWO HUNDRED FEET DOWN workers clean up old shafts. Owner says solid mag- 
netite ceiling will make his hiding place safer than 50-ft. lead walls. 


Hiding Place Down There 


VAULT, nearly finished, has steel and con- 
crete ceiling. Size ranges up to 10,000 
cu. ft. There are 406 of them. 


For the last 20 years, this old iron 
mine has produced nothing but mush- 
rooms for Knaust Bros. canneries at 
Hudson, Kingston, and: Catskill, N. Y. 
On May 1 Herman Knaust will start 
putting things into the mine instead of 
taking them out: business records, blue- 
prints, wills. Knaust has laid out $500,- 
000 to transform the ancient shafts and 
pockets into a system of 400 vaults that 
will make the mountain “just about 
the safest storage spot in America.” 
The vaults will have the latest safety 
devices; they'll be fireproof, water- 
proof, and—with 200 ft. of mountain 
on top of them—they’ll be A-bomb 
proof. Half a million dollars is a lot 
of moncy, but already Knaust has had 
inquiries’ and bids from banks, insur- 
ance companies, and manufacturers. 
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Is roduct packaged for Action... Anywhere? 
[gli p packag y 





The Combination Wrap 
THE RIGHT COMBINATION 


OPENS THE WORLD TO 
YOUR PRODUCT 


With Lumarith* Transparent Film 


Protects Many Types of Products 


When your product needs pechoetinn aqrient aye . a LUMARITH and GLASSINE 
mold-producing moisture ... gases... water... greases . . 
dirt ... other contamination . . . heat or cold, then a combina- LUMARITH and BOXBOARD 
tion package made with laminations of Lumarith acetate film LUMARITH and FABRICS 
and other materials will provide that protection. 

LUMARITH and METAL FOIL 
for widely varying climatic conditions and rough handling, LUMARITH and KRAFT PAPER 


there again a Lumarith combination will meet your most LUMARITH and OTHER FILMS 


precise requirements. Sales-appeal, economy, year-long shelf- 


If your package must be tough and durable . . . prepared 











life—anyone or all of these can be built into your laminated 
= VISIT CELANESE BOOTH NO. 454—NATIONAL PACKAGING - 

package. EXPOSITION, APRIL 17-20—ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM 
Laminators and convertors of packaging materials are con- 

tinually developing new combinations to meet specific . 

packaging requirements. For information, write directly to: “ 

Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. ey 

129-D, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. In Canada: Cana- 

dian Cellulose Products, Limited, Montreal and Toronto. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. PLASTICS 





FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, MOLDED GOODS, 
PACKING, TANK LINING, RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS 
built to the world’s highest standard of quality, phone your 
nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 
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When you need 
conveyor belts — 


member this! 


OF THE 14 HIGHEST SLOPE LIFTS, twelve including the top 
two are equipped with Goodyear belts specified by the G. T. M. 


—Goodyear Technical Man. 


EVERY MULTI-MILE “RUBBER RAILROAD,” including the 
ten-mile system—world’s longest to date—at Shasta Dam, was 


belted by Goodyear. 


THE WORLD’S LONGEST SINGLE FLIGHT CONVEYOR — 
installed in one unit, just over two miles center to center — is 


Goodyear-built. 


OUTSTANDING TONNAGE RECORDS the world over in 
handling coal, ore, stone and other materials are held by 
Goodyear belts specified by the G. T. M. 


WHEN YOU CONSIDER CONVEYORS to handle anything 
from packaged foods to thousands of tons-per-hour of coal or 
ore—over short distances in a factory or up to a hundred miles 
or more cross country—it will pay you to get in touch with the 
G. I. M. first. For any conveyor load up to 4,500 pounds per 
second, he can show you the way to longest service at the 
lowest over-all cost in the long run. Write him c/o Goodyear, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD" — Every Sunday IBC Network 


GOODFZYEAR 


DRE TONS, THE WORLD OVER, ARE CARRIED ON GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELTS THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





or Dried Milk. 


. whatever the essential product, the most efficient process 
and equipment are needed—always important, this is par- 
ticularly true now. 

Gndine th t This packaging tank illustrates how alert 
Ss » i y “ess — > £ ¢ 

In this connection, many processors are inding aS , equipment builders — applying the Luke- 
whether they need old equipment modernized or new units nomics Principle — can benefit the proces: 
industries. Fabricated for a food processor, 
. . wee the unit assures efficient handling of a 
save money and make the most effective use of critical metals. ek : ae 

t powdered milk product. Made of Lukens 


built, a progressive equipment builder can solve the problem, 


One way such equipment builders protect their customers’ Nickel-Clad Steel, the tank’s smooth inner 
equipment investment is the application of the Lukenomics nickel surface permits steady flow of pow- 
der to a conveyor packer. Maintenance has 


principle. For Lukenomics combines their experience and that 
: : re been greatly reduced, cleaning simplified 

of designers and engineers with Lukens’ specialized knowledge and product purity easily maintained. 
of materials and their application. For names of equipment Plain steel would have been unsuitable . . . 
builders applying this principle, write, stating your problem, solid nickel too costly. By using nickel-clad 
. steel, the equipment builder reduced equip- 


to Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, ment. cost and effected a785 9 snving of 


183 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. critical metal. 


ion, vou'll understand why Lukens products for civilian use are not so plentiful as in 
generally if you'll speed the sale of scrap. 


is connection vou can promote steel produc fion 


OVER 140 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS THE WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PRODUCTS 


STEEL PLATE CLAD STEELS HEADS STEEL PLATE SHAPES 





1. Boston 221.7 


New York 237.0 
244.0 
. Cleveland 


Richmond 


258.4 


. Philadelphia 
a 267.1 


Atlanta 299.1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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. Chicago 268.1 


189.2 8. St. Louis 
203.0 9 


223.8 
237.6 
240.6 
257.3 
263.2 
298.9 
268.0 


205.9 
212.2 
225.3 


11. Dallas 
12. 
258.4 


220.5 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


San Francisco 


U.S. Composite. 


258.5 
295.4 
322.1 
339.9 
295.5 


267.0 266.8 


February preliminary; January 


February Income: No Change 


Income leveled off almost completely 
in February; the change from January 
was so small as to be insignificant. And 
differences in income movement as be 
tween regions were also insignificant 
for the most part. 

I'o find significant differences in re- 
gional income trends, you have to go 
back three months—to the pre-Christ- 
mas period. Comparison of the Feb- 
ruary income indexes with those for 
November shows marked interregional 
variation. Largest gain over the three- 
month span—8%—was in the rapidly 
expanding heavy-industry Cleveland re- 
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gion. Next-biggest increase was 7%, 
in the Kansas City region. ‘This is ac- 
counted for partly by rising farm in- 
come, partly by increasing industriali- 
zation around the major cities. 
Poorest performer during the quarter 
was the St. Louis region; income there 
hardly changed between November and 
February. 
¢ Year's Change—Comparison with a 
year ago is also interesting. Largest gain 
was in the Kansas City region—for the 
long term, you can’t beat that com- 
bination of good farm income and in- 
creasing industrialization. Next in line 


were the two heavy-industry regions, 
Cleveland and Chicago. 

Prospects for the long term are for 
a rising-income trend, particularly in 
the industrial districts. But the timing 
is uncertain. The real gains won’t show 
up until the big war plants now in the 
construction or tooling-up Stages get 
into actual production. Until then, in- 
creases are likely to be only moderate, 
as expanding defense output is partially 
offset by cutbacks in civilian industry. 

The future of the farm regions is 
harder to assess, because of the possible 
influence of weather and insects on 





DO YO U HAVE A 


\ WORKING CAPITAL PROBLEM? 


Will an increase of 20%, 30%, 40% 
or more in working capital help you? 


F you need more working capital, COMMERCIAL CREDIT has 
a proposal that will interest you. We can furnish $10,000 
$100,000, $1,000,000 or more... usually in 3 to 5 days. 


> 


Higher taxes, expanding plant and production facilities, 
‘rer payroll increasing Government requirements, and 
veries all make problems for the company 
pital. Under the ComMERCIAL CREDIT 
the money you need for as long as you 

y only while you use the money. 


other methods of financing, CoMMERCIAL 
buy stock or other capital issues. We will not 
artner, take over control, interfere with management 
its. Unlike dividends, CommerciaL Crepit’s one charge 
a tax deductible expense. 

If inadequate working capital is your prime problem, it will 
: to investigate the ComMMERcIAL CREDIT proposal. 
phone the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CoRPORA- 
w. Simply say, “Send me complete information 

‘ferred toin Business Week.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
feey Va 


nd Surplus Over $100, 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


000,000 
Capital a 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
New York 17 ® Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6... and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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crop prospects over the next few 
months.. But these regions start off 
with two related factors heavily in 
their favor: present high prices, and the 
promise of continuing peak demand 
For all 1951 the cotton states in the 
Richmond, Atlanta, and St. Louis re 
gions are likely to show the best per- 
centage gains--the crop may be as much 
as 50% larger than last year’s, and 
prices are much higher. 
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VER-ALL activity and income in 

the Atlanta region continue on 
a high plateau. Kmployment dropped 
seasonally in January, rose only a little 
in February and March. Increases in 
manufacturing industries and govern- 
ment employment have just about bal 
anced recent declines in nonmanufac- 
turing employment. 
«Coal Weak—Among the region's 
weaker spots are the coal-mining arcas 
of Alabama and eastern ‘Tennesscc 
There just isn’t a big enough local 
market for coal to keep the mines busy 
full time—and shipping it to other parts 
of the country is out from a cost stand 
point. A contributing factor is the big 
local increase in the use of natural gas 
as an industrial fuel. 

As a result, several mines have closed, 
and most others are cutting their out- 
put. There’s one bright spot in their 
future, however. ‘I'VA is working over- 
time on design or actual construction 
of 14 steam powerplants, which will be 
large users of coal 

Florida’s tourist season was good, but 
not spectacular. There were many in- 
stances of rate reductions, particularly 
by small boarding houses, in order to 
stay full. This situation held through 
the end of the official “season” in mid 
March. But since then, the tourist 
business has been terrific. Tourists 
evidently are becoming more and morc 
aware of the fact that Florida rates 
are reduced for the off-season. 
¢ Farm Income—Agriculturally, the re- 
gion’s prospects are very good. Farmers 
are planning to cut back their pro- 
duction of grains, peanuts, and pota- 
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How Recordak microfilming moved freights 


g y @ 
Paper Work z 


>. 


Another example of the way this low-cost 
photographic process is increasing efficiency 
for 65 different types of business ... 
thousands of concerns. 


It used to be a familiar sight at railroad junction points: 
a freight crew standing by until yard clerks copied the 
waybills for shipments which had just been transferred 
from another line. 

But these costly delays were expected—after all, a yard 
clerk working with pencil or typewriter could copy only 
40 to 50 waybills an hour. And that was rushing—some- 


times skipping infermation. All of which increased the 


-~ 


possibility of errors in follow-up accounting. 


Now, however, freights can depart as soon 


as “transfer” shipments are aboard. The reason : 


a clerk can do an hour's work in less than a minute with a 
Recordak Microfilmer. Waybills are photographed at the 
rate of 60 or more per minute. Each copy photographically 


] 


accurate and complete . . . and needle-sharp when it’s 


viewed—greatly enlarged—in the Recordak Film Reader. 
A picture-perfect source record for the clerks who prepare 


the required reports for traflic and accounting departme nts. 


Regardless of your type of business—or its size 
you should look into Recordak microfilming soon. Re- 
member, 65 different types of business . . . thousands of 
concerns . . . are using it to simplify routines which may 
well be similar to some of yours; to get increased pro- 
tection for their vital business records; to save up to 99% 
in filing space; to obtain photographically accurate and 
complete records for a fraction of a cent apiece. 


Write today for a free copy of ‘50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong.” It cites typical systems’ short cuts made pos- 
sible by microfilming . . . gives details on the complete line 
of Recordak Microfilmers now offered on an attractive pur- 
chase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Bayon canes 


cnt ot WRON 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 
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fedders | 


Water 


Coolers 
Speed up 
Defense 
‘Production 


@ Whether in office or plant, 
Fedders Electric Water Coolers 
contribute to health and efh- 
ciency of workers everywhere. 
Long experience and research 
by medical, production and 
labor authorities prove the im- 
portance of ample, accessible 
and perfectly cooled drinking 
water. 


AND HERE'S 
HOW 


Cool, refreshing, appe 
uizing drinking water is 
necessary to health 
Accessibility saves time 
lasses due to long 
walks and ‘down ume 
for a drink of water 
Bottle and bub 

bler models avail 

able for perma- 
mentand portable 
installations 
eloeuraere tity 

fro tice Maciel 4a¢ 6 

tion units 
lubricated for life 
Fedders 5-year 
Protection Plan 
guarantees per- 
formance 





Mail this Coupon to 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN 


Corporation 
Dept.BW-11— 57 Tonawanda St. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Kindly send specifications of Fedders Elec- 


tric W ater Coolers to my personai attention 
Name 

Concern 

Street...... 
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toes, and, presumably, most of the acre 
age taken from these crops will be 
planted to cotton. By law, the Agri 
culture Dept. can’t make any estimate 
of cotton acreage until midsummer. 
But in the light of the cuts in other 
crops, the region’s increase in cotton 
may be in the neighborhood of 1-mil 
lion acres. The price of cotton will be 
far higher come next harvest season 
than it was last fall. Weevils should be 
less troublesome than they were last 
year. So, given a break in the weather, 
cotton income should far outdistance 
1950's. 

The late-spring cold waves did very 
little damage to the region’s crops 
Florida citrus and Georgia peaches ¢s 
caped almost entirely. Vegetables and 
livestock in Florida and early straw 
berrics in Louisiana were the worst 
sufferers. 

Among Birmingham’s — expansions: 
Connors Steel will spend $2-million, 
Butler Mfg. is spending $1-million to 
double its capacity,, and Woodward 
Tron has announced a $4-million expan- 
sion program in addition to the $+4- 
million blast furnace already under way. 
Others in Alabama: Alabama City, 
Cone Mills, 300-man expansion; Child 
ersburg, Beaunit Mills, $5-million rayon- 
yarn plant; Decatur, Chemstrand, $20- 
million synthetic-fiber plant; Hunts- 
ville, General Shoe Corp., 700-man 
new plant; McIntosh, Mathieson, $10- 
million chlorine and caustic-soda plant; 
Mobile, Ideal Cement, $10-million, 
and Alabama Grain Elevator Co., $2 
million (but Henderson Sugar has 
postponed construction of its $1-mil- 
lion refinery there); Muscle Shoals, 
Monsanto, S5-million caustic-soda 
plant; Reform, Westinghouse, $3-mil 
lion, 600-man lamp factory. Reactiva 
tion of Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville 
will boost employment there by at 
least 1,000. 

In Florida, Kraft Container Board 
Co. plans a $24-million expansion at 
Port St. Joe; Lehigh Portland Cement 
is building an $11-million plant near 
Bunnell; International Mincrals & 
Chemical is spending $6-million on 
expansion at Mulberry. 

In Georgia, Lockheed will probabh 
have some 2,000 at work at the Mari 
etta bomber plant by midsummer, may 
double or triple that by next year. Ford 
is spending $2-million to expand its 
assembly plant and is building a $14 
million parts depot at Atlanta. Bruns 
wick Pulp & Paper is building a 
$5-million plant at Brunswick; Unity 
Container will employ 300 to 
ammunition boxes at Adairsville 

In Louisiana. Kaiser has started work 
on its $70-million aluminum plant at 
Chalmette. But Alcoa has fairly defi 
nitely decided not to come to the state. 
Chrysler is remodeling the World War 
Il Higgins plant at New Orleans to 


make 


engines, will hire 6,000 
eventually, Continental Oil plans a 
new $10-4nillion refinery at Lake 
Charles; Magnolia a $2-million casing- 
head-gas plant at Longville. U.S. Rub- 
ber is spending $2-million to double 
capacity of its Buna-N plant at Baton 
Rouge; Standard of Indiana will spend 
$64-million to expand its refinery at 
Destrehan; and Delta Match is build- 
ing a $2-million plant just outside New 
Orleans. 

In ‘iennessee, Wheland Co. will 
build a $15-million plant at Chatta- 
nooga to make guns the Army; du 
Pont will open a 200-man_ cellulose 
sponge factory at Columbia; Meade 
Corp. will spend $44-million on expan- 
sion at Kingsport. International Paper 
will spend $21-million to expand _ its 
new plant at Natchez, Miss. 


make tank 
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Hk, over-all New England economy 

continues on an even keel; there has 
peen very little change in income in 
either direction since last fall. Produc 
tion levels continue high, but they're 
not increasing much. 

Defense work is becoming more im- 
porcauc taroughout the region—particu 
larly in the three southern states. But 
it still doesn’t come close to making 
up the ~ ajor part of production. So, 
over th past four or five months, in- 
creases in ucfense output have been 
just about matched by curtailment of 
civilian output due to shortages of such 
raw materials as stecl, copper, and rub 
ber. 

Connccticut’s brass industry has been 
the hardest hit. Chase Brass & Copper, 
for instance, has put half of the 3,000 
workers at its Waterbury plant on a 
four-day week. At Scovill Mfg. Co., 
also in Waterbury, 1,200 workers are 
on short time. 

[his pattern is typical of much of 
New England’s civilian industry—littic 
decline in employment, but a cut in 
hours worked per week instead. Rhode 
Island’s textile industry is another ex 
ample: ebruary employment was 2% 
above January, but average weekly hours 
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All but one of the objects in this oe have something in common. They are affected 


directly or indirectly by the kine 
you find the stranger? 


No, it’s not the electric clock! Agreed, that’s 
a strange place to find this modern convenience . . . 
but, chances are, Norton and Behr-Manning products 
improved its quality before it got there. Its plastic 
case, for example, came from a chemical process that 
might have met Norton heat-resisting refractories 
along the way. The dies that shaped it could have been 
ground and polished by Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. Same with the cutting tools that 
formed its metal parts. 

So, too, with the automobile, train, ship, plane, ete. 


of products Norton and Behr-Manning make. Can 


They could not have been built without the help of 
products like those of Norton and Behr-Manning. 


The stranger in the picture is the dead tree. 
It alone was not made by man. Remember— any 
man-made product. .. whether of metal, wood, paper, 
cloth, ceramics or plastics ... depends on abrasives, 
abrasive products, refractories and grinding machines 
that bear such well-known names as Norton and 
Behr-Manning . . . world’s largest manufacturers of 
abrasives and abrasive products. 


—— we 


Qlakingibetter products to make other products better 


NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE eer: 
WORCESTER 6, MAS HUSETTS 


ABRASIVES © GRINDINGEWHEELS 
GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINE % NON-SLIP FLOORING 


REFRACTORIES °* ae MACHINES 


aa al Me 


BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 
ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ® OILSTONES 


ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 
BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 





The development of the Qilomalic 400" Ceiling Sprinkler 
discounts the adage that you can’t have beauty and fire protection too. 
For here is a sprinkler head that is designed to blend perfectly with 
the appointments of the most tastefully designed interior—finished in 
bronze or chrome, bright or satin, it projects less than one inch below 
the ceiling surface. Yet, regardless of its beauty, it’s ready, willing and 
able to automatically extinguish fire whenever called upon to do so. 

ll find the Hdomalic 400” Ceiling Sprinkler installed in the 
ictively decorated offices, stores, restaurants and public 
lings. No longer is it necessary to sacrifice “eye appeal” in order to 
have fire protection that offers both safety and savings. 
Contact our nearest Gdlomalie &punkley representative for 
engineering counsel, surveys and estimates. They are available to you 


rligation. Ask for free literature 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NGSTOWN I, OHIO 


: bunk 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


DEVELOPMENT MANUFACTURE INSTALLATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
86 


ENGINEERING 





dropped from 40.4 to 39.1. The result 
was a decline of nearly 1% in dollar 
payrolls. ; 

What little decline there has been 
in civilian employment has been more 
than made up by defense hiring. So 
total employment continues to rise, 
and the over-all labor supply is getting 
tighter and tighter. 

Another factor that has contributed 
to the region’s mediocre income record 
is the poor winter-resort season, the 
third bad one in a row. ‘The trouble 
was very simple: no snow. 

The same lack of snow hampered 
waods operations; because of it, lumber- 
men had to build roads, the cost of 
dragging was increased, and profit mar- 
gins were cut. But this was partially 
offset, from a regional income stand- 
point, by the increased opportunity that 
the open winter presented for working 
in farm woodlots. 

It’s still too carly to tell much about 
farm-income prospects. With prices 
higher, the gross take is certain to bet- 
ter last year’s. But costs are up enough 
to make the final net figure uncertain. 
New England farmers plan to plant 
just about as many acres as last year, 
but a shift is noticeable. More hay 
and oats will be planted as a hedge 
against feed shortages for poultry and 
dairy cattle. Among the crops that 
will have smaller acreage are potatoes in 
Maine and tobacco in Connecticut. 

Vermont’s maple crop is off to a good 
start, with both yield and quality high. 

Biggest new-plant news in the region 
since the last report is the setback to 
the New England steel mill; it may yet 
be built, but the chances are not nearly 
so good as they seemed earlier (BW— 
Mar.17’51,p24). United Airc raft plans 
two new $10-million plants in Con 
necticut—one, at North Haven, to make 
turbine-engine ‘parts; the other, at 
Windsor Locks, to make propeller 
blades. Cannon Electric is building a 
200-man plant at East Haven. Kaman 
Aircraft, at Windsor Locks, has added 
400 workers since October, is taking on 
about 25 new men a week. At Plain- 
ficld, Doehler Furniture Co. will hire 
400 ‘to work on a defense order for 
rocket fins. 

At Natick, Mass., the Quartermaster 
Corps will build an $11-million research 
laboratory, and a $2-million clectronics 
plant is. planned by Laboratory for 
Electronics, Inc. Raytheon is building 
a $2-million plant at Waltham; Hytron, 
a $14-million plant at Danvers; and 
Sylvania, a $1-million, 600-man_ plant 
at Woburn. American Saw plans a 
$13-million plant at East Longmeadow 

Royce Shoe Co. is reopening its plant 
at Clarcmont, N. H., with 400 workers 
to start. 

In Maine, Lawrence Portland Ce- 
ment will spend $14-million on expan- 
sion at ‘Thomaston. 
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Minneapolis 


HE unusually severe winter slowed 

things down markedly. Income 
dipped slightly in January, recovered 
again in February. 

The weather affected all phases of 
district activity. Retail sales were be- 
low expectations mnght up through 
March; the final pre-Easter week was 
particularly bad. In the farm areas, 
livestock was the chief sufferer. 

The expansion in industrial activity 
slowed, too, though this was due less 
to the weather than to a combination 
of two shortages: raw materials and 
railroad cars. 

Despite the winter slowdown, the 
district is in good shape. Income is 
running 18% above a year ago. And 
prospects are excellent, for both the 
industrial and the farm areas. Muinne- 
apolis foresees a shortage of perhaps 
6,500 manufacturing workers by July, 
two to three times that by early next 
year. Other industrial and mining areas 
in the district are in much the same 
shape. ‘The gap will be at least partly 
filled by migration of farm laborers to 
the cities—and this will intensify the al- 
ready existing farm-labor shortage. 

The 1951 farm-income prospects— 
at least as far as they can be predicted 
at this early date—are good. For one 
thing, the heavy snow of recent months 
guarantees plenty of subsurface mois- 
ture. And heavy snow cover on the 
Rockies also heralds a good supply of 
irrigation water for Montana and South 
Dakota. 

Farmers plan to plant more acreage 
this year; this is one of the few regions 
where farmers’ planting intentions come 
up to the guides suggested by the Agri- 
culture Dept. ‘They will plant about 
20-million acres to spring wheat, for 
instance, which tops the department’s 
goal by about 2%. Corn acreage, too, 
will be higher than last year’s by a con- 
siderable margin. 

Most important immediate danger to 
farm_ prospects is a repetition of last 
year’s too-wet spring. 

Biggest new plants announced for the 
region are utility expansions. ‘These 
include a new $30-million plant for 
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THESE ARE 
JOHNSON 
SLEEVE | 

; BEARINGS... . of the babbitt and steel type. 


They have a steel backing for 
strength, and bonded to it a bearing surface of 
babbitt. They are light in weight and low in unit 
cost. This is the type of sleeve bearing used for 
main, camshaft and connecting rod bearings in 
almost all modern automobiles. As you know, these 
bearings will perform perfectly for many thou- 
sands of miles under all the punishing conditions 
of automotive power and speed. Johnson Babbitt- 
on-Steel Sleeve Bearings are used, also, in trucks, 
buses, tractors, diesel engines and electric motors. 
Fifty years of research and experience have gone 
into the development of this and other types of 
Johnson Sleeve Bearings. Manufacturers looking 
for light weight, low cost bearings are invited to 
consult Johnson engineers. Write, wire or phone. 


SLEEVE BEARING HEADQUARTERS Since 1901 





720 SOUTH MILL STREET * NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Hundreds of 
commercial 
printers who 
operate 
Davidson Duals 
can give you 

this fast, low cost 
service, too. 





You can have that im- 

portant printed matter 

promptly ... without costly, aggravating 

delays . . . if you own a Davidson Dual. Save 

money, too. It will print your stationery, office 

forms, envelopes, advertising literature, order 

blanks, etc. ... top quality work . . . in black 

and white or multi-color. Does both offset and letter- 

press printing using paper or metal offset plates, type, 
Linotype slugs, electros and rubber plates. 


And... it will handle all your office duplicating... 
clear, distinct copies from first to last...using low 
cost paper masters. 


Get the facts about this time and 
money saving office machine. Write 
today. 


Davidson De 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION a sussipIary oF 
MERGENTHALER @§i\fehad2: COMPANY 


1034-60 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


THERE IS 


NO CHARGE FOR 


PRATER 


EXPERIENCE 


Into every piece of Prater 


equipment goes the combined experience 


of design engineers, test engineers, 


sales engineers and the knowledge 


gleaned from users’ reports. In addition, 


Prater Service includes plant engineering G R fi T ft Fi 


and layout, flow plans and diagrams. 


PULVERIZERS—-FRACTIONATORS 


All this is yours when you put MAGNETS—DUST COLLECTORS 
your problems up to Prater—a wealth BLUE STREAK MILLS—MIXERS 


of experience and service on which 
no price tag can be placed. 


88 


CORN CUTTERS—COB CRUSHERS 
PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1502 S. 55th Court, Chicago 50 





Northern States Power, at Minneapolis; 
an $84-million steam plant at Voltaire, 
N. D., for Central Power Electric Co- 
op; and a $3.2-million plant at Fergus 
Falls, Minn., for Otter ‘Tail Power Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell has __ started 
work on a $1.3-million, 800-man ad- 
dition to its plant at Minneapolis. And 
at nearby New Brighton, the Twin 
Cities Arsenal, which has already 
boosted employment this year from 
750 to 2,250, will add another 1,000. 
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Chicago 


HIS region is in a transition period. 

There has been a definite leveling 
off im activity. Pressure for detense 
output hasn't got up full steam yet; 
at the same tame, there isn’t the former 
urgency for civilian production. 

There hasn’t been any drop in em- 
ployment, however; most employers 
are holding onto labor in anticipation 
of increased needs once actual produc- 
tion on defense contracts gets rolling. 
A few have laid off men, “particularly 
in the auto industry, because of the 
Apr. 1 materials cutbacks—Studebaker 
furloughed 4,000 at South Bend, for 
instance. But most have preferred to 
reduce the work week by cutting out 
overtime. 

Ihe outlook is for a very tight labor 
market. It hasn’t happened yet; there’s 
been no tendency so far to hire older 
workers or women. But when it does 
happen, it’s likely to hit all at once. 
There’s a tremendous, and mounting, 
volume of war contracts in the district 
that are mostly still in the plant-con- 
struction or tooling-up stage. The pinch 
will be felt when they really start hisae 
for production. 

In the Chicago area, the Ford air- 
craft engine plant now has about 3,000 
workers; when it really gets into pro- 
duction it will need 20,000. Stude- 
baker is reactivating a plant to make jet- 
engine parts; it will need 10,000 workers 
eventually. Around Detroit, Packard's 
going to need 28,000 people to build 
turbojets; Ford is building a new 
medium-tank plant at suburban Livonia 
that will require about 8,000. 

Current strong spots in the district 
include Grand Rapids, whose furniture 
industry is snowed under with orders, 
and Indianapolis, where Allison keeps 
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expanding output and employment. 

Farm income continues at a high 
level, and the outlook is for further 
gains, But the region has disappointed 
the Agriculture Dept. in its drive for 
record production; farmers’ planting in- 
tentions fall way short of the depart- 
ment’s goals. In Illinois, farmers plan 
to plant 250,000 acres fewer than last 
year to spring-seeded crops. More corn 
acreage is planned, but at«the expense 
of oats, soybeans, and hay. And even 
corn is 300,000 acres short of the goal. 
The same holds true of Iowa. 

Due to high meat prices, livestock 
numbers are rising throughout the dis- 
trict, despite a drop in dairy animals in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. This is an- 
other reason, says Agriculture, why 
farmers should revise upward their 
planting intentions on feed grains. 

New plants in and around Chicago 
include a $4-million 1,000-man factory 
for Zenith Radio; a  $44-milKon 
phthalic-anhydride plant by Allied 
Chemical; an 800-man_ seamless-tube 
mill by Republic Steel at South Chi- 
cago; a 300-man Ford parts depot at 
Melrose Park; a $1.7-million plant by 
Precision Castings Co. and a $1.1 
million plant for International Register, 
both at Niles; a $1.1-million plant for 
Welch Mfg., and a $l-million plant Y j 
for Janette Mfg. Co., both at Skokie. < The “boss” shops for quality 

Elsewhere in Illinois, Electric Storage 
Battery Co. plans a $1-million, 150-man 7% : that starts here eee 
plant at Aurora; Sundstrand Machine 
lool will spend $3.4-million on expan- 
sion at Rockford; Armour plans a $5- 
million pharmaceuticals plant at Kanka 
kee, and U.S. Rubber will reactivate the She may never fully realize your role, or ours, in making the 
ee got sei things her family eats, drinks, uses and wears. But her eagle eye 
plans a $7-million ‘cat-cracking unit, 
and ‘Taylor Forge a $14-million branch can keep her coming back for more. 
plant. P. R. Mallory is adding 1,000 As suppliers of more than 100 useful chemicals, we’d like to 
workers at Indianapolis. Allis-Chalmers 7 
is building a $24-million factory at 
LaPorte J an important part of the Hooker story. There is more you should 

In neicnigan, on pues Steet’ is know. For instance: how the Hooker ‘‘S”’ Cell has helped to in- 
spending $42-million on expansion at 
Ecorse; Clark Equipment plans a $24- 
million plant at Buchanan and a $2- country; why you can depend on Hooker scheduled shipments 
million plant at Battle Creek; Carbaloy : phy 
will build a $2-million tungsten-carbide 
plant at Edmore. 

B oo oy csomong PI oe the safe handling of industrial chemicals. 
bate Odames Phat Gentoo | Tye booklet “Stary of Hooker Chemical” pictures graphio 
many Pulp & Paper Co. is building a ally the advantages you gain by doing business with Hooker. 
$3-million kraft-paper plant at Kauka- Write today for your copy 

una, and Manitowoc Portland Cement “ : es 
is ‘spending $24-million on expansion 
at Manitowoc. Among Milwaukee ex- 
pansions: Ladish Corp., $3%-million; From Lhe Fall of the Earth 
Nordberg Mfg., $3.7-million; Cutler- : — 
Hammer, $23-million; and Inland Steel 

eae eae HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 

Sylvania Electric will build a $14- 21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
million, 800-man plant at Burlington, New York, N. Y. * Wilmington, Calif. * Tacoma, Wash. 

Iowa. Riverside Foundry will spend CAUSTIC SODA © CHLORINE * PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
$2-million on expansion at Bettendorf. and 100 other useful chemicals for industry 


for quality can single out your product from many. And quality 
help you please this mutual “‘boss’’. Quality and uniformity are 
crease production of chlorine, caustic soda and hydrogen in this 


to keep your production running smoothly; the wealth of tech- 
nical services Hooker offers you in the profitable application and 
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PAPER Old newspapers, magazines, paper bags are sorted, 


baled, and shipped back to paper mills to complete 


the cycle of scrap to paper to scrap again. 


Buttons 


METAL 


from military uniforms, some brass, some 


ferrous metal, are sorted out with a magnet. ‘They'll 


be melted down to end up as ingots. 


RAGS 


Old clothes and rags are sorted by grade into bins. 
Some will go to paper mills to make pulp, end up 


as paper, paperboard, and asphalt roofing. 


Junk Is a Scarce Material, Too 


industry lives 
More than 


mm tons 


xtent, U.S 


Ol stecl 


II 


produced last year rim was 
made from iron and steel s« rap. One 
out of ev f output by 
the rubber industry is reclaimed rubber 
More copper was recl | from scrap 
] the earth 


last year 
up a third of 


imce, 


ry . nd 
cry ft JOUTIGS 


than was dug from 


And 


} 
ali pape 
‘tee 


wastcpaper makes 
ind papt rp ird pl »duction 
¢ Shortage ‘Today—But with the tre 
mendous spurt in production following 
Korea, 


vaste 


utgrow its 

supph cra] now 
rt. U.S cel says that its 
stocks of iron and stecl scrap are down 
to half a In some 


areas, scrap is so scarce 


industry began 
material 
critically sh 
sarc 
that producers 
are working with only a weck’s supph 
Even the small amount of imported 
scrap that the U.S. normally consumes 
has been Most countries 
abroad necd their scrap as much as the 
U.S. does; they’ve clamped on export 


1] 
| 


choked _ off 


90 


For the rest, they can sell their 
abroad than 


bans. 
scrap at higher prices 
they can get in the U.S. 

Hoping to case the shortage some 
what, National Production Authority 
last week launched a scrap drive aimed 
at industry and farms—not at the pub 
lic. Whatever NPA can ferret out will 
help, but probably won't be enough 
l’or, in the words of a scrap dealer, “If 
scrap doesn't come out at today’s 
prices, there just isn’t much around.” 
¢ Feast or Famine—The backbone of 
the waste materials industry is the 
7.700 dealers who sort and bale the 
countless grades and classes of scrap 
pictures). ‘Then come the 20,000 to 
30,000 small collectors. These are the 
men who travel around in horse and 
wagon or truck buying waste from 
homes and businesses. When prices 


are high, the ranks are swelled by the 


“in-and-outers,”” those who come in 
when they can make a buck. When 
things are tough the number of col 


lectors falls off rapidly. It’s a feast or 
famine business. 

e Backwards Business—Ihe waste 
terial industry is a business that works 
in reverse. In most industries, a few 
companies supply products for millions 
of consumers. The waste dealer works 
backwards. His major source of supply 
is millions of homes, and his customers 
are the limited number of companies 
that can convert the scrap. 

The amount of junk that can be sal- 
vaged from homes and _ the factories 
depends on the price you can get for 
it. If the price is low, it isn’t worth the 
time and the effort of gathering it to- 
gether to sell to the junkman, and it 
doesn’t pay the junkman to make his 
rounds. 

[he price of waste depends on the 
demand industry has for its own prod 
ucts. When things slow down, as in 
1949, industry doesn’t need the same 
amount of waste. The price drops, and 
only the best grades are taken. When 


ma- 
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Old tires will become re- 
RUBBER claimed rubber, then be made 


into tires again. 


business is good, as in 1950, the re 
verse is true: Industry needs every kind 
of raw material—including scrap—it can 
get its hands on. 

lake the present situation: Prices 

are at all-time highs—from 50% to 
100% higher than a year ago. Some of 
the better grades go several hundred 
percent higher. And inventories were 
never lower, even during the tightly 
scheduled wartime period. 
e Inventory Shuffle—NPA has set a 60- 
day limit on inventories. But in the 
case of scrap dealers, that’s academic. 
Ihe average inventory of scrap now is 
only about 25% of what it was a year 
ago. 

In handling inventory, the scrap 
merchant again works in reverse. In 
time of low prices—when most busi- 
nesses are cutting back on inventories— 
the scrap dealer is building his up. 
Then when good times come—and in- 
dustry starts to stock up on materials— 
the scrap dealer stops buying and starts 
selling. 

This is especially true today. With 
a price freeze on, scrap dealers have no 
reason to expect to benefit by holding 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 











--ehave ample fields of 


OIL, COAL and GAS 


practically in the dooryard 


Not only ample supplies of oil, 
coal, and natural gas, but also 
large deposits of other minerals 
—metallic and non-metallic— 
make Wyoming especially de- 
sirable as a location for indus- 
trial plants. 


Comparatively large sites are 
available at low cost. 


Skilled and semi-skilled labor 


are available in the Wyoming 
area. Living costs and recrea- 
tional opportunities are very at- 
tractive. 

Ideal for warehousing and dis- 
tribution are track siding sites 
offering Union Pacific's fast, de- 
pendable mainline freight serv- 
ice to the West Coast and Mid- 
dle West with connections to 
any point east, north or south. 


< 
& 
of 


TO OMAHA 


ae 


oy 


Choice plant sites along the Union Pacific in Wyoming, all near mineral de- 
posits are available in Cheyenne, Evanston, Green River, Laramie, Rawlins 
and Rock Springs. Kemmerer, Wyoming, also has industrial possibilities. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial site opportunities include tracts 
in these eleven states: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MON- 
TANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 129 

OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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“PROBABILITIES” PROBABLY 
CAN HELP YOU, TOO! 


Call it what you want — the law of averages, chance, probabilities, 
Statistics, or some other name — but Statistical Quality Control by 
any name probably has a place in your plant. And when you come to 
Dimensional Quality Control, the combination of statistical methods 
plus Federal Gages is a “natural”. Just look at a few examples of 
what this combination can accomplish: 


* a leading manufacturer of textile machinery has reduced 
scrap and rework on spindles by 75%. 
a manufacturer of automotive equipment finds Quality 
Control boosts screw machine production 12%, 
a plant producing thermostatic controls has cut inspec- 
tion costs in half, 
a heavy machinery manufacturer has speeded final 
assembly and increased employe morale appreciably 
with Federal Gages and Quality Control. 


While Statistical Quality Control is no cure-all, it’s a powerful 
production tool when properly applied. Federal Products Corpora- 
tion leads in the promotion of the economic advantages of Quality 
Control to Industry — and in training and assisting people in apply- 
ing it successfully to their production. Benefit from this experience 
by consulting Federal on methods and equipment to meet your needs. 
Write today for our informative handbook — ‘Federal Dimensional 
Quality Control Primer”. FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 124 
Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 





Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively 
to designing and manufacturing all types of 
DIMENSIONAL INDICATING GAGES. 





onto stocks till prices climb higher. 
So most scrap dealers are now selling 
waste material just as fast as it comes 
in—keeping only a minimum working 
inventory of stuff being processed in 
their yards. 

¢ Conversion Deals—One big _head- 
ache the scrap dealer has to live with 
today is the inroads made in his busi- 
ness by the use of conversion deals. 
Normally, industry itself is a good sup- 
plier of new scrap—the metal that’s left 
after machining, and the inspectors’ 
rejects, 

Now this source is drying up. In order 
to get metal from the secondary smelt- 
ers, the fabricator has to turn his own 
scrap back to the smelter, bypassing 
the normal channels through the scrap 
metals dealer. 
¢ Scattered Prices—Another sore point 
with the scrap merchant is the hodge- 
podge of ceiling prices. Everybody is 
frozen at the price he had three months 


ago. 


That means that the same lot of 
scrap can have dozens of different 
prices on it depending on what dealer 
is contacted. And it also means that 
the dealer who tried to play it straight 
when the government asked for a vol- 
untarv freeze last December is left 
standing out on a limb. The emptiest 
yards of all today belong to those who 
kept their prices down. A_ blanket 
ceiling price for all the industry will 
ease that problem. 


NPA Control of Tin 
Assailed by Industry 


The U.S. tin industry this week 
came up with an anguished bleat against 
National Production Authority’s M-8 
order, under which the government 
takes over the importing and distribut- 
ing of tin in the nation. 

In a letter to the Dept. of Com- 
merce, a group of leading tin importers 
and dealers charged that it was unrea- 
sonable for the government to take 
over so long as a free market for tin 
exists outside the U.S. Here’s what 
the group suggested: 

e That Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. express willingness to buy tin 
from private importers on a competi- 
tive basis. 

e That RFC be authorized by 
NPA to sell tin to private dealers on 
the same terms that it offers the metal 
to consumers. 

e That M-8S be amended to give 
allocation authorizations to purchasers 
of tin, who would in turn be allowed 
to make the best possible. purchasing 
terms 

e That NPA authorize importers 
and dealers to maintain tin stocks 
within prescribed limits. 
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The tiny human figures shown above are drawn in 
exact scale to give you some idea of the gigantic 


size of the ‘‘largest clock in the world."* 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet stresses ultra modern equip- 
ment and scientific methods of preparation, handling 
and packing throughout all its plants. 


Clean uniforms—like clean cloth towels—are con- 
sidered vitally important to employee morale, sanita- 
tion and efficiency by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 


Millions know this sign 


of good 


a that octagon-shaped clock in the 
picture. It’s on top of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet building in Jersey City. 
Facing the skyscrapers of Manhattan 
across the Hudson River, this “largest 
clock in the world” is seen by millions 
by day and by night. 

It’s a “sign of good management”’ to 
all who know the policies and practices 
of this company--one of America’s 
greatest manufacturers of soaps, deter- 
gents and shampoos. Among _ these 
“good management policies” is a high 
degree of concern for the general wel- 
fare of all its employees. 

That’s why, for example, in the com- 
pany’s Jersey City Home Office, workers 
are supplied with top-quality, Fairfax 
cloth towels. ..soft, extra-absorbent 
and fuzz-free. Appreciated by employees 


CLEAN COTTON TOW 
---Sure sign of 


management... 


. they help to build the morale that 
means greater on-the-job efficiency. 
And cloth towels mean far less wash- 
room litter, far fewer clogged drains, 
reduced need for porter service and 
surprisingly moderate cost per user. 

So, take a tip from Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet. No matter what your busi- 
ness it will pay you to investigate the 
advantages of giving your workers those 
good Fairfax cloth towels. Available in 
continuous, individual or grommet 
types to suit your individual needs. 


The ‘grommet type” Fairfax towels for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet are supplied by Union Towel 
Supply— Division of Morgan Laundry, Inc. 

in Jersey City . . . and by Cascade Linen 
Supply Corp.To contact your local supplier of 
Fairfax just look under ‘“Servilinen” or 
“‘Linen Supply” in your classified directory. 


 « 
1S. 


| LN 


good management! WN 


FAIRFAX TOWELS...Wellington Sears Co., Selling Agents, 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





THE 


ANSWER TO 


THE NATION’S NEED... 


for fast 
industrial 
expans} 


Expansion Beginning 


Spart 


an Aircraft Co., 


} 
Tulsa, Okla., begins with 
15,200 square feet of 


\ 


n 
helo 


For additions to your present 
plant—or for new plants—Quon- 
sets mean fast completion, econ- 
ymy of materials, adaptability to 
any use. Also, when plants need 
expansion, you can add Quonset 
to Quonset, according to the need. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Stran-Steel Division, Ecorse, 


Expansion Completed 


nai 


Quonsets, with exten- 


2. uycher* 
GONSETS 


IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE SHOPS OR STORAGE BUILDINGS 


Made of n-a-x HIGH-TENSILE steel, 
Quonsets provide non-combus- 
tible construction and perman- 
ence far surpassing less modern 
buildings. They require little 
upkeep —are easily maintained. 
Let Quonsets serve you. 


reooucee 
oF 


CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


a 


ORATION 


Stran-Steel and Quonset Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Coal Pact 


Biggest contract ever will 
give Peabody help in financing 
new mines and will keep Com- 
monwealth Edison’s bins filled. 


For years, Commonwealth Edison 
Co. of Chicago has purchased the bulk 
of its coal on a cost-plus basis from a 
single supplier—Peabody Coal Co. ‘The 
utility and Peabody have just signed 
a new contract extending this arrange- 
ment for 30 years—thereby nailing 
down what is believed to be the largest 
deal of its kind in history. 

Over the life of the contract, Pea- 
body will furnish 50% to 664% of 
Edison’s coal needs, or an estimated 
4.5-million tons to 10-million tons an- 
nually. Consolidated will pay cost, plus 
15¢ per ton. 
¢ Working Capital—The contract sup- 
plants one that was to have run to 
1958. Big reason for the change is to 
give Peabody a sound basis for new 
financing needed to develop new min- 
ing properties in central Illinois. Pea- 
body has just opened one new mine, 
plans to open two more, all in IIlinois. 
To obtain money for the work and for 
working capital, it plans to sell $6-mil- 
lion in debentures, issue 160,000 shares 
of $25 par 54% preferred stock. 
¢ Benefits to Peabody—Beyond this, 
the contract means that Peabody will 
get: 

e An assured profit of 15¢ a ton 
on the coal sold to Commonwealth. 

e The opportunity to supply the 
utility with coal in excess of the con- 
tract requirements, on a compctitive 
bid basis. 

eA fat guaranteed market for 
part of its coal, with the chance to in- 
crease its sales to others. About a third 
of Peabody’s sales in recent years have 
been to Edison; with the opening of 
the new mines, the proportion is ex- 
pected to fall—even though the actual 
tonnage going to the -utility will be as 
large as or larger than before. 

e Insurance for Edison—I’or Edison, 
the contract gives it: 

eA basic minimum supply of 
good-quality coal at as low a cost as 
possible. 

e The prospect of reduced coal 
costs as the new, highly mechanized 
Peabody mines begin producing. Com- 
monwealth’s coal now costs it $5.50 a 
ton delivered in Chicago. Whether 
this figure can be cut when the new 
mines come in will depend on condi- 
tions at the time; but the assurance 1s 
that the coal from these new mines will 
cost a lot less than would be the case 
if Peabody were unable to open them. 

eA furtherance of the utility’s 
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policy of building its coal stocks to a 
120-day supply (3.4-million tons at 
present rate of use). Previous policy 
had been to carry a 90-day supply. But 
during the coal strike of early 1950, 
Commonwealth got down to a 15-day 
supply, cut customers’ electricity. 

¢ More Tons per Man—Peabody is said 
to be the world’s second-largest com- 
mercial coal producer. Its average of 
9.86 tons per man day exceeds the in- 
dustry average by about three tons— 
even though all its operations are under- 
ground. 


Call for Chlorine 


New uses for chemical pull 
demand ahead of supply by 
2,000 fons a day. But producers 
are expanding capacities fast. 


A shortage of chlorine has sneaked 
up on the chemical industry. Produc- 
tion is running full blast—at about 
6,000 tons a day. But demand is out 
ahead—somewhere around 8,000 tons. 
¢ New Uses—The industry says new 
uses account for much of the shortage. 
Things such as silicones, certain types 
of synthetic rubber, and_ insecticides, 
which grew fast during and after World 
War II, are heavy users of chlorine. A 
daily production of 2,000 tons was 
adequate 10 years ago. By the end of 
the war, chlorine output was up to 
4,000 tons a day. And now mobiliza- 
tion demands are putting renewed 
strain on the industry. 

Chlorine producers don’t think the 
squeeze is in a class with some of the 
other material shortages that the de- 
fense system has generated. Military 
needs are being met without any 
trouble. National Production Author- 
ity’s order M-31 told chemical com- 
panies to set aside 10% of any month’s 
scheduled production of chlorine to 
fill DO orders. But at the same time, 
they must provide an amount equal to 
last year for water purification and 
sewage disposal. So the squeeze is on 
other civilian use. 
¢ Expansion Plans—There is some re- 
lief in sight. At least 19 chlorine pro- 
ducers have been granted certificates 
of necessity by Defense Production Ad- 
ministration to expand their facilities 
with five-year tax writeoff privileges. 
These companies alone will have added 
well over 1-million tons annually to 
chlorine supply when their expansion 
programs are complete. 
¢ Insecticides Growing—Probably the 
most important of the new uses that 
have put. the bite on chlorine supply 
is insecticides. Citing the growth of 
that industry during the past 10 years, 
one chlorine maker says that he was 
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SHOPPING 
FOR 
EXHIBIT 


BY 3) 
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Buyers of exhibit cases everywhere 
are choosing Michaels ‘Time-Tight”’ 
Cases because they are tops in design, 
quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. 

Michaels cases offer Innerlocking Frames, 
an exclusive feature; fully mitered inter- 
sections; no screws exposed on face of 
frames, and other structural advantages. 


These cases are designed for maximum 
visibility; to enhance the appearance of 
exhibits; to eliminate handling and theft 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products 





as well as the ingress of dust, vermin and 
moisture. They are made in a wide variety 
of styles (table, aisle, wall, corner, sus- 
pended and recessed) and in any practical 
size to take care of virtually all exhibit 
requirements. If it is necessary to meet 
specific needs, Michaels will design and 
build special cases to your specifications. 
“Time-Tight” Cases are used extensively 
in museums, art galleries, libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, clubs, banks, 
federal, state and municipal buildings, 
science laboratories, institutions and 
various industrial and related types of 
display rooms. 

Write for licerature which contains com- 
plete information. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 232 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 


SAVE CRITICAL MATERIALS . 





Package-Type High-Volt- 
age Power Supply Vv 





Recover Lost Dollars with 


PRECIPITATORS USE 
G-E POWER SUPPLIES 


| 
| 
General Electric produces a 
complete range of power 
supply equipment and acces 
| sories for electrostatic-pre- 
| cipitator manufacturers. For 
maximum reliability, be sure 
| to specify G-E components 
| and power units in your 
| industrial, commercial, or 
residential units. 


You can put your 


GENERAL 


Electrostatic Precipitation 


@ A kraft mill reclaims 25 tons per day of 
sodium sulfate from the smokestack. 


@ Operators of a carbon-black furnace 
recover 150 tons per day of product. 


@A refinery saves 50 to 100 tons per 
day of catalyst from going up the flue. 


These are actual results with electro- 
static precipitation. As materials 
become more critical in the months 
ahead, such savings will become more 
significant. In addition, you can meet 
smoke-abatement regulations and im- 
prove community relations. It will 
be worth your while to check into 
electrostatic precipitation for your 
operations. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS THE STORY 

Learn what electrostatic precipitation is 
and how it works. Ask your G-E represent- 
ative for a copy of Bulletin GEA-5212, or 
write to Sect. 667-12, General Electric Co, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


confidence in— 


ELECTRIC 


667-12 





One of the three employee cafeterias Crotty-operated for U.S. 
Rubber at their Naugatuck, Eau Clair and Providence plants. 


run its employee restaurant 


Famous for its specialization in rubber, U.S. 

found that running a cafeteria called for 

another kind of specialist. One reason the job 

was turned over to Crotty Brothers, Inc., was because 
Crotty has concentrated on industrial feeding exclusively 


for 20 years. 


Another reason was Crotty'’s performance 
record. For among the many prominent 
companies now served across the country, 15 


have been Crotty customers for over 10 years. 


Finally, Crotty’s long experience in work- 

ing with other manufacturers was a factor. 

This has given Crotty Brothers an understanding 

of company personnel policies and their importance... 
and the industrial relations benefits of a well-run, well 


thought of employee restaurant. 











CROTTY 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


assumes full responsibility for the 
complete and satisfactory operation 
of your plant cafeteria or restaurant 
--provides an expertly trained staff 
that takes over all the problems... 


saves valuable supervi- 
sory time, trouble and 
expense...and pro- 
vides better food at 
equol or lower costs 


*There is a Crotty Plan that 
will solve your employee 
restaurant problems. 

Write for details to: 


~ 
ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 18 STATES AND 45 CITIES 








iO 








137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 





FOOD SERVICE 


96 


111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG. DALLAS, TEX. 


MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 





not selling a pound of his product for 
use in insecticides in 1941; he’s now 
selling thousands of tons yearly for 
that use. 

Organic insecticides such as DDT and 
weed killers, such as the new 2,4-D, 
promise a continued big market for 
chlorine. The government will be 
putting in large orders for both of these 
products from now on. Some 25-mil- 
lion lb. of 2,4-D are going to be needed 
this year for weed control—about 40% 
more than last year. And farmers are 
going to need about 65-million lb. of 
DDT this year—5-million Ib. more than 
they used in 1950. 

To meet government demands for 
larger acreage, cotton farmers are go- 
ing to need 65-million Ib. of insecti- 
cides containing benzene hexachloride— 
25% more than they used last year. 

On top of this demand, put the mili- 
tary requirements for use in Korea, and 
you’ve about exhausted supply. DDT 
makers have refused new customers 
since January. But still they are getting 
pleas from foreign countries that are 
not DDT’ producers, such as Brazil, 
Venezuela, Chile, El] Salvador, and 
Egypt. Venezuela warns that it will 
be impossible to mine much iron ore 
from the rich Cerro Bolivar deposits 
without DDT to keep the mosquitoes 
down. 
¢ Home Supplies Adequate—But users 
of small amounts of insecticides will 
have little trouble filling their needs 
this year. The small package trade was 
provided for before the current short- 
age developed. 


Industrial Garbage Scow 
This former Navy landing craft will go back 
to sea again—this time for Columbia Steel 
Co. It has been fitted with four rubber- 
lined tanks, which will carry waste acid from 
Columbia’s Pittsburg (Calif.) mill out to 
sea to be dumped. 
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PRODUCT! 


OFITS UP 


with Du Pont Color Conditioning 


Using color and light according to 
the scientific principles of Du Pont 
Color Conditioning is good business 

. . as has been proved in hundreds 
of industrial plants. Yet applying 
this painting plan costs you no more 
than ordinary maintenance painting 
. . . less in the long run. 

Here’s how Color Conditioning 
works for you: In plant areas and 
offices, it improves the rate and 


Free new 32-page book shows you how 


scientific use of color improves operating efficiency ! 


quality of production. Color Con- 
ditioning contributes to employee 
comfort and morale in cafeterias, 
wash rooms, recreation areas. And 
throughout your plant ... Color 
Conditioning helps prevent costly 
accidents by spot-lighting danger 
areas. 

The application of Color Con- 
ditioning pays off in other types of 
installations, too. In schools and 


hospitals, better seeing and working 
conditions are provided . . . efficiency 
increased. Color Conditioning steps 
up sales in stores . . . patronage in 
hotels and restaurants through the 
use of colors with universal appeal. 

Now, read about these and other 
ways color spells profit, in the new 
32-page book, Du Pont Co.Lor 
CONDITIONING. Mail the coupon 
today! 


Ss E N D F ©) R F R E E B oO oO K N oO Ww » jE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Inc.) 
| Finishes Division, Dept. BW-141, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book, ‘‘Du Pont Color Con- 


Better Things for Better Living 
. ++ through Chemistry 


for every purpose 


| ditioning.”’ I'm interested in Color Conditioning for 
hotels and apartment buildings; [ 
office buildings. 


CO hospitals; 
0 stores; 0 


} industrial plants; 


} schools; (1) restaurants; 


(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 


| Firm 
| Address 


L 


City and State — 








BETTER VISIBILITY-SAFETY 


MORE EFFICIENT IN TRAFFIC 


Ask your White Representative for a 
demonstration in your service 


SAVES DRIVER TIME... LOW LOADING HEIGHT 


GREATER MA 





you looked into 


Pag 


You have to see it to believe it... th 
first really major truck advance in years! 


The records are in... from coast to coast. Never has 
a new truck development won such universal owner 
acclaim. From all lines of business, large and small... 
from owners, fleet superintendents, mechanics, drivers 
...the reports are the same: The White 3000 saves 
so much time in traffic... saves so much driver energy 
... and is so quickly maintenanced ... that its dollar 
savings can be measured at the end of every day. 


If you have not looked into this entirely new and 
better kind of truck for city service... we urge you 
to see your local White Representative for a 
demonstration in your business. Write today for free 
illustrated booklet full of facts about cutting your truck 
costs with “The Truck that Tips Its Cab to Service’. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY «© Cleveland 1, Ohio 


The White Motor Co, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send illustrated booklet about 
the White 3000 for my business. 


Tar eee aera ae ie ns 
SUPER POWER a iinet 
Bielele) Street__ 
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NEUVERABILITY 
FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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letterpress 


lustro 


rotogravure 


lithography 


call your milprint man first 
4 


call your milprint man first 


call your milprint man first 


Ss 


for successful packages 


Your Milprint man offers the widest choice of 
packaging printing methods. None of the old 
take one kind of printing and like it’ at 
Milprint. Your product, the packaging mate- 
rial to be used and cost factors are all con- 
1oose the right printing for your 
matter which of the four major 
inally selected, Milprint runs it 

presses modern as this minute 
our Milprint man is well informed about 
Milprint’s complete printing facilities... 
knows how co suggest which ones fit your job 
That's another reason why it’s just good busi- 
ness to call your Milprint man—first. His expe- 


rience and counsel is yours without obligation. 


INC 
PACKAGING MATERJALS 


TMLO Gee Pe wey 2 PRIN DEMS 
General Offices: Milwaukee, Wisconsin + Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


PRINTED CELLOPHANE 
FOLDING CARTONS 


SEE MILPRINT FOR MILITARY PACKAGING 


Milprint’s tremendous production facilities and versatile opera- 
tions are being widely used by many branches of the services 
for Military Packaging. The strategic location of 14 plants and 
the technical “know-how” of the Milprint organization are at 
your disposal. Write, wire or call Milprint regarding your Mili- 
tary Packaging problems. 
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Deter Office of Defense Moo « rion. 


Continued High Civilian Output Raises the Question... 


Is There a Market For It? 


(Story on page 102) 
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1. Even with heavy output of hard goods in 1951... 


(Turn to page 102) 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


A Phone Call Brings Full Details 


The big reduction in FIRE in- 
surance premiums is a major rea- 
son for installing GLOBE Auto- 
matic Sprinkler systems. GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover 
and stop FIRE. Ask our nearest 
office how much theycan save you. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Need fast transportation? New 
York State offers an efficient 
network of 7,700 miles of rail- 
road, 800 miles of waterways, 
23 major airports, and 65,000 
miles of improved highways. 
Such highly developed facili- 
ties can put subcontractors 
and suppliers of raw materials 
practically on your doorstep 

. and expedite the shipment 
of finished defense material. 
For factual information on 
plant facilities and sites in New 
York State, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room.201, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 











ation: After sond- 

g, metal bar 

i against surface 

brings Electrofilm Lubri- 
cant to surface 


SOLUTION TO EXTREME COLD AND 
HIGH TEMP. LUBRICATION PROBLEMS 


Electrofilm built-in lubrication is recommended 
where oil or grease is not adequate. Solves 
lubrication headaches for valves, couplings, 
pumps, gears, hinges, etc. Has excellent oil 
© retention properties for 

USED BY plus lubrication in gas 


U.S. Navy engines, electric motors, 
Force, Atomic E 

gy Comm., Aircra etc 

Migrs., natio 
known industries 


A few territories for cus- 
tom processing plants and 
representatives available. 


Electrofitm cow. 


7116 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 





How to save on 
RULED FORMS 


With MODERN 

mimeographing 

you can produce 

ten to thousands 

of ruled forms at 

speeds up to 180 

per minute. Stencils can be filed 

for re-runs. You save printing 

costs and storage space. A.*B. 

Dick mimeograph products are 

for use with all makes of suit- 

able stencil duplicating products. 

For more information simply 
mail the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION muse 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-451 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 
Without obligation, send me free samples 
of mimeographed ruled forms and full infor- 
mation. 

Name = 
Position 

Organization 

Address == 
aE Stete —_ 
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3. Rising consumer income still spells... 


Big Output, Big Demand 


“Austerity,” of a sort, 
us before 1951] ends. , 

But it won’t even approach the 
British brand, which means shortages 
of food, clothing, and virtually all types 
of consumer goods. Even by U.S. stand- 
ards, it doesn’t look very grave—nothing 
like the shortage days of World War II, 
for example. 

In fact, production of consumer 
goods is going ahead so fast that re- 
tailers already are worrying how they'll 
get rid of the stuff. 
¢ Early Bird Buying—This doesn’t mean 
you'll be able to buy as much as you 
want—and can afford—whenever you 
choose. Consumer income is expanding 
rapidly and will be considerably greater 
dollarwise than the supply of goods and 
services by yearend. But that only 
means that you'll have to beat your 
neighbor to the store if you want to get 


will be with 


a new car, a TV set, or a wool suit, 
before he does. 

All the same, by definition it'll be 
austerity. There'll be less of some con- 
sumer goods and services available than 
last year. But not much less. ‘That's the 
picture you get from Defense Mobili- 
zation Director Charles E. Wilson’s 
recent report on the state of the defense 
effort. 

Principal impact of mobilization has 
been, and will continue to be, on pro- 
duction of consumer hard goods because 
the armed forces chew up more metals 
than any other raw materials. So the 
controllers have concentrated on scaling 
down civilian demands that compete 
with the military for metals. 

e It’s a Selling Problem—This paradox- 
ical situation is going to be somewhat 
of a problem to marketing men. If 
they’re going to sell all their huge stocks 
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The Land of Plenty* | 
is Ready for You. 


There are many good plant sites for varied types of industry in 
the great territory served by the Norfolk and Western Railway. 
Before you make a decision on a site for your new plant, investigate 


this productive and growing industrial region. 


Write for the helpful booklet, Industrial Opportunities In 
The Land of Plenty. Familiarize yourself with this area’s general 
advantages — then let the Norfolk and Western tell you about the 


specific advantages offered for your particular type of manufacture. 


Write the Norfolk and Western Industrial and Agricultural 
Dept., Drawer B-406, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, 
Virginia. For a half-century, plant location specialists of this 
department have assisted manufacturers like you in locating 
satisfactory plant sites in The Land of Plenty. They will work for 
you promptly, dependably, in confidence and without obligation—to 
deliver all the facts you need... to serve you in any way possible, 


Send for this book > 





* The Land of Plenty — the six great states 
served by the Norfolk and Western — 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 





... but it saves any business: 
time, money and space 


If a look around your building happens 
to reveal a scattering of motor control 
boxes... there’s an idea for you in 
MULTITROL. 

That’s our centralized motor control 
station—an assembly of individual stand- 
ardized “blocks”, each a complete control 
for one motor or group 

Centralizing the controls saves opera- 
tors’ time, eliminates wall mounting with 
attendant framework, fits any available 
space, is completely flexible to allow for 


of merchandise, they'll need an alert 
sales force. They can’t afford any sleep- 
ing at the switch. But it can be done— 
because demand is still greater than 
supply. 

[here are variations from this general 
trend in channeling materials out of 
civilian goods and into the defense pro- 
gram. Due both to military demand and 
supply bottlenecks, there are temporary 
shortages of some textiles, rubber, and 
a number of chemicals. So far, rubber 
has been the only real rub (BW —Apr. 
7’°51,p26). 

And the most vital of consumer 
goods, food supplies, never looked 
better. Despite increased military de- 
mand, there'll probably be more food 
on the civilian market than last year. 
Farm labor and equipment are the 
only clouds on the food-supply horizon. 
¢ No Rationing in Sight—All in all, it 
looks as though there’ll be enough goods 
and services for everyone in the long 
run. That’s why no one in Washington 
believes there'll be any need for con- 


sumer rationing this year—or at all, if 
we avoid a major war. 

A look at the prospects for produc- 
tion of major metal-consuming civilian 
lines—automobiles and appliances—gives 
a measure of austerity. 


Auto production 


will be down below 1950. But last year 
was a record year for output of new cars, 
And we'll still make about 5-million 
new autos this year, 

The prospects are similar for 1951 
production of major appliances. Re- 
frigerators will be slightly down from 
last year, but still just under 6-million 
units. Washers will be off more, from 
4.3-million new units to about 3-million. 
Television sets will be made at just a 
little under the 1950 rate of 7-million 
units. They've borne the brunt of 
metals conservation restrictions to date. 
¢ 1952 Clouds—The outlook is less rosy 
for 1952. Military contracts, just now 
beginning to go out in substantial vol- 
ume, will be translated into materials 
consumption early next year. And mili- 
tary spending for goods and services 
will double—to a rate of $4-billion a 
month—before the year closes. And ex- 
pansion of plant for defense will be 
another big drain on metals next year. 

But the ‘pinch probably will be little 
tighter and of no longer duration than 
this year’s. You can see this in two 
Wilson predictions: (1) that few goods 
will disappear completely from the mar- 
ket during the mobilization period; and 
(2) that we can probably start relaxing 
materials controls in 1952. 


How Retailing Patterns Have Shifted Since '39 


1939 


ALL RETAIL STORES 


100.0 


Percent of Total Sales 


1943 1948 1949 1950 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


future requirements 
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34.7 
20.2 


24.7 156 29.2 31.1 


Automotive 3.2 5.1 14.8 17.7 
Building Materials and Hardware 6.5 5.4 8.2 7.4 
Home Furnishings 4.1 * 1 5.1 
Jewelry 9 1.0 9 
Soft Goods 75.3 70.8 
Apparel 7.7 : 7.6 
Drug Stores 37 
Eating and Drinking Places 8.4 
Food 24.2 
Filling Stations 6.7 
General Merchandise Group 15.4 
Department Store & Mail Order 9.5 
General Merchandise & Food 2.2 
Dry Goods 1.4 
Variety 2.3 
Other Retail Stores 9.2 


Hard Goods 
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We Helped Make Cities Vertical 


Tall buildings depend upon elevators, 
and the first high-speed electric elevators 
in New York were powered through Ward 
Leonard motor control. 

In fact, the first multiple voltage system 
for operating motors at any desired speed 
was a Ward Leonard invention 

Today, Ward Leonard is still a leader 
in the motor control business—operating 
modern machinery of all types. 


— 


. 
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Data: Dept. of Commerce. © BUSINESS WEEK. 


Soft Goods Move Back Into the Picture 


Hard goods will still loom important in  1949’s sales were made by building mate- 
the U.S. civilian economy, despite semi- rial, appliance, motor vehicle, radio, and 
mobilization. But the latest figures show other hard goods dealers. Soft goods for 
that soft goods are recovering at least a the most part just managed to keep on 
little of the ground that, as the table an even keel. But for the first two months 
shows, they have lost percentagewise since _ of this year, both hard goods and soft goods 
the war. Last year the biggest gains over chalked up big gains over 1950. 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC CO. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
PReale-Epyintored, Contiols Sine 1892 
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Build it quickly 

... economically 
with ‘Contuwuy’: 

APAC 


Track-side building with both exterior and interior walls of ‘‘Century’’ APAC 


Whatever your construction plans—interior, exterior, new 
structures, or modernization—you’ll build better, at less 
cost, with “Century” APAC...Keasbey & Mattison’s 
versatile asbestos-cement structural sheet. 


Consider the advantages of building with APAC: It’s a 
low-cost material of stone-like durability. Application is 
quick and inexpensive: Sheets are large size (standard 
4’ x 8’); are easily cut and fitted on the job; can be 
fastened with ordinary nails or screws. Labor costs are low. 


And APAC needs but a minimum of maintenance! The all- 
mineral asbestos and cement composition resists weather 
and moisture—can’t burn—is unaffected by rodents or 
termites and will not rust or rot. The attractive natural 
gray surface never needs protective painting! 


These are just a few of the many reasons why so many 
plants are using “‘Century’”’ APAC for siding, office panel- 
ling, fire-resistant sheathing in shops and stock-rooms, 
storage bins, linings for elevator casings, shower stalls 
—to name but a few uses. We'll be glad to send you 
complete information on ‘‘Century’”’ APAC, and the name 
of your nearest distributor. Write us. 





Dod ) Nature made Asbestos... 
K E A S B E Y & M A T T i S 0 N K Keasbey & Mattison has made 
COMPANY - AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA » it serve mankind since 1873 


In Canada—atLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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Need Special Forms? 


Save Money — Make ’em Yourself 
out of Stock Forms! 


Here’s How: 


——— 


STYLES, 500 of them, are studied .. . 


Selling Shoes 


= = eee One way the shoe industry tries to 
Standard form plus - “ os sunt buck its own chronic overproduction is 
1% hr. of 1 girl’s time equals | Phi { a by diversifying models to make them 
your own special form EY it ‘ " ttt more attractive. Thom McAn stores, 
: . yan ¢ t : tt for example, now sell 150 models; in 

: 1922 they offered only 27 styles. 
What’s more, those 150 models arc 
sites 4 at i 14h winnowed down from some 500 starters 
Why pay the cost of special printing | en ea ' : a 1 This wimnowing process is called an 
when a duplicating machineandatypist { f: pun hit } auction by the McAn chain and _ its 





are all that’s needed to give you your 
very own special forms? NATIONAL 
stock analysis sheets not only save money 
but their quality is tops. 


Says Mr. Arthur McKay, Head of © Cost Ledger Analysis Sheets 
Accounting Dept., Kendall Mills, Wal- © Inventory Position Records 
@ General Ledger Trial Balances (6 pages) 
@ Balance Sheet-Worksheet (3 pages) 


: @ Profit and Loss-Worksheet (3 pages) 
and side headings, and then insert them © Schedule of Seles and Gress Profits 


pole, Mass.: “We run the National sheets 
through our Ditto machine, put on top 


in three ring binders. Your National stationer can supply you 


Special forms Kendall Mills make by — see him today. 
duplicating their own headings on  “®*8- U-S. Pat. Of. 
National’s Eye-Ease* stock columnar 


sheets include: 


\ = \ BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Se i wt Ba Holyoke, Mass. 
: oom SY Dealers Everywhere 
2 EXPERTS 27 of them, poll store man- 


, . 
MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT —LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE agers, analyzing styles that sell. 
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- - » before auction conducted by Thom McAn shoe buyer James P. O'Hara. 


Takes Picking and Choosing 


parent Melville Shoe Corp. Twice a 
year, the McAn district directors, fac- 
tory managers, and others gather for 
the auction (pictures). From theit 
“bidding,” Melville decides which mod- 
els it will discard and which it will put 
into production. 

The system has one big advantage: 
Since the company’s factories know 
well in advance what styles and quan- 





“WILL THAT GO?” Directors know their 
regional preferences, buy accordingly. 
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EACH CITY has peculiar likes. 


makes problems for mass production. So... 


tities will be wanted, they are able to 
operate on a yea! round basis. ‘The 
usual seasonal production slumps that 
plague the industry are avoided. 

Other shoe companies have their own 
methods for picking models. Nearly 
ll of them are pushing diversification, 
seasonal selling, and other means of 
bucking the 10% drop in men’s shoe 
consumption since 1959. 


That 


Directors suggest changes, cull the line for sure-fire sellers. 


Experts are divided on the future of 
the industry, but all agree that com- 
petition will be stiff for a long time to 
come. Easter business was disappoint 
ing, as in other soft-goods lines. Re- 
tailers have heavy stocks, due to post- 
Korea buying. They're stuck with these 
inventories now because consumers 
stopped buying when no shortages ap- 
peared 

Some shoe experts see no shortages 
f leather or other materials this year; 
others say leather is already 
Everyone groans at the prices. 


scarce, 


= 
} 
} 
| 





FACTORY MAN sits in, urges styles that 
can be made on assembly-line basis. 
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Expeaiter 


STE ERN 
WGNION 


Flash your orders, inquiries, tracers 
by Telegram. Fast—efficient— 
a@ permanent record! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 


WESTERN - => | 
UNION 


INVENTORIES 


SUGGEST YOU CHECK STOCK AND 
ORDER NOW IF SUPPLIES ARE LOW. 
CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
IF YOU WIRE REPLY. 


WESTERN - 
oe 


RESERVATIONS 





PLEASE RESERVE AND CONFIRM 
BY TELEGRAM SINGLE ROOM 
WITH SHOWER FOR WEEK OF 
APRIL 20-26. 





YOU CAN SEND 

a telegram from train 

or plane without 

the nuisance of prepaying 
charges. Just hand 
message to attendant. 
Telegrams can be charged 
to your Western Union 
charge account; billed 

to your home or office; 

or sent collect. 
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‘Liver” Removed 


But it took the government 
eight years to order Carter to 
drop the word from its pill ads. 
And the case is not closed yet. 


The U.S. government acts more 
slowly than Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 
That's why it took the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission eight years to issue an 
order prohibiting Carter Products, Inc., 
from using the word “liver” for their 
pills (BW—Apr.7’51,p28). 

Actually, it was an overlapping juris- 
diction that played the main part in 
the long delay before FTC barred the 
word on the grounds that the pills 
“have no therapeutic value in the 
trgatment of any condition, disorder, 
or disease of the liver.” Here’s what 
happened: 
¢ Who Rules What?—F'TC has juris- 
diction over false and misleading adver- 
tising. The Food & Drug Administra- 
tion’s province is labels on food and 
drug products. FDA had been investi- 
gating the labeling of Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills for some time, when FTC 
suddenly beat it to the gun, in May, 
1943, by bringing a complaint against 
the~coripany’s advertising. 

Four months after the complaint was 
issued, FDA instituted a seizure action 
against Carter. ‘The company promptly 
sought an injunction to prevent the 
trade commission from trying its case 
until final judgment had been rendered 
in the FDA action. The plea was re- 
jected. The result was the FDA case 
hung fire—and is still hanging—because 
an action against Carter couldn’t be 
tried in two courts at the same time. 
¢ Complaint—l’or a long tine, nothing 
much happened. Paul B. Dunbar, Food 
& Drug commissioner, has called the 
Carter case a conspicuous example of 
the confusion and delay caused by 
double jurisdiction of the two govern- 
ment agencies. In July, 1945, Dunbar 
wrote plaintively to a member of the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee that “‘had the scizure action [by 
FDA] been permitted to go to trial it 
would have undoubtedly been termi- 
nated within a few weeks, and in all 
probability the judgment would be 
final by this time even if appeals had 
been taken.” 

“The distribution of the alleged mis- 
branded product has been continued 
throughout this period,” Dunbar added, 
“and will undoubtedly be continued 
until the seizure case is tried and the 
judgment becomes final.” 

e Another Delay—Time passed. In 
April, 1947, FTC’s case reached sup- 
posedly final argument. But for one 
reason or another, it was dropped until 


last January, when the case was rear- 
gued. ‘The commission issued its ruling 
last week. Now, unless Carter apped als, 
the road is open for the FDA label 
action to be tried. Vincent Kleinfeld, 
Justice Dept. attorney in charge of 
FDA cases, is looking into the matter. 

he prospects then are that Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills will spend some more 
years in court. And the word “‘liver,” 
which has blazoned barn walls for 60 
years, won't disappear from the labels 
until the FDA label decision is com- 


pleted, if then. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Softness in the TV set market may be 
partly due to the fact that set owner- 
ship is approaching something like sat- 
uration in many reception areas. The 
National Broadcasting Co. reports that 
44% of the families in TV areas now 
have sets. Grand total for the U.S. is 
around 11.7-million. 

7 
Macy’s first experiment in keeping 
switchboards open on Sunday afternoon 
for phoned in orders Was a Success, Says 
the big Manhattan department store. 
Customers were mainly interested in 
items advertised in the Sunday papers, 
but a scattering of other items were 
bought by the callers-in, too. 

e 
Georgia cut the state warehouse charge 
on whiskey from $4 to $1 a gal. to 
combat the flow of bootleg liquor. Re 
tail prices will drop about $1 a fifth as 
result of the cut. It will mean less 
revenue for Georgia, but Revenue 
Commissioner Redwine savs it’s better 
to lose revenue than “fall into the 
clutches of . . . racketeers.” 

a 
Coffee at 19¢ a Ib. caused a stampede 
at Wieboldt’s six Chicago department 
stores. The special price was to adver- 
tise the firm’s 68th birthday sale. In 
one store, 400 Ib. were sold in 15 min. 

a 
Layaway plans for appliances are get- 
ting more popular. Stores urge buyers 
to pay $5 down, put the appliance in 
layaway until the legal down payment 
has accumulated and the store can de- 
liver the goods. 

oa 
General Electric gave department stores 
a vote of confidence by announcing a 
new merchandising program that will 
put more emphasis on the big stores 
as appliance outlets. Department stores 
won't get preferential treatment in the 
matter of allocations, etc. But GE 
feels big stores can help develop brand 
loyalty for GE, so is angling for them. 
Hotpoint, GE subsidiary, tried a simi- 
lar program, added 182 big stores to 
its major marketing areas last year. 
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3 MINUTE DEMONSTRATION 
OF TOMORROWS TYPEWRITER ! 


NEW! PAGE GAGE takes the guesswork out of 
page end typing. The red signal warns typist 
when she is 21/2” from the end of page. Tells 





NEW! 10-INCH WRITING LINE gives you greater 
capacity. Standard carriage takes a 12-inch 
width paper, types a full 10-inch line. 


NEW! 4-WAY RIBBON CONTROL gives new 
fourth position for typing in center of one- 
color ribbon. Makes ribbons last longer. 


The All New 


Smith-Corona 


Office Typewriter 


ERE for you today—the machine that will set 
the pace in typewriter design for years to 
come! The all-new Smith-Corona has a new 
speed and ease of operation that is truly “Luxury 
Typing.” Plus these new and exclusive features: 


and keeps telling her exactly how much space 
is left as she types to the very end. Saves 
retyping hundreds of pages a month! 


NEW! FASTER, EASIER SERVICING. Easily re- 
movable cover plates give quick access to 
all working parts for cleaning and adjusting. 


EXCLUSIVE! ERROR CONTROL permits correc- 
tions without spoiling appearance of page. 
Saves time, stationery, and retyping. 


NEW! SUPER-SUPPORT SEGMENT with exclusive 
self-lubricating Electro Film finish gives new 
stability, accuracy and precision “write.” 


a aa 


EXCLUSIVE! AUTOMATIC MARGIN sets both 
margins with one hand in one second. The 
only one hand system. World's fastest! 


And in 10 Minutes, 

your Smith-Corona 
representative 

can tell 

you the 

full story. 

Call him now. 

He's in your phone book. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 
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REVOLUTIONARY 


ABRASIVE 
FLOOR PLATE 


x 


A.W. ALGRIP 


Prevents Falling Accidents 
Saves Money! 
Saves Time! 


Ups Production! 
A. W. ALGRIP, ar l 


abrasive € 
can save Ime 


producti GRI 


Magnification shows even distribution of 
abrasive grains in ALGRIP 
Management men _ everywhere 
are learning the f 

this great ne 

and are hav ( 

their factories and commercial 
, 


build 


ALGRIP is non-slip even on steep inclines 
Write for more details and z 
copy of our informatio 

booklet BB. 

There's Never A Slip On A. W. ALGRIP 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
125 Years of Iron and Stee! 


Other Products: PERMA 
SUPER AMOR 


110 


FIRECLAY BRICK lining in a blast furnace may last from seven to 14 years. 


OPEN-HEARTHS are rebuilt about every 300 heats with fireclay, chrome, and silica. 


More Steel, More Brick 


As ingot capacity grows, so must output of refractory linings. 
Producers will spend about $50-million this year on new kilns, 
new raw material sources. But supply will be tight through 1951. 


Two-hundred-million bricks. 

That’s what the steel industry’s in- 
crease of 16-million ingot tons capacity 
in the next three years will call for. 
The bricks will be the refractory type 
that lines the insides of blast furnaces, 
open hearths, and coke ovens. 

Refractories are as essential to steel 
making as iron ore, coke, and limestone. 
In the furnaces and ovens of steel 
plants they are built up to form the 
containers that hold the white-hot 
charges of steel and coke. The steel in- 
dustry is so dependent apon these spe- 


cial kinds of brick that it takes 65% 
of the annual production of refractories. 
Utilities, nonferrous foundries, and 
chemical plants take the rest. 
¢ Brickmakers Expand—To keep in step 
with steel’s expansion the refractories 
industry will spend about $50-million 
this vear on expansions of its own. A 
small part of the investment is slated 
for improving sources of raw materials. 
But most of it will go for purchases of 
new producing equipment and materials- 
handling systems. 

he big superiority of modern equip- 
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ment is another reason—besides steel’s 
expansion—why brickmakers are boost- 
ing capacity at this time. Present-day 
brick kilns are neither economical nor 
efficient. They'll continue to produce 
refractories as long as the demand lasts. 
But once demand slackens, the new 
equipment will give the producers a 
chance to junk most of the old kilns 
with little or no loss. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
and General Refractories Co., the two 
largest producers, are already committed 
to expand by an amount—in dollars— 
equal to the value of their present 
plant. Harbison-Walker plans to spend 
over $22-million for new facilities, and 
General about $12-million. ‘The new 
plants, and expansions of older ones, are 
concentrated in areas that are good 
markets for nearby steel mills. 
¢ Less Plant per Dollar—Doubling the 
value of producing equipment, however, 
won't double the industry’s capacity 
for refractories. Although a few com- 
panies will jack up their capacities by 
as much as 100%, over-all expansion 
for the industry is just about propor- 
tional to steel’s 15% increase in ingot 
capacity. Costs have cut down the 
value of the dollar considerably in re- 
fractories. ‘I'wenty-five years ago, a plant 
with a daily capacity of five carloads of 
brick a day would have cost about $800,- 
000. ‘Today a plant with comparable 
capacity costs $5-million. While new 
plants are much improved in production 
over plants of 20 years ago, the improve- 
ment still isn’t enough to offset the in- 
creased cost. 
e¢ Continuous Kilns—Most of the in- 
dustry’s $50-million expansion money 
that is earmarked for new equipment 
will go to buy new-type kilns. These, 
called tunnel kilns, fire a continuous 
flow of brick and are a great improve- 
ment on the old, periodic, or batch- 
type, kilns. Using a tunnel kiln, a 
producer can save from a third to a 
half of his fuel bill, about 35% of 
handling costs, and increase output, too. 

Tunnel production has its price, 
though. For best efficiency, a tunnel 
kiln has to run at or near full capacity. 
Savings drop off fast when there are 
cutbacks in output. While tunnel kilns 
have been available for more than a 
decade, only about 35% of refractory 
brick production comes from them to- 
day. 

Eventually, tunnel kilns will have 
taken over production almost entirely. 
But there will always be a few periodic 
kilns around; they can’t be beat for 
handling large or intricate shapes that 
have different burning schedules from 
standard products. 
¢ Improved Product—The steel indus- 
try itself probably does as much to im- 
prove the quality of refractories as the 
producers. The economy of steel in- 
directly depends upon the quality of 
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Do blind spots in reports keep you in the dark? 


Reports that tell only part of the 
story can’t shed much light on your 
business problems. 

An order report, for example, 
may leave you guessing about de- 
livery date requirements, about ma- 
terial availabilities, about the 
sources of the orders. 


But getting all the facts you need 
for a sound decision may take too 
long or cost too much in clerical 
time with your present methods. 

Yet there are ways to keep up-to- 
the-minute, complete and accurate 
figures at your fingertips. And the 
simplest way is the McBee way. 

With your present personnel, with- 
out costly installations, McBee Key- 
sort cards and machines provide 
you with accurate and useful man- 
agement controls at less cost than 
any other system. When notched, 


the pre-coded holes along the edges 
of each Keysort card make it easy to 
callect a wealth of data...classify it 
...summarize it... file it...find it... 
use it... quickly and accurately. 
Your girls need no special train- 
ing to operate a Keysort system effi- 
ciently. And Keysort’s flexibility 
gives a girl versatility, enables her 
to compile cost reports or tabulate 
sales figures this morning, file cor- 
respondence in the afternoon. 
Keysort is modernand functional, 
yet economical. More and more ex- 
ecutives in every line of business are 
letting Keysort bring vital facts to 
them. No wonder McBee sales have 
multiplied sevenfold in a few years. 
The trained McBee representa- 
tive near you will tell you frankly 
just where McBee systems can help 
you. Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


° 


Pisten 01) Buffer Pipe 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 





CONCKETE CONSTRUCTION 


Delivers Star Performances... 


..-in public buildings, 
schools, hospitals, apart- 
ments, stores and factories. 
Concrete’s strength, dura- 
bility, firesafety, beauty and 
low-annual-cost service make 
it the preferred building 


material for any structure. 


. in distinctive homes of 
all sizes and styles. All fac- 
tors considered—price, up- 
keep, long life—it costs less 
per year to own a firesafe, 
comfortable concrete home. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


. .. in pavements. Concrete 
roads, streets, alleys and air- 
ports give outstanding per- 
formances because of their 
low annual cost, long unin- 
terrupted service and safety. 


...in farm buildings and 
improvements of all kinds, 
where it resists fire, rats, de- 
cay, termites and storms; 
helps save feed and labor; 
helps increase production. 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 





refractories. So steelmakers are con- 
stantly needling the brick producers for 
better products. 

There has also been a push for bricks 
that last longer—for two reasons: (1) 
fewer shutdowns for relining mean 
greater output; and (2) relining costs are 
rising. Not only are bricks themselves 
expensive (around $130 per thousand), 
but it’s also expensive to lay them 
(about $110 per thousand). Since it 
takes many thousands of bricks to line 
a furnace, the less it has to be done 
the happier are steelmakers. 

Once it was a good «efractory lining 
in a blast furnace that yielded 500,000 
tons of iron. Today the record is 
somewhere between 3.2-million and 
3.5-million tons. And many reach the 
3-million-ton mark before they need 
even minor patching. 

Open-hearth furnaces, which convert 
iron to stcel, use a different kind of 
brick—silica and basic brick. These 
don’t last so long as the fireclay brick 
in a blast furnace. But they, too, have 
been improved so that open hearths 
today are down for relining less than 
5% of the time. Five years ago, they 
were down far more than that. 
¢ Chemical Bonds—To cut the produc- 
tion time and eliminate firing in the 
kilns, some companies have  expeti- 
mented with brick that is bonded by 
chemicals. The catalysis of the chem- 
icals, instead of the high temperatures 
inside the kiln, does the work of making 
the brick, Illinois Clay Products Co. 
has already turned out commercial 
batches of chemically bonded brick for 
lining steel ladles. 

But chemically bonded brick is still 
a tricky product. When it comes in 
contact with certain types of low-car 
bon steels, the bonded stuff sometimes 
makes a heat come to a boil. At other 
times, it helps to remove sulfur, an 
impurity, from a heat. But refractories 
makers generally agree that chemical 
bonding will never replace the kiln for 
some types of brick. 

e Carbon Block—The latest shift—and 
probably the most controversial in re- 
fractory practice—is the shift from fire- 
clay brick to carbon block for blast 
furnace bottoms. The idea is to line the 
blast furnace hearth, the floor from 
which the molten iron is tapped, with 
bricks made from carbon instead of con- 
ventional fireclay. Compared to fireclay, 
carbon block dissipates heat more 
rapidly and is inert to most chemicals. 

Installations of carbon block have 
had their ups and downs. Carbon 
linings increased from 1945 to 1948, 
then went into a slump. Only three 
were installed in 1950; only one is 
scheduled for this year. 

The apparent dwindling interest is 
for technical rather than cost reasons. 
For one thing, the loads of ore, coke, 
and limestone that steelmakers charge 
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National Oil Seals will protect their bearings 


Fantastic machines of the future will not catch 
our engineers napping. Already they are research- 
ing and testing oil seals to match the imagination 
of the most foward thinking designers. 


By keeping ahead in research and design develop- 
ment, National Oil Seals have helped increase 
bearing performance which in turn has made 
possible many of the great strides in over-all 
machine efficiency. 


Because of this constant “years-ahead” research for 
the machines of tomorrow, you get “years-ahead” 
performance from National Oil Seals in your 
products of today. We welcome tough sealing 
problems. May we help you? 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. 


Plants: Redwood City, Calif.; Downey (Los Angeles County), Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio 


FOR SAFER MOTORING! 
Once an oil seal is “seated in” 
to the shaft, it is extremely 
difficult, after removal, to re- 
place it exactly in the same 

sition. That’s why car manu- 
acturers recommend a new 
oil seal be installed whenever 
one is removed. When brakes 
are re-lined, front wheels re- 
— insist on new oil seals, 
"he cost is negligible. 








Here are steps in the assembly of tiny 
television transformer structures from 
molded and extruded parts of 
Koppers Polystyrene 81. Manufac- 
turer: Harnett Electric Corp., Port 
Washington, N. Y. Molder: Brilhart 
Plastics Corp., Mineola, N.Y. Extruder: 
Apex Plastics, Inc., Bayside, N. Y. 








TELEVISION TRANSFORMERS 
~.. molded hi a 


KOPPERS ereiactanl 81 


@ Eight different types of television transformer structures 
are made from molded and extruded parts of Koppers Poly- 
styrene 81 by Harnett Electric Corp., Port Washington, N. Y. 
These light-weight, low-cost assemblies are key parts in several 
leading makes of television receivers. 

With top performance their primary consideration, Harnett 
engineers picked Koppers Polystyrene 81 for its high heat 
distortion point—chassis temperatures often reach 140°F. 
They picked Koppers Polystyrene 81 for its dielectric strength 
—dielectric loss and power factor are both extremely low in 
the high frequency range. 

Economy, clarity and wide range of colors, though second- 
ary in importance, were plus values from the use of Koppers 
Polystyrene for this job. 

Since supplies are limited by defense measures, it is impor- 
tant to get best use of the available Koppers Polystyrene. Our 
engineers will be glad to work with you toward that end. 

a KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE HAS MADE 
KOPPERS MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 
AND MANY BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


Koppers |? Romi Plastics 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 


into their stacks are just a shade too 
heavy for the limited strength of carbon 
block. And the trend is toward even 
heavier loadings on the hearth of a 
stack. In Europe, where stack loadings 
are light enough to be supported by 
carbon hearths, the lining is getting a 
bigger workout. 

An even bigger limitation of carbon 
block is the way that it acts up in actual 
service. Carbon burns when it’s exposed 
to a source of red-hot temperatures 
and fanned by fresh air. And the same 
thing can happen inside a blast furnace 
that’s lined with carbon block. When 
molten pig iron pours through the tap 
hole of a stack, there’s always a chance 
that outside air might get through the 
tap hole and attack the carbon lining 
of the hearth. If the carbon starts to 
burn, the results are damaging enough 
to put the furnace out of service. 
¢ Heavy Demand—The boost in output 
of refractories can’t come soon enough 
for the customers in the steel business. 
The supply of most types of brick for 
furnace and oven linings is tight. Steel’s 
rapid expansion in ingot capacity not 
only demands more bricks for new 
furnaces, but calls for larger operating 
inventories. 

Current delivery schedules on stand- 
ard refractories are normal. Nonstand- 
ard shapes are hard to come by. 

Delivery schedules for one of the 
big suppliers of refractories for coke 
ovens are bad, and getting worse. Its 
orders stretch through 1951 and into 
the first quarter of 1952. The current 
expansion in refractories won’t ease the 
situation at least until the end of 1951. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








Synthetic mica is getting a tryout at 
Electrotechnical Laboratory, Norris, 
Tenn., under joint Army-Navy spon- 
sorship. The most promising synthetic 
far has been a fluorine-containing 

compound. 

* 
Conveyor belts are in for a 40% expan- 
sion when Hewitt-Robins’ $1-million 
program gets under way. 

e 
An 80-in. hot strip mill for U.S. Steel’s 
Fairless Works at Morrisville, Pa., will 
be built by Mesta Machine Co. Rust 
Furnace Co. got the contract for the 
four continuous slab-heating furnaces. 

* 
Sawdust, exposed to high-voltage elec- 
trons or cathode rays, could make a feed 
for cattle, according to experiments by 
General Electric and Washington State 
College. ‘Test exposures have built up 
a cellulose-lignin combination that is 
digestible in a laboratory version of a 
cow’s stomach. 
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Armed to the teeth—against heat 


The white, hooded cloak ef the Arab 
reflects the fierce heat of the desert sun. And many 
manufacturers know that in the same way heat 
“bounces off’? Armco ALUMINIZED Steel in such hot 
spots as the reflectors of radiant type heaters. 


This means more efficient use of the heat. 


When aluminum is bonded to the strong 
steel base, these product manufacturers 
get a special steel that reflects heat better and 
resists heat-and-corrosion damage. That’s why 
they prefer Armco ALUMINIZED for such 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


things as automobile mufflers and vital parts of 
industrial and home heating equipment. 
ALUMINIZED is only one of many special-purpose 
steels created by Armco. For more than 
50 vears Armco research technicians have been 
developing these extra-quality steels to help 
improve home and industrial products. 
The famous Armco trademark on anything 
made of steel tells buyers that a special 
kind of steel has been used to give them greater 


value and satisfaction. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \aMco 


Y 





Ideal  pemeaee 


Offers You 


Dot 


ve 


1 Prefabbed sections for the bow, engine room, and stern are hauled to assembly site. 


Towboats .... .. Detroit 


For Labor 


No matter 
what you make... 


pit ph 


ripe 


a 
yet 


@ Precision instruments . . . fine 


ak oii wana, rE 


cars... machinery or wearing 
apparel, Indiana offers you the 
best labor to produce it 

Indiana's Labor has been tested 
both in peace and war, each time 
proving its capability to handle 
the task presented in fact, to 
meet any emergency. And, nearly 
97% of these people are native 
born. Whether it’s skilled crafts- The boats take shape on specially designed launching cradles alongside the river. 
men. technicians. white-collar em- Hull plates (foreground) are welded to the skeleton of a forward section. 
ployees or day laborers you need, 
Indiana has an adequate supply 

In addition to good Labor, Indi- 
ana also offers you adequate firm 
Power, excellent Transportation, 
Raw Materials, an equitable Tax 
structure, a fine Educational sys 
tern, and ideal Recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many fine localities in Ideal Indiana. 


Write today for 
"Industrial Facts About Indiana.”* 
Please give title and company 


name when writing. 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept. 1038 + State House + Indianapolis, Ind 





3 A crane lowers a stern next to an en- 4 After decks and cabins go into place. 
gine room, will add the bow later. The finishing touch is the wheel house. 
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The christened boat slides off the assembly line into the Ohio River. 


Style 


Dravo Corp.’s shipyards along the 
Ohio River near Pittsburgh look like 
assembly lines that have been trans- 
planted from Detroit. 

Building a river towboat from stock 
materials at the launching site. is as old- 
fashioned as a wood-buming stern 
wheeler for Dravo. Instead, the firm 
prefabricates the hull, deck, and cabin 
sections of a river boat, then fits the 
pieces together much the way an auto 
maker does. 
¢ Practical—Towboats usually aren’t 
built on assembly lines because there 
are design variations from one boat to 
another. But the Detroit approach was 


the practical answer when Dravo landed 
contracts for eight identical river boats 
that are slated for coal-towing service 
in the Pittsburgh area. It uses similar 
techniques for building river and _har- 
bor barges. 

The sections are first assembled in 
a structural shop, stockpiled in a 
standby yard, and finally hauled to the 
building and launching site, according 
to the construction schedule. ‘The 
whole process takes about three weeks 
per ship. 
¢ Booming—The towboat business is 
booming. Last year only 16 towboats 
of 1,000-hp. or more were built. ‘There 
were 40 of this size under construction 
on Jan. 1, 1951, including Dravo’s 
eight. And there were more than that 
on order. 


Tank Center Gets Under Way—At Last 


Army Ordnance builds new research headquarters in 
Detroit to coordinate development, add to auto industry’s facilities. 


Since World War II, the auto indus- , 


try and the Army Ordnance Dept. have 
played with plans for a major tank- 
automotive research center, one that 
would coordinate lab work and at the 
same time supplement facilities of pri- 
vate industry in solving ordnance prob- 
lems. This week, their planning 
reached the brick-and-mortar stage. 
¢ Right in the Middle—The Army 
Corps of Engincers let a contract for 
construction of an engineering lab 
building, the first structure in what 
eventually will be a huge, integrated 
research center located on a 170-acre 
tract next to the Detroit Tank Arsenal 
at Centerline, Mich. The site also ad- 
joins General Motors’ Technical Cen- 
ter. Construction of the major portions 
of the center should be completed in 
a year. 

Manpower is the next problem. A 
20% increase in a 1,000-man develop 
ment staff that is already working in 
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the tank arsenal is now under way. 
e Slow Start—In 1945 Ordnance. asked 
K. T. Keller, then president of Chrys- 
ler, to round up key automotive people 
to review Ordnance planning. Keller 
came up with a plan for a tank-auto- 
motive research center. 

¢ Piece-by-Piece—As buildings go up, 
engineering departments and_labora- 
tories will move into them, evacuating 
space that they borrowed from the 
arsenal. About every six weeks, a lab 
group will find a new home. Eventu- 
ally, the entire Engineering & Develop- 
ment Dept. will be housed in new 
quarters. 

Ordnance officers stress that the cen- 
ter will not replace research facilities 
of industry. It will supplement, doing 
work for which private industry lacks 
facilities. So the research center should 
be a help, indirectly, to the auto in- 
dustry in pushing production under ex- 
panding military orders. 





Once Again BAKER Makes 
Industrial Truck History! 


Compare These Features! 


POWER EFFICIENCY! Baker-built motors for 
travel, hoist and tilt develop the highest horse- 
power for any motors of their size and weight. 
LOWER MAINTENANCE, GREATER SAFETY! 
Dynamic-braking, NoPlug Controller, oper- 
ated by accelerator pedal, saves wear and tear 
on motor, drive axle, service brake and tires. 


TROUBLE-FREE TRANSMISSION! Efficient 
worm-drive power axle minimizes gear losses 
and reduces maintenance. 

MAXIMUM MANEUVERABILITY, SMOOTHER 
RIDING! Baker patented wide-angle steering 
axle is mounted longitudinally in jumbo-size 
rubber blocks accommodating it to uneven 
roadways, and absorbing shock from 
rough floors. 

SAFE, TIRELESS OPERATION! Automotive- 
type steer, soft-touch brake, cushion tires, 
greater visibility for operator. 

HYDRAULIC LIFT AND TILT! Low-pressure 
hydraulic system for lift and tilt motions, 
increases safety and minimizes seepage. 
RUGGEDNESS AND STAMINA! All-welded 
steel truck frame with integral bumper 
counterweight. Most efficient structural 
design for strength and utilization of space. 


Write for Bulletin 1327 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 West 80th Street . Cleveland 2, Ohio 
In Canada: 
Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


Baker 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





TRUMBULL 


FLEX-A-POWER (bus distribution) . 




















‘When youre so busy. 


is there an easier way to buy? 


In your search for electrical supplies, remember your other 
purchasing department—your electrical wholesaler. 

He knows your problems. He represents many suppliers. That 
means—when you deal with him, you deal with one man who 
knows something about your problems, rather than with many 
who probably know very little. 

You save hours of interviewing time, eventually tons of paper, 
and untold quantities of patience. 


He Has Problems, Too— But... 


Today, your wholesaler has some of the same problems you 
have—getting his share of scarce electrical supplies. : 

But he’s ready and eager to help you . . . because that's his job. 

Many times he'll find what you need in his own stockroom— 
your “reserve inventory”*. If he doesn't—he'll do his best to get 
it for you... from the manufacturer (sometimes he can plead 
an extra-good case), from another wholesaler, even from another 
customer's idle inventory. Or he may suggest a substitute product 
he knows about 

So don’t just think of your distributor as somebody else's selling 
organization 


Your Distributor is Part of Your Buying Family 


*The average industrial distributor carries $700 worth of 
inventory for his average customer—according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plainville, Conn. 


ELECTRIC 


- - CENTR-A-POWER (control centers and switchboards) 
+ +» TRUMBULLITE (load centers and panelboards) . . . circuit breakers . 





. « switches, etc. 


Ozone Tamed 


It looms as new rocket fuel 
as Armour Foundation finds how 
to make concentrated liquid 
without danger of explosion. 


It looks as though rocket researchers 
have found another practicable fuel— 
concentrated liquid ozone. Armour Re- 
search Foundation at Illinois Institute 
of Technology has demonstrated that 
ozone can be manufactured without 
danger of spontancous explosion. 

To a chemist the ozone molecule is 

composed of three oxygen atoms, in 
stead of the two atoms found in the air 
The extra atom means that fuels burn 
in ozone more powerfully than in ordi- 
nary oxygen—in a rocket engine, for 
instance. In a liquid form ozone can 
be mixed with a propellant such as alco- 
hol for rocket ignition in the strato- 
sphere where there is no air. 
e Many Uses—Rocket fuel isn’t the only 
application for the beautiful dark bluc 
ezone. Long used as a water purifier, 
it also serves in air purification and 
bleaching. Now the door has been 
opened to tonnage production. 

Latest developments in ozone were 
reported by Clark E. ‘Thorp, chairman 
of the foundation’s chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering department, at the na- 
tional convention of the Electrochemi- 
cal Society in Washington, D. C. 

Thorp said he believed ozone could 
be handled more safely than fluorine, 
which has been used as a rocket fuel. 
¢ Bombardment—Ozone can be made 
by bombarding oxygen with high-speed 
clectrons. 

But until two years ago the work 
was highly dangerous, according to 
Thorp. “We used to have about one 
unscheduled explosion per day until 
we learned that ozone could be made 
to behave by removing certain thermal, 
mechanical, electrical, and chemical 
sensitizing influences,” he said. 

Today planned explosions rock the 
laboratory, drops of ozone no bigger 
than the head of a pin are set off, 
mutilating aluminum caps. “We prob- 
ably scare a lot of pedestrians,” ‘Thorp 
said, “but we are learning more about 
ozone every day.” 

Before 1945, the research in its han- 
dling was sponsored directly by the 
foundation. Since then it has been spon 
sored by the Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of purified gases such as 
oxygen, nitrogen, helium, and neon. 
¢ German Experiments—During World 
War II, Nazi scientists worked over- 
time on an ozone-propelled rocket de- 
signed to bombard New York City from 
4,000 mi. away. Failure to tame the 
ozone killed the project. 
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How Honeywell Controls help keep these 
fortunate children from catching colds at school 


You’d think that spending rest periods 
on the floor—as the children do in this 
new school at Bellflower, California— 
would be a cordial invitation to a flock of 
sniffles and sneezes. 

Just the reverse is true. The record 
shows absence due to illness in this school 
has been reduced almost 14 per cent! 

“Our study convinces us,” says School 
Superintendent Dr. W. Norman Wamp- 
ler, “that the improvement is due solely 
to a more healthful physical environment 
in classrooms resulting from heat that is 
scientifically controlled by Honeywell.” 


a ane wee ated 


The italics are ours. We are proud that 
such Honeywell Controls‘as the familiar 
thermostat on the wall help guard Amer- 
ica’s health and comfort in millions of 
homes, schools, hospitals and commercial 
buildings. You will also find Honeywell 
Controls in thousands of airplanes, trains, 
streetcars and buses. And doing hundreds 
of different jobs in hundreds of different 
industries. 

This is the age of Automatic Control — 
everywhere you turn. 

And Honeywell has been the leader in 
controls for more than 60 years! 


eee 





America lives better — works better — with Honeywell Controls 


For information about automatic controls for 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning; for 
MINNEAPOLIS industrial processing; for buses, ships, trains 

and planes — write HONEYWELL, Minneapolis 8, 


Honeywell | ee eres 
Fou in Onetrols 








Who can show you how to 
save defense man-hours? 


... Your OBA e Above, you see how an Ossorn BRrusHiNG ANALYST 


released one maintenance crew from the “chain gang.” 


Formerly, this conveyor chain had to be dismantled periodically and cleaned 
with a caustic solution to remove deposits of scale caused by a processing solu- 
tion. Then an OBA was asked for suggestions. His solution is shown above. An 
Osborn Disc-Center* Wire Brushing Wheel, mounted on each side of the chain, 
revolves with the chain and removes all scale and dirt continuously . . . saving 
valuable manpower and helping to keep the production line rolling. 

Your Ossorn BrusHinc Anatyst will gladly survey your cleaning, finishing or 
polishing operations to recommend improvements. Write Dept. 462, The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


*Trade-Mark Registered 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Roller Widens Roads 


A roller specially designed for widen- 
ing roads and superelevating, or bank- 
ing, curves is made by Galion Iron 
Works & Mfg. Co. Called Trench 
Roller, it has these features: 

e An hydraulic control quickly ad- 
justs it to road-shoulder levels from 6 
in. above to 25 in. below road surface. 
Use of a single control lever automati- 
cally holds the entire roller frame in a 
level position at all times. 

e The roller has an_ hydraulic 
mechanism for operating the dual steer- 
ing wheels which ride on the pavement. 

e The large diameter of the com- 
pression roll prevents shoulder-surface 
materials from being shoved and pushed 
about, does a smoother job of compact- 
ing. Compacting pressure per lineal 
inch varies from 310 lb. with the roll 
empty to 370 Ib. with a ballasted roll. 

e Front and rear tension scrapers 
and mats on the compression roll mois- 
ten it for compacting finish materials. 
A 50-gal. sprinkling tank is located un- 
der the engine hood. 

Trench Roller is powered by a four- 
cylinder gasoline engine. It travels 1.5 
mph. in low, 3.5 mph. in high, going 
forward and back. 

e Source: Galion Iron Works & Mfg. 
Co., Galion, Ohio. 
e Price: $4,400. 


Paint With Rubber 


By blending synthetic latex in a 
paint mixture, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. produces what it says is a rugged, 
rubberized coating. The company calls 
its product Wallhide Rubberized Satin 
Finish. 

Wallhide acts as its own primer. You 
can apply it by brush, spray, or roller- 
coater to any interior wall or ceiling 
surface—plaster, paint, wallpaper, or 
wood. The coating dries in an hour 
to a smooth sheen, without apparent 
brush marks, according to the company. 
It’s easy to wash grease stains, finger 
smears, crayon, and ink spots from the 
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painted surface; the dense, nonporous 
film prevents these materials from pene- 
trating. 
Wallhide comes in standard 
colors which can be intermixed. The 
company says it wears like rubber, and 
can be cleaned from brushes with soap 
and water. 
¢ Source: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
e Price: $4.95 a gallon. 


12 


Small-Shop Wet Blaster 


Often the more compact and _ less 
complex you make a machine for a 
given job, the bigger your potential 
market. Cro-Plate Co., Inc., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., found that out with its 
chrome-plating sctup for small plants 
(BW—Jul.24'48,p50). Now it has a 
bench-model wet blaster, which it hopes 
will have the same appeal for little 
shops. 

Like larger and more costly installa- 
tions, the new Cro-Hone, Jr., propels 
a high-speed stream of fine abrasive and 
We iteI against a working surface. 

The “machine removes scale after 
heat-treating, deburrs machined parts, 
cleans surfaces for plating, improves oil 
retention, removes metal from a work 
piece. It is simple to run. You insert 
the metal part to be finished through 
one of the hand-holes, hold it while 
operating the siphon jet gun with your 
other hand (picture). You watch the 
work through a window in front of the 
cabinet. 

Cro-Hone, Jr., has no moving parts. 
Compressed air passing through the 
gun sucks. up a slurry of abrasive mix- 
ture and carries it through the gun 
nozzle. The unit will take abrasives 
from +5 mesh to 5,000 mesh. 

The company has other projects un- 
der way pointing toward the develop- 
ment of new machines. Among them 
are: chrome-plating directly on mag- 
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TYLER REFRIGE RATED CASES 


speed sales... prevent food spoilage losses... 
save time of clerks and customers... save dollars! 


Today's retail food store is a marvel of efficiency, with wide-open 
Tyler self-service cases making it possible for a constant 
parade of customers to help themselves in a hurry! 
Creating tremendous savings! Moving nourishing food in huge 
volume! Refrigeration at the point of sale is an essential part 
of this great American distribution system—and Tyler 
engineering ingenuity has played an important 
role in its development. 


This 28-page illustrated booklet gives complete data on Tyler 
facilities—part of which will be available for defense work. 


FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 
-wire, phone or write 
Tyler Contract Dept 
today! 


Tyler Fixture Corp., Contract Dept. BW-4, Niles, Michigan 


Niles, Michigan Cobleskill, N. Y. Waxahachie, Texas 





nesium and titanium; clectro-forming 
of optical mirrors and highly intricate 
parts; a combined wet tumbling and 
wet blasting machine for heavy de- 
burring; and a still smaller Cro-Plater 
for laboratory and tool room. 

e Source: Cro-Plate Co., Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

e Price: $398.50. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Rocklen Fuel Checker puts the finger 
on fuel system breakdowns in auto or 
boat engines. An auxiliary system, it 
uncovers troubles in fuel-pump flow and 
pressure, mileage, gas lines, and_ the 
carburetor needle. Developer is Rock 
len, Inc., West Haven, Conn. 
e 
A beverage dispenser for public gather 
ings is made by Kneisley Electric Co 
Toledo, Ohio. A portable aluminum 
containcr, it’s insulated with lightweight 
Fiberglas Acrocor. A mechanism at the 
bottom of the container automatically 
pours out 6 oz. of liquid. 
e 

Stay-covered hinge for garbage cans 
keeps the cover permanently attached 
It holds it rigidly against the side of 
the can while you remove the contents. 
Melaire Distributing Co., +20 Lexing 


The towel that’ 
Ao pleasant to use 


Softer, more absorbent than ordinary paper towels, Scot- 

Tissue Towels make employees feel at home—help build 

better relations. They stay tough when wet because of a 

patented “Duralose” treatment and they’re less expensive 

in the long run, because one towel dries both hands. 

Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors Easy Movie Making 

in good working conditions—according to a survey of workers ; 

from 400 plants. Always specify ScotTissue Towels and you'll A. goed sims and s couple of Gelloms weve oll 
: accibee Pave that amateur photographers needed when 

be doing your organization a real favor. For suggestions and Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., in- 

sample plans on how to improve washrooms generally, call on troduced its Brownie camera years ago. 


the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. Now Kodak is giving movie-struck amateurs 

r Washroom Advisory Service," Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. a similar break. To use this Brownie Movie 
Camera, you wind, adjust the lens opening, 
aim, press down the operating lever, and 


SCOTTI SSUE TOWELS you're taking movies—for a reasonable price 
($47.50). It’s set permanently for use out- 

Symbol of the right kind of washroom doors at any hour, or indoors with lamps. 
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you can't Vi 


With stepped up production and goods in short sup- 
ply, you need and demand fast dependable freight 
transportation. You need it to keep the wheels of 
your industry rolling. You need it to keep your 
customers satisfied. You need service. You can’t wait. 

You don’t have to wait. There’s a motor freight 
carrier always ready, always willing to serve you - 
no matter where you are’ — no matter w here your 
customers are. 

Your customers want the food you produce — 
they want it fresh daily. They want the food you 


process — they want it now. They want clothes — 
they want shoes — they want tools for their business 
— parts for their equipment — they want materials 
of all kinds. They want it now. They can’t wait. They 
want service. 

They don’t have to wait. The nation’s motor 
freight carriers are bigger and more efficient than 
ever before to help you serve your customers — to 
help you solve your transportation problems. 

You can’t wait — Ship Mofor Freight — Call 


one of your local motor freight carriers. 


ALUMINUM 
TRAILERS 


ROWN TRAILERS, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio +* Spokane, Wash. 





Major Electrical Contractor 
Cheers KLIXON Protectors as 
“Outstandingly Effective!” 


NORFOLK, VA.: Archie L. Crockford, Service 
Manager of Caddell Electric Com mnpeny is un- 
ag in his appraisal of KLIX rotec- 
tors. What's more, Mr. Crockford's authorita- 
tive experience is such that there's plenty of 
weight behind his words: 

“As one of the largest fractional horsepower 
motor repair shops in the Norfolk area, we 
have found that KLIXON Protectors do an 

omeeoneing job. We are authorized service 

ents for nine nationally-known makes of 
ectric motors, and repair approximately 

10,000 motors per year from pumps, oil burn- 
ers, washers, refrigerators and similar appli- 
cations. In our opinion, KLIXON Protectors 
effectively prevent motor burnouts.” 

The KLIXON Protector 
illustrated is built into the 
motor by the motor manu- 
facturer. It keeps motors 
in such equipment as —_ 
erators, oil burners, wash- 
ing machines, etc., work- 
ingby preventingthemotors 
from burning out. Reduce 
motor service calls and re- 
Pairs...and give a Bpost 
to customer goodwill 

by requestio, equipment 
we LIXON-Protected 


moto 
LIxO SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
ae Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2604 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS 








First Choice 
of Executives 
in Washington 





Distinctive service and com- 
fortable living . . . mere min- 
utes from government agen- 
cies and executive offices 
. -. in walking distance of 
financial district, department 
stores, theatres. These are 
but a few reasons why 
visiting executives stacy at 
The Carlton—first choice in 
Washington. 


HOTEL 


Coton. 


me bi] 
FRANK E. WEAKLY 
President 
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Banks Not Over-Liquid Any More 


-—————-Percent of Deposits—— =e 


Cash and Gov’ts 
1951 1929 1945 1951 1929 1945 1951 


#43% 73% 19% #53% 


BANK 1929 1945 
Bank America (San Fran.).. 27% 78% 
Chase (New York)......... 37 77 
Cleveland Trust (Cleveland) *24 81 
Continental Illinois (Chic.).. 60 89 
Corn Exchange (New York). **75 94 


First (Boston) 77 
First (Chicago) 7 
First (Dallas)....... es 71 
Guaranty (New York)... ne 83 
Harris Trust (Chicago)... ..**53 67 


Marine Trust (Buffalo) 82 
Manufacturers (New York). **41 83 
National City (New York).. 28 75 
Philadelphia Nat. (Phila.)... 46 89 
Security-First (Los Ang.)... 32 87 


Fed. Res. Member Banks... 35 83 


# 1950 yearend figures; all others as of March 31, 1951. 
and other investments.’’ ** Includes 


Banks Hunt More Capital 


“‘call loans. 


Approx. Ratio 
in of Deposits 
Loans, Discounts to Capital Funds 
9- 24-1 #16-1 
71 22 : 19 14-1 
82 22 26 #20-1 
48 15 ; 18 #13-1 
18 7 2i- 1§-1 


ae 27 17-1 #14-1 
83 23 -] 2 #15-1 
78 34 18-1 #16-1 
90 29 10 7-1 
45 25 26 20-1 


40 16 40 18 14-1 
64 19 31 23 16-1 
76 24 36 21 16-1 
a 11 37 13 11-1 
64 14 #26 27 #17-1 


69 18 #34 6-1 18-1 #13-1 


* Ratio of cashand “U.S. 


Old ratio of $1 for every $10 of deposits is coming back 
into favor, as business loans skyrocket and “riskless” government 
bonds account for a smaller proportion of investments. 


Every well-run commercial bank 
ought to have at least $1 of capital to 
protect cach $10 of deposits. ‘That's a 
time-honored rule of thumb for the 
banking business. 

In recent years, though, the rule has 

been as widely breached as it once was 
followed (table, above). ‘Through the 
war years the government pumped vast 
quantities of virtually riskless bonds 
into the banks, with a corresponding 
rise in deposits. With this mass of 
safe investments, the banks’ felt justi- 
fied in junking the tried and true 1- 
to-10 ratio. By the end of 1945, Fed- 
eral Reserve members as a group had 
enly $1 of capital for each $18 of 
deposits. 
e Swinging Back—Latcly, the pen- 
dulum has been swinging back. The 
skyrocketing of loans to business has 
tended to restore the old relationship 
of deposits and investments involving 
some risk. As a result, bankers are 
anxious to get back on the basis of 
the old capital-deposit ratio. Not since 
the 1920’s has the trade been so busy 
arranging new stock sales as in recent 
months. 

There is no compulsion on the banks 


to do this. In the mid-1940’s federal 
banking supervisors sometimes talked 
of forcing ‘‘under-capitalized” banks to 
sell enough extra shares to restore the 
old ratio. But they have had nothing 
to say along this line lately. 

¢ Change “Admitted— By 1949 Comp- 
troller of the Currency Preston Delano 
was admitting that capital-deposit  ra- 
tios “lack their old validity and justi- 
fication as tools for bank supervision.” 
Delano agreed with bankers generally 
that the “rapidly changing character 
of bank assets” had written off the 
ratios. His bureau, he said, was stress- 
ing instead “competency of manage- 
ment and the volume and quality of 
assets.” 

His position was understandable; 
there’s no question that the funda- 
mentals of commercial banking have 
changed drastically in two decades. 
Bank deposits no longer fluctuate, as 
they once did, with the rise and fall 
of business generally. For 20 vears the 
flow of gold into the country and the 
government's deficit financing have de- 
termined the size of deposits. It is 
these factors that mainly account for 
the rise of deposits in lederal Reserve 
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member banks from $38-billion in 
1929 to more than $131]-billion now. 

e Assets, Too—The same factors ac- 
count largely for a radical change in 
the character of bank assets. During 
the war, they—along with the scarcity 
of business loans—raised cash and gov- 
ernment bonds close to 80% of all 
bank assets. Even recently, with 
business loans shooting up, it is still 
common to find such riskless assets 
covering 60% to 88% of deposits in 
individual banks. 

The old capital-deposit ratio took 
its worst beating during the war years. 
Bank deposits soared as the banks took 
up the bonds the government offered 
them; there were few sections of the 
country that didn’t see a 125% to 
150% rise in deposits during the war. 

Obviously, it would have taken a 
vast expansion of capital to preserve 
the 1-to-10 ratio. Banks did what 
they could to strengthen their capital 
position. Most earnings were poured 
back into the business. 
¢ Few Sales—They did not embark on 
stock sales; indeed, it is very doubtful 
that they could have sold much stock 





G. N. Krouse, owner of Krouse Testing Machine Co., 
lidu't Virtual] a the t ; ting 5” micrometer scales after 
Cie tuany 4 ¢ =NBUONS “Cool Grinding” on DoALL Model G-1 Surface Grinder. 
investible funds were earmarked for These scales with .001” taper from end to end are held 
war bonds. Massive attempts to sell to accuracy of .00002” (20 millionths of an inch). Their 
bank stock would probably have been micrometers and scales are used to measure plating 
called “unpatriotic.” thickness. 

Even after the war there was no 
rush to sell new bank stock. With their 


heavy holdings in cash and govern 
ment bonds, the banks felt it would 0 


be unnecessary, if not downright silly, 
to sell stock for protection of deposits. U.S. Patent No. 2470350 
¢ Looking Ahead—Nevertheless, there (Coolant-through-the-Wheel) 


were some valid reasons for the agita 


tion in Washington some years back | This patented technique used with a DoALL Surface Grinder 
to get capital more into line with de 


posits. Officials were looking ahead to | Opens an entirely new grinding era —faster, more accurate, 
the vears when the banks’ wartime joy- better finishes. 


ride would be over and they would 


have to sesume their normal respon Cc +. as 
. Cooler grinding temperature. 
sibility of absorbing the risks of pro 1 & S temperature 


viding credit for industry and agrti- 2. Full visibility of work. No mess 
culture. : 


It is a moot point whether that time Longer wheel life—less “loading,” less 
has already arrived. There is no ques- 
tion that it may be just around the frequent dressing. 


corer, unless the present emergency ri ‘ ’ - 
flares into full-scale war. Most banks Finer finish — no cracking, warping or 
still appear to have above-normal hold- “skin softness.” 

ings of cash and governments. But in 
dividual cases are already back to a No special wheels required, no power 


percentage of risk investment like that : “ 
of the late 1920's. As their loan port- consuming pumps, no space taking tanks, 


folios thicken, many bankers seem to 
think the old 1-to-10 capital-deposit 
ratio would be more comfortable. 

e All Sizes—The feeling isn’t limited SEE HOW IT WORKS. 


to big city banks, which are often called : > 
upon to make loans in the million Interesting because it’s 


dollar class. Both large and small in- Des Plaines, Ilt., U.S.A. so revolutionary. Call 
stitutions have been selling new stock en eee your local DoALL Store 
recently. : on hey Ces a A ~—- today and ask for a 
Here is a sampling of banks that demonstration. 





if they had wanted to, which they | ey | Ohio, i 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


SINCE 1845 


Every technician on our large and diversified staff is available 
as a consultant for your benefit—to assure you skilled and 


competent performance. 


What will J &H do for you? 


We act as intermediaries between you and the insurance 
companies. We represent your interests; help you negotiate a 
complete insurance program; provide claim collection and many 
other services. Our constant aim is to reduce your overall 


insurance cost. Ask us for complete information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - ‘NEW YORK 5 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 
WINNIPEG MONTREAL ~+" TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
VANCOUVER 


DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
HAVANA 


have either sold new stock recently or 
are expected to do so soon: 

Citizens National Bank, Greenville, 
Tex.: $25,000. 

First National Bank, Mount View, 
Calif.: $50,000. 

National City Bank, Long Beach, 
N. Y.: $60,000. 

County National Bank, Burlington, 
Vt.: $100,000. 

First National Bank, Bloomingdale, 
N. J.: $200,000. 

Union National Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C.: $800,000. 

National City Bank, New York 

City: $40,000,000. 
e Low Prices—Actually, despite the 
improvement seen lately in the bank 
stock market, most of such shares are 
still sharply below their asset value 
Thus, it’s not a cheap job by any means 
to improve your capital-deposit ratio 
via the sale of new shares. 

Keep in mind one thing, too. Even 
though until recently banks were 
building up their capital funds mainly 
through retained earnings, they have 
nonetheless strengthened their _ posi- 
tion in recent years. By the close of 
last year, Federal Reserve member 
banks could boast of having $1 of 
capital funds for each $13 of deposits 
compared with the 1-for-18 ratio at 
the close of 1945. 








You can’t afford to overlook the 
business and industrial potentials of 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING METROPOLIS 


Literally thousands of 
businessmen are finding golden 
Opportunities for better business 
and better living in industrial 
Miami's fast-growing markets. 
Your letter will bring your 
copy of Miami's fact-packed new 
Industrial Brochure. Write today! 


Address, Room 304V, 
City Hall, Miami, Fla. 


MIAMI 1S GOING PLACES! 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





Work stoppages put railroads in the 
red in February. Class I carriers racked 
up a $3-million deficit then after paying 
all charges, Assn. of American Railroads 
reports. Previous month’s operations 
produced $56-million net; profits added 
up to $5-million in February, 1950. 


Maine banks want a year-round five- 
day week, instead of just in summer. 
If permitted to close Saturdays, the 
majority favoring the move would ar 
range to stay open longer hours to 
serve areas’ banking needs. 
& 

Life insurance sales dipped slightly in 
February. Drops, however, were con- 
fined to industrial and group policies; 
purchases of ordinary life rose 7% above 
February, 1950, level. 


More diversification is ahead for De- 
troit & Cleveland Navigation Co. (BW 
—Feb.10°51,p119). ICC has been asked 
to approve sale of 60% of Denver 
Trucking Co.’s outstanding stock for 
some $3.7-million to four companies 
controlled by George J. Kolowich, 
D&C head. One-third of the shares 
would be taken up by the steamship 
company. 
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“ E” has a 


Mecham 


the new UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND Model “E” 


All-purpose... Low-cost Accounting Machine 


IT’S COMPLETELY NEW! saves Time, 
Money, Effort—Helps Solve Your Manpower- 
Shortage Problems 


How new can you get in all-purpose accounting machines? 


Just as new—and no newer—than the low-cost Underwood 
Sundstrand Model E that’s registéring so big... with businesses 
of all sizes. 


The Model E is so fast, so flexible, so easily operated, it can 
solve a troublesome manpower-shortage problem for you. 


It has more application advantages than ever before possible 
with similar equipment—may be used to post a variety of 
records and for miscellaneous adding-figuring work. 


This all-purpose, low-cost accounting machine has the famous 
Sundstrand 10-key keyboard ...can be operated by the touch 
system, 


A Mechanical Brain—the control plate that directs automatic 
operations—minimizes errors, saves time, money, effort. 


Before you buy amy accounting machine, see the all-new 
Underwood Sundstrand Model E. Ask your Underwood 
Accounting Machine representative to arrange for a demon- 
stration... without obligation. 


*Price starts at $1483 plus taxes. 
Subject to change without notice. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


. Typewriters 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





~ 


UNDER TWO FLAGS—and TWA’s banner—dignitaries toast “The King” and “The President” at a formal dinner in London. 


When Trans World Airlines de- 

cided to dramatize air travel bv hold- 

2 ing its March board of directors’ mect- 
Directors Meet Abroad ing in London, it got a pretty good 
turnout. Eleven out of 17 directors 

flew over; some took their wives. TWA 

thinks this is the first directors’ mect 


Look at Planes, Deegses °°". 


abroad. 





ARCHITECT gives a preview of the Festival of Britain—opening 


JET PILOT Peter Boyce explains De Havilland’s jet transport, 
next month in London—to TWA’s president, Ralph Damon. 


the Comet, to John Collings, TWA operations vice-president. 
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DIRECTORS get a report from vice-president E. O. Cocke (center) on booming ticket 
sales. On Cocke’s right is Oscar Holcombe, mayor of Houston, Tex. 


ON FACTORY TOUR Cocke and TWA chairman Warren Pierson (center and right) 
look over “Ghost” jet engine that powers the De Havilland Comet (background). 


IN PARIS, wives of directors shop spring fashions at Balmain, famous couturier. Dresses 
here can run as high as 600,000 francs ($1,700) after alterations. 
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This roof was 


NOT 
REPLACED! 


Timely inspection saved Superline 
Oils Ltd. the cost of a new roof at 
the Goodspeed & Davison Garage 
in Truro, Nova Scotia. 

The Tremco Man with Mr. E. C. 
Baker, architect and engineer for 
Superline, inspected the roof. They 
found the roofing felts sound but 
dry. If neglected, the felts would 
disintegrate and an entirely new 
roof would be required. 

Tremco Man Barton, however, 
stressed the need for preserving a 
dry but otherwise sound roof. Felts 
were resaturated with nonvolatile 
waterproofing oils and reinforced 
to insure added years of service. 
And then Tremco showed how its 

low cost methods really save 
money on the job... 


ONE PUMP EQUALS 
2 MEN AND 1 DAY 


Tremco's labor and money 
saving Roofing Pump was 
brought on the job by Nova 
Scotia Waterproofing, 
Halifax contractors. Roofing 
materials were quickly 

pumped from barrels on the ground right 

to the point of application on the roof. 

The job which was sched- 

uled to require 6 men for 

5 days was actually done 

with 4 men in 4 days. 

Where men and dollars 

count, Tremco Methods 

win approval. No matter 

how small or large your 

roof, invite the Tremco Saunas Shinto 

Man xo inspect it and give Tremco Man 

you his recommendations, UM-1003 


TREMmCO 


Products and Methods 
for Building Maintenance 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Se a 




















"No Trespassin’...as though anybody could!” 


@ The reasons why Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence protects property so effec- 
tively are given in our free book, 
“Your Fence.”’ Also described and il- 
lustrated are Cyclone’s many special 
features of design, construction and 





NO jos is TOO LARGE 
No jos is Too SMALL 
FOR CYCLONE* 





installation that make long fence-life 
a certainty. 

This 32-page book shows, too, the 
different types of Cyclone Fence 
for providing different degrees of pro- 
tection. Whether you’re interested in 
protecting industrial, institutional or 
residential property, you'll want a 
copy of “Your Fence.” Just send in 
the handy coupon. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 441 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ““Your Fence.” 


I am interested in fencing: 


(—- School; 0 Playground; 


Industrial; 


C1) Residence. 








Disaster Policy 


North America group in- 
sures Standard Oil of Indiana’s 
$500-million properties against 
catastrophe by new plan. 


The catastrophe fire insurance policy 
that Insurance Co. of North America 
worked out last year (BW —Jun.24’50, 
p89) is really beginning to roll now. 
Last week North America announced 
that, along with 30 other companies, it 
had written a fire and extended cover- 
age policy for Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, covering $500-million worth 
of property scattered through cight 
states. The first year’s premium will 
be about $750,000. 

Although this is one of the biggest 
fire-insurance policies ever written, it 
covers Only “catastrophe” losses. Under 
the policy, Standard of Indiana assumes 
the first $500,000 of each loss. The 
underwriters pay losses over that. 
¢ Self-Insurance—This new policy helps 
to meet a need that U.S. businessmen 
have felt for a long time. If your com- 
pany is big, you can pretty well predict 
the small losses arising out of your nor- 
mal operations and self-insure by setting 
up a reserve fund. That can save you 
money by avoiding the agents’ com- 
missions and expenses of claim investi- 
gation that show up in the premium 
you pay insurance companies. But self- 
insurance doesn’t protect against the 
large losses that come along every now 
and then. 

So businessmen have been asking 
U.S. fire insurance companies for years: 
“Why not sell us a policy that would 
protect us only against large losses and 
would permit us to cut our premium 
costs by paying our own small losses?” 
¢ Deductible—Although this policy of 
North America’s covers only very large 
losses, it is similar to the “deductible” 
policy that has long been familiar in 
other fields of insurance. If you have a 
$50 deductible in your auto physical 
damage policy, for imstance, you pay a 
much lower premium than if there is 
no deductible. 

U.S. fire insurance companies have 
been reluctant to extend the deductible 


‘principle into fire insurance. It en- 


courages self-insurance, and that’s a 
form of competition. If deductibles be- 
came widespread among the larger U.S. 
manufacturers, fire insurance companies 
would lose a lot of premiums. 

They also are afraid that the deduct- 
ible principle would completely upset 
the rating structure of the fire insur- 
ance business. They think rates for 
deductibles would be hard to back up 
statistically—and the new antitrust laws 
covering insurance specify that rates 
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have to be supported by adequate 
statistics. 

¢ Lloyds—That’s why fire insurance 
companies have maintained that pur- 
chasers of fire insurance must pay 
premiums that cover small losses as 
well as big ones. Deductible and catas- 
trophe fire insurance has been left to 
a few U.S. mutual companies and to 
foreign insurers like Lloyds of London. 

Ihe competition of Lloyds has put 
the pressure on U.S. stock companies. 
So last June the North America and 
Chubb & Son Group, of New York, 
decided to get into the act. North 
America presented to the National Assn. 
of Insurance Commissioners a plan by 
which catastrophe policies could be 
worked out on an individual basis. That 
would take this kind of fire insurance 
outside the usual rating structure. 
¢ Combination—No_ single American 
insurance company is large enough to 
handle the huge potential risks of catas- 
trophe insurance by itself. So North 
America suggested that companies be 
allowed to combine on a risk, in much 
the same way as do the individual under- 
writers who make up Lloyds of Lon- 
don. On this Standard of Indiana 
policy, North America has the support 
of 24 other U.S. companies. About 
41% of the risk is borne by foreign 
underwriters, including Lloyds. 

Ihe North America plan was O.K.’d 
by an NAIC committee last December. 
Meanwhile, the [linois insurance de- 
partment had already approved it. Ten 
insurance companies, including North 
America, insured the University of Chi- 
cago. When Standard of Indiana de 
cided to try the new form, it got the 
approval of the insurance departments 
of eight of the 10 states where it has 
property. The plan has also been ap 
proved by several other industrial states. 
¢ First $100,000—North America plans 
to have the policyholder assume at least 
the first $100,000 of any loss. That’s 
pretty big stuff for most businessmen. 
Another deductible policy, worked out 
by Chubb & Son, fills the gap. Chubb 
will allow deductibles as low as $5,000 
and up to $250,000 on any one loss. It 
offers a flat schedule of discounts from 
the regular fire rates, doesn’t work out 
each policy individually. Chubb’s plan 
is now approved by 30 states and is 
beginning to get attention from busi- 
nessmen and local governments. 





The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Acme—149 (It.); Com 
bine—149 (ctr. rt.); Harris & 
Ewing—149 (rt.); Int. News—19, 
149 (ctr. It.); Bob Isear—42, 43, 
128, 129; Rae Russell—22, 23, 
90 (rt.); Sovfoto—149 (bot.); Dick 
W olters—32, 34, 61, 64, 68, 70, 
76, 106, 107. 
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IT’S IMPOSSIBLE 


to have 


GOOD INSPECTION 


without 


GAGE BLOCKS 


DoALL MOBILE INSPECTION 
UNIT contains a completely 
integrated set of Precision 
Inspection Tools. 


Your Plug Gages, Ring Gages, Snap Gages, 


Dial Indicators, Comparators, Micrometers, 


and other shop measuring tools cannot 


measure accurately unless they are used with, . 


and regularly checked against, a reliable set 


of Precision Gage Blocks. 


The only way Gage Blocks are an expense is 


when you don’t have them to use. Without 


them, you lose more than many times their 


cost in rejects, material and labor. 


Dial Indicators 


DoALL Gage Blocks and Accessories are the 


best in the world today. Our Gage Specialists 


can prove it to you. Write for proof today. 


Des Plaines, Ill., u.s.a. 


Cable Address: DoALl, Des Plaines 


DoAll Stores Factory Trained 


In Key Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 


Comporators 


131 





DES'hrROyY 


CONFIDENTIAL RECORDS 
JOCUMENTS, BLUEPRINTS 
DRAWINGS WITH ‘gal 


- GHREDMASTER 


SHRED paper, textiles, rubber, 
cellophane, aluminum, tin foil 
and other materials. 


Operates — Quietly — Cleanly — Safely. 
Little maintenance required 
Shredding of confidential 
portant to plant security. 
Shredding your paper and other ma- 
terials provides more resilient high qual- 
ity packing material — enables re-use of 
high cost materials for other purposes. 
SHREDMASTERS are selected and used 
by leading concerns and government 
agencies. 


records im- 


Three models — 
for all 
requirements. 
Write for 
complete 
information. 


Dept. B CORPORATION 
205 Willoughby Avenue, Bklyn. 5, N.Y. 


GER[INGER LIFT TRUCKS 


There is plenty of power 
in o Gerlinger Lift Truck 
easy, floating 

power to lift cumber- 
some loads into place— 
reserve power in the 
100 HP Ford motor— 
tractive power to oper- 
ate under all load and 
grade conditions 

Power Features” are 
built into every Ger- 
linger Lift Truck, from 
4 to 9-ton capacities 


E For complete 
F details on Gerlinger’s 
“Power Features,” 
drop us a card today 
for your copy of 
Brochure G-165 
itl 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 
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London Treads Lightly 


Stock traders in the city were more optimistic than Wall St. 
when Korean fight started. Raw materials shortages and the pros- 
pect of higher taxes make them more pessimistic now. 


The London stock market has been 
taking a dimmer view of the world 
situation than Wall Street since the 
Korean war got underway (chart). ‘hat’s 
not very surprising when you compare 
the cconomic prospects of the two 
countries in this hot-cold war period. 

Along with guns, the U.S. economy 

will continue to provide a generous 
helping of butter—unless the war gets 
total. Mobilization director Charles E. 
Wilson said last week that he expects 
defense expenditures to account for 
only about 15% of gross national prod 
uct by the end of this year, rising to a 
peak of 20% by the end of 1952 (BW 
—Apr.7'51,p19). 
e Big Budget—Contrast that 
Britain’s expenditures as forecast by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Hugh 
Gaitskell, in his budget message last 
Tuesday. Gaitskell said that Britain 
will spend about $4.2-billion for de 
fense in the 1951-1952 fiscal year, com- 
pared with about $40-billion to be 
spent by the U.S.; and Britons will have 
to pay that out of an already Spartan 
standard of living. 

To meet this biggest peacetime 
British budget, Gaitskell proposed: (1) 


with 


that the basic personal income tax 
rate be boosted from 45% to 474%; 
(2) that the special tax on corporate 
dividends go from 30% to 50%, retro 
active to January; (3) that purchase 
taxes be increased. 
¢ Record Strength—In spite of this 
grim prospect, London stocks were 
showing a dash of strength at midweek 
British investors apparently had ex 
pected even stiffer taxes than Gait- 
skell announced. The news of Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal helped out, too. For 
unlike their opposite American num- 
bers—who immediately started some 
“peace scare” selling on hearing the 
news—traders in The City saw some 
favorable implications in the move 
Obviously, however, no budget the 
size of that suggested by Gaitskell is 
basically “bullish.” It’s bound even 
tually to have a serious effect on both 
corporations and_ stockholders (page 
148). Britain’s record-breaking — tax 
burden is certainly one major reason 
why London stocks have lagged behind 
the American market since Korea. 
e Balance of Payments—But another 
reason is that old bogey, the balance- 
of-payments position. A few wecks be- 
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fore the Korean war began, it seemed 
that Britain was succeeding in its pro- 
gram of increasing exports and cutting 
imports to restore balance. The Labor 
government was starting to relax eco- 
nomic controls. The London stock 
market was staging its first real rally in 
many a month (BW —Aug.5’50,p76), 
after a long period of deflation. 

I'hat’s why London stocks took the 
news of Korea pretty calmly (chart, page 
132). U.S. stocks, caught off base after 
a year-long boom, broke badly. By 
August, British and American stocks 


were climbing at about the same rate. 

But after Red China intervened in 
North Korea, the British stocks slumped 
faster than stocks did on Wall Street. 
Since then, London stocks have never 
caught up with the New York market. 
¢ Raw Materials Shortage—British in- 
vestors fear that a rearmament program 
may hopelessly complicate Britain’s al- 
ready precarious economic situation. 
Spot shortages of raw materials are 
showing up in British industry, along 
with layoffs. Britain can’t afford very 
much of this. 
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arts... 


NEW CATALOG CONTAINS DATA 
ON COMPOUNDS, APPLICATIONS 
AND FABRICATION METHODS 


This 16-page, illustroted, multi-colored 
catalog now is available to design, 
production, purchasing and manage- 
ment personnel. This publication has 
been compiled to familiarize readers 
with Stalwart-developed rubber com- 
pounds which feature resistance to (1) 
abrasion, (2) chemicals, (3) high and 
low temperatures, (4) petroleum prod- 
ucts and derivatives, and (5) weather- 
ing. Sections of the catalog are de- 
voted to the new and outstanding Sili- 
cone Rubber compounds, the major 
methods of fabrication, and Stalwart 
production facilities. 

More than 60 Stalwart-developed com- 
pounds are listed by code number 
Charted individually in conjunction with 
these compounds are their physical 
properties and general characteristics, 
as well as suggested applications. 


Catalog 51SR-1 will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of coupon or on letterhead request. 


THE STALWART RUBBER COMPANY 
Please send (without obligation) your 
new 16-page, illustrated, multi-colored 
Catalog 51SR-1. 

NAME 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Time 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
city 








ZONE STATE 





SR SES CL 


4357 NORTHFIELD ROAD @ BEDFORD, OHIO 
133 





THE CALL'S FOR 
FULLER 
ADHESIVES 


Here’s why. Fuller 
produces a complete 
line... @ VARIETY 
of adhesives for every 
use. Experience and 
up-to-the-minute 
production methods 
assure uniform high 
QUALITY. Strate- 
gically located plants 
and warehouses 
assure quick deliv- 
eries and prompt 
on-the-spot SERVICE. 
Next time you 
need adhesives, call 
on Fuller! 


Fuller 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Payl 2, Minn. 


Kansas City 6, Cincinnati 2, Atlanta, Chicago 47, 
San Francisco 3, Buffalo 7 


NATIONAL 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


The largest, most comprehensive array of 
materials handling equipment and ma- 
chines ever brought together in one place 
and at one time. New added feature — two 
outdoor acres of yard handling equipment. 
The country's top authorities will describe 
newest refinements in materials handling 
quip ond techniq at technical 
sessions concurrent with the show. 
For information, address Clapp & Poliok 
Exposition Management, 341 Madison Av., N. Y. 


APRIL 30-MAY 4 

INTERNATIONAL 

AMPHITHEATRE 
CHICAGO 





Sponsored by Material Handling Instirure 





DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Mobilization Issue: Expansion 


It’s almost a commonplace that the production side of the mobilization 
program is proceeding smoothly and without serious dispute, that the real 
trouble is controlling the inflation that results from military production. 
This week, in the mobilization agencies, in Congress, and around the country, 
people are beginning to realize that handling of one side of the production 
job itself may determine just how bad inflation gets. 

That determining factor is plant expansion. It can be played big, or it 
can be held down. Here is a report.on the issues at stake and what is being 


done about them. 


|. The Issue 


“The armament program is in the 
bag. The United States can handle a 
job of this size with its left hand. How- 
ever, it might be smarter in the long 
run to do it with our right hand.” 

Nine months after Korea, 15 months 
away from the target for mobilization, 
you could sum up the feeling of many 
top defense officials about like that. 
¢ Munitions—The over-all objective is 
to achieve by mid-1952 (1) an armed 
forcé short of full mobilization but ca 
pable of making a respectable military 
showing and of forming the nucleus 
for a full-sized military force, and (2) 
enough of the critical munitions on 
hand for a year of all-out war. 

Talking to defense officials, you find 
few worries about our ability to reach 
these goals. Regardless of fluctuations 
in the popular sense of urgency, the 
worst they can forsee is a lag of a month 
or so. Indeed, there’s a good chance 
that by next year munitions may be 
rolling in embarrassingly ‘fast. If full- 
scale war looks no closer then than it 
does today, you may see something 
that will look like—though it won’t ex- 
actly be—a cutback in the program. 
Something like this: 

Suppose the goal on tanks is a plant 
capacity of 2,000 tanks a month and 
24,000 tanks on hand. And suppose 
that about a year from now we reach an 
output of 2,000 in one month. At that 
point, it might be smarter to scale 
actual output back to, say, 1,000 a 
month and defer the achievement of 
the full stockpile. 

e Familiar—Bchind this confidence, of 
course, is the fact that munitions pro- 
duction is a twice-told tale. Hardly an 
administrative problem arises that 
wasn’t thrashed out and more or less 
satisfactorily solved by the old War 
Production Board. Most of the top and 
next-to-the-top officials today had work- 
ing-level jobs in WPB. And all over 
the country, businessmen themselves 
have an easy familiarity with the lan- 


guage: “I can call up any contractor,’ 
says one official, ‘‘and he knows what | 
mean by priorities or allocation or con- 
trolled materials.” 

¢ Problem—The real problem that agi- 
tates defense officials is how to carry 
through the mobilization with the least 
damage to the economy, the least in 
flationary effect. And the crux of that, 
as it looks now, is an issue that has 
no exact parallel in World War II—how 
much plant expansion? 

There’s a basic minimum program 
that just about everyone agrees is es 
sential: 

¢ Actual production of munitions 

e Building, expanding, or equip- 
ping plants to produce munitions. 

e Expansion of basic raw material 
capacity, steel, aluminum, etc. 

e A few essential “supporting” pro 
grams—railway freight cars, for instance 

As soon as you go beyond that, the 
debate starts. The pressure to go be- 
yond that is terrific. From a business 
point of view, high corporate taxes and 
the excess profits tax make this a natural 
time to bear down heavily on mainte- 
nance and repair work to put facilities 
in good shape. Even more, the excess 
profits tax plus the privilege of five-year 
amortization make this a good time to 
put through any plant expansion for 
which there is business justification. 

And there’s business justification for 
a huge volume of plant expansion; even 
before Korea a civilian boom was vis- 
ibly in the making, and businessmen 
were scaling upward their ideas on 
plant expansion. By now they'd like to 
spend something on the order of $21.5 
billion this year—45% more than in 
1950 (BW —Mar.31’51,p69). 
¢ Dilemma—What raises the adminis- 
trative problem is that a great deal of 
this would-be plant expansion can be 
convincingly—or at least plausibly—justi- 
fied as part of the mobilization pro- 
gram. Sometimes there’s a direct con- 
nection: More stecl means more ore 
means more transportation means. ... 
Sometimes the justification is only that 
in an all-out war extra plant capacity 
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would be just like money in the bank. 

Nevertheless, the disposition of this 
extra expansion and extra maintenance, 
Mobilizer Wilson and the men around 
him are convinced, will decide whether 
mobilization is to be moderately or bru- 
tally inflationary. 

e If plant expansion and mainte- 
nance above the basic mobilization pro- 
gram could be held to something like 
10% below the average of the last 
three years, it would only be necessary 
to cut civilian hard goods next year 
something like 15% below 1950. ‘That 
would mean, for instance, production 
of about 5-million cars. ‘Those cars 
would soak up a huge amount of con- 
sumer money that would otherwise 
press on food, clothing, and rent prices. 

e But if even the reasonably justi- 
fied portion of the would-be expansion 
and maintenance goes through, that will 
soak up about 10-million more tons of 
steel, and consumer hard goods will 
have to be cut deep. Not until the 
fourth quarter of this year will we reach 
the high-output stage of munitions pro- 
duction. ‘Then, and in 1952, the cut 
will go deep. ‘The cut could easily be 
as deep as 50%—in the case of cars, to 
about 3-million. 
¢ Case by Case—That’s the one real 
issue over mobilization policy today. 
Early this year, certificates of necessity 
permitting rapid amortization were be- 
ing granted pretty liberally. By now, 
policy has tightened up, and even such 
an exponent of broad-based expansion 
as Keyserling is talking about clamping 
down some on capital expenditures. 

But it’s not easy to draw the line 
between the essential and the sort-of- 
essential. And almost every individual 
project can find powerful and: sincere 
backers. ‘Take railroads: Few would 
question the need for more cars. But 
what about a locomotive program to 
substitute diesels for steamers, and 
what about the present maintenance 
drive to seize what may be the last 
chance, if war should break out, to put 
right of way in top condition? Or take 
farm machinery: With farm manpower 
due to be squeezed, the powerful Dept. 
of Agriculture is convinced that a farm- 
cquipment factory may mean more in 
wartime than a gun factory. 

This week the trend is all toward 
holding down expansion, with Congress 
taking a strong hand (see below). But 
it’s a trend that has to be fought out 
case by case and project by project. 


Il. Congress Acts 


If a competitor of yours got “fast 
amortization” on his plant expansion 
a while back, and you were turned down 
on an identical project this week— 
blame it on Congress. 

Congressmen have begun hammering 
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Sealed Power 


pistons, cylinder sleeves, rings 
meet every industrial need best 


eae POWER has been a famous 
name in the automotive field for forty 


years. Wherever pistons, cylinder sleeves, 


and piston rings are under consideration, 


Sealed Power is likely to head the list. 
Sealed Power products are used as original 
equipment by manufacturers of more than 
80% of all makes of passenger cars and 
commercial engines. 

This leadership has resulted in an in- 
creasing use of Sealed Power pistons, 
sleeves, and rings by manufacturers out- 
side the automotive field. 

Perhaps you make outboard motors 
or power-driven lawn mowers—hydrau- 
lic hoists or diesel engines—air-condi- 
tioning or refrigerating equipment. 
Whatever your use for pistons, sleeves, 
or rings, it will pay you to get in touch 
with Sealed Power. 

This organization has the finest re- 
search and manufacturing facilities in the 
entire field. Our engineers are eager to 
place their experience at your disposal. 
Tell us your problems and let us help you 
make your good equipment even better! 


SEALED POWER CORPORATION 
Main office and factory—Muskegon, Michigan. Factories at St. Johns, Mich. and Rochester, ind, 


BEST FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


Sealed Power 


PISTON RINGS -: PISTONS 
CYLINDER SLEEVES 








it 


lass Co. plant at Okmulgee, Okla. 


Gas-Fired Unit Heaters 


provide fast, clean heat where 


and when needed... 


The worker above is feeding flat glass to the giant 
180-foot annealing lehr .. . he works in comfort because the 
Janitrol Unit Heater automatically maintains an even 
temperature regardless of the outdoor weather. 
This special type of gas-fired heat treating unit is typical of 
hundreds of different kinds of industrial equipment designed and 
built by Surface Combustion Corporation, who also 
manufacture Janitrol Unit Heaters. 
With 35 years experience pioneering the newest advancements 
in industrial gas-fired processing as well as heating equipment 
. +. you can rightfully expect more advanced design features and 
time-tested performance with Janitrol Unit Heaters. 
Low initial cost, quick installation, completely automatic 
controls, as well as low operating and maintenance 
costs make Janitrol the ideal answer to industries who 
are enlarging or making plant additions and 
need additional heating quickly. 


anitrol 


Gas-Fired UNIT HEATERS 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Surface Industrial Furnaces, Kathabar 
Humidity Control Systems, Janitrol Aircraft Heaters. 


WRITE TODAY! 


for‘“The Businessman’s 
Blue Book of Better 
Heating.” It describes 
the 30 types and sizes 
of Janitrol Unit Heaters 
and illustrates their 
uses in many types of 
installations. All are 
A-G-A approved and 
available for all types 
of gases including LP. 








at mobilization officials for being “too 
free-and-easy” in handing out certificates 
of necessity—the chits that permit a 
company to write off part of the cost 
of new facilities in five years, instead 
of the usual 20 or more. And it looks 
as if the congressmen will keep it up. 
¢ Components—As a result, the bureau- 
crats are pulling in their horns. About 
the only case that “breezes through” 
the certificate procedure anymore 1s 
the small plant expansion needed to 
produce a critical component for some 
military end-item. Some big projects 
are in the works, too; but nothing that 
might possibly stir up the congressmen 
will get an O.K. 

The hold-down is apparent from the 
table below, which shows the mobi 
lizers’ record on certificates of necessity 


No. Value of 

Dates Approved Expansion 

(Millions of dollar 
Oct. 30-Jan. 25 f $1,500 
Jan. 26-Mar. 7 31: 1,183 
Mar. 8-Mar. 2 87 908 
Mar. 27-Mar. 3 236 
Apr. 1-Apr. 6 166 
Total . 3 $3,993 


The flareup on expansion is largely 
due to ignorance about accelerated 
amortization—what it means and what 
the bureaucrats have been doing. 
Amortization is complex and hard to 
understand in itself. But officials have 
compounded the confusion by trying 
to cover it up as much as possible. 
¢ Lots of Leeway—Congress wrote “fast 
amortization” into the tax law last fall 
and clearly gave the administrators all 
kinds of leeway in deciding what plants 
would get how much quick writcoft 
The purpose was to get expansion 
needed for mobilization without having 
the government build the plants, as 
was done during World War II. With 
fast amortization, business would build 
its own plants. 

Stuart Symington, whose National 
Security Resources Board got the as 
signment, fixed a pattern at the outset 
that meant quick decisions and liberal 
allowances—not only for expansion to 
produce military end-items, but also 
for steel, chemicals, transportation, 
power, and other short raw materials 
and services basic to the economy. 

Symington’s policy hinged mainly on 
these two points: (1) The need is obvious 
and critical, so let’s not let red tape 
hold things up; and (2) at the outset, 
at least, we can approve plenty of 
expansion in a large number of basic 
industries without worrying about where 
to draw the line on overexpansion. 

Symington’s “broaden-the-base” pol 
icies were followed for a while, even 
after Wilson arrived and delegated this 
function to Gen. Harrison’s Defease 
Production Administration. 
¢ Things Change—But now things are 
different: 

e Sen. Maybank, chairman of the 
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Do you know how many separate wri 
co ae to get your nadaen ad a 
i 





Have you investigated ices to see if writ- 
ings are being made which can be eliminated? 


Are orders sent in by your branch offices or 
salesmen rewritten in your 


Are shipping addresses retyped on your bills 
of lading? 





Are these same addresses again rewritten on 
your tags and labels? 





Are your invoices written separately from 
your shipping orders? 





When a partial shipment is made do you write 
a — shipping order to cover items back- 
order 





Do you write a new set of billing copies 
covering each back order shipment?................ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
& 
7 
8 
9 


Do you post each individual invoice to your 
accounts receivable ledger?.............c.0::s:csesevees 


Try this quiz. Learn how your 
Order-Billing System 





10 Would you like us to send you folders which illustrate 
how you can eliminate all retyping, on inal and 


1 back mies” eliminate oF eciet 8 to accounts receivable?......... 
ft answer is" fill in and mail to: Yes[] No[] 
Ditto, Inc., 655 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT, OFF, 











DITTO, Incorporated 
655 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 











By O.SOGLOW 


Ne PE 


WATCH MY Dust! A lump of charcoal the size 
of a pack of cigarettes has an area of about 22 
square inches. But when you crush it to fine 
dust, its total area is increased to the size 
of a city block. 


GETS BUSINESS ELECTRONICALLY! Leading 
busine ssmen know that super-¢ lean air means 
more business for stores, restaurants, offices 
and other commercial establishments. Electro- 
maze electrostatic air filters provide super- 
clean air~ remove dust, dirt, smoke and pollen. 
Filter cells slide out like file drawers for easy 
servicing. “Building block” construction cuts 


installation time, reduces cost. 


DOGHOUSE FOR DUST! Air-Maze DH (“dog 
house”) filter assemblies on intake pipes pro- 
tect engines against sucking in dust and dirt. 
Filter cells can be 
Available for 


All-metal construction 
removed quickly for servicing 


indoor or outdoor applications 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE cihiyines, Com- 
conditioning and ventilating 
€ using air or liquids 
Air-Maze 


filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 


pressors, alr 
equipment, or any devi 
the chances are there is an 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 


Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIR CMA 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
STLENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 





SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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Senate Banking Committee and also 
of the House-Senate watchdog com- 
mittee on mobilization, vigorously at- 
tacked the granting of amortization to 
cotton gins, rayon producers, and 
cement mills. 

¢ Organized labor spokesmen at- 
tacked amortization as a “tax grab” by 
big business. ; 

¢ Mobilization Chief Wilson pub- 
licly “welcomed” an investigation. But 
Wilson said he couldn’t do anything 
now about certificates already approved; 
they are “water over the dam.” 


e DPA and NPA officials are being 
spanked for their slipshod approval of 
a certificate and a $7.8-million govern- 
ment loan to Hazelton Steel ‘Tubing 
Co.—a newly organized company whose 
three principal owners had only $600 
each of their own money in the proj 
ect. A House investigating committee 
has spent days digging into the history 
of this and other amortization cases, 
holding officials all down the line 
accountable for their part in the deal 
¢ Doubtful Loan—High NPA and DPA 
officials have put themselves in a glar 


... Are “De-Mothballed” in a Hurry 


off the heavy parafhin-base preservatives in 
which the big tools have been encased for 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is going back 
into the ordnance business, with a $4.6-mil- 
lion order for tank cannon. To make the 
tank cannon, Firestone has had to get ma- 
chine tools that had been resting in 16 dif- 
ferent arsenals since World War II. 
Above, a heavy-duty lathe is being hoisted 
from a freight car for installation in the 
plant. As soon as the machines are set 
up, skilled workmen (lower picture) scrape 


years. 

When installation of the machines is 
completed, about 600 workers will get jobs 
in the plant. Production on the first part 
of the big contract is expected next month. 
Army Ordnance will supply Firestone with 
forgings and castings for the barrels, breech 
blocks, and breech rings. 
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ingly bad light by admitting they ap- 
proved the Hazelton loan against the 
advice of subordinates who specifically 
pointed out many questionable angles. 
Other officials look good by being able 
to prove they were against the Hazelton 
deal. But the upshot is that the Con- 
gressmen have asked for similar details 
on 47 certificates granted to 21 other 
steel and _ refractory companies — by 
Symington last Dec. 9. 

¢ The Sheep—Congress began flexing 
its muscles just at a time when the 
mobilizers themselves were beginning 
to worry about overdoing expansion. 
Here are the kinds of facilities that 
were getting amortization last month. 
Note the military connection: 

Aircraft parts, bearings, tank assem- 
blies, dicsel engines, tank hulls, ord- 
nance supplies, dynamotors, worm gears, 
nozzles for jet engines, pumps, valve 
guides, lathes, conduit fittings, steam 
valves, radar, hydraulic presses, abrasive 
products, testing cquipment, silicone 
products, magnetron tubes, avgas, fuses, 
timing units, tools and dies. 

e And the Goats—Here are products 
involved in expansion plans that were 
rcfused certificates by DPA recently: 

Cement, textile tubing for meatpack- 
ing, camelback tor tire retreading, tools 
and dics, tire-cord fabric, nylon and 
rayon fabric, military caps and skirts, 
armored gun carriages, rubber tires, pro- 
jectiles. 


NPA Will Crack Down 
On Order Violations 


A lot of businessmen still aren’t aware 
that they are subject to federal materi- 
als controls. 

A checkup conducted by the Federal 
l'rade Commission on behalf of the 
National Production Authority indi- 
cates that 55% of the nation’s alumi- 
num fabricators have been violating 
NPA orders. FTC concludes that the 
bulk of the violators were cither ig- 
norant of the meaning of materials con- 
trols or didn’t even know there were 
any 
¢ Crackdown on Compliance—F’TC’s 
study, which eventually will cover 
more than 300 reported violations, has 
developed only seven apparently serious 
cases. ‘These have been handed over 
to NPA’s attorneys and probably will 
provide the first subjects of a long- 
awaited crackdown on compliance. 

\ll signs point toward tightening up 
enforcement on materials orders all 
along the line. You can see that in the 
plans of NPA’s small but growing com- 
pliance staff, which already has FTC 
started on a spot check of copper fab- 
ricators. NPA itself is starting a sur- 
vey of all industries affected by mate- 
rials controls. 
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Answer 
Machine 
for Sticky Problems... 


... another problem 
solved. Sewing, stapling 


and other methods had proved 
ineffective for seaming a tex- 
tile-reinforced burlap bag. 
Flintkote developed a special 
rubber compound for effec- 
tively bonding the inner lami- 
nated crepe-kraft inside with 
the burlap outside. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 


Do you make a product that calls for an adhesive 
with special characteristics? 


Or, are yor looking for an asphalt, resin, rubber 
or latex compound to improve your manufactur- 
ing process? 

When it comes to formulating or custom- 
building the product to meet your specific 
needs—Flintkote research can help you. 
Every modern facility for technological de- 
velopment is available to the Flintkote re- 
search specialists assigned to your problem. 


Even the small mill shown above finds 
many an answer, in breaking down various 
rubber materials to proper consistency, to 
our problem of the moment. Once we have 
the answer—full-size operation follows. 


Do any of the following steps in your manufactur- 
ing or processing present a problem? 


Sizing 
Compounding 
Saturating 


Impregnating 
Laminating 
Sealing 


Bonding 
Cementing 
Coating 


Drop us a line including as much information as 
you may care to give. Our research department 
will collaborate without obligation. Write today. 


Address THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial 
Products Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20 MX. 


The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th Street, 
Long Branch, Toronto, Canada. 


FLINTKOTE 
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World's 
Largest Selling 
Towel for 
Industrial and 
{nstitutional 


Use... 


Best for office buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, stores, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. B-6, 


PRODUCT OF 


[aig 7%, "pany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 





when it’s pumps 


| think of Economy 


backed by over thirty years 
of specialized experience 


Type M Single Stage Double Suction 
Pump illustrated is just one of the many 
in the extensive line f ed by 
Economy Pumps, Inc. Case records show 
Economy Pumps operating for fifteen to 
twenty years with repl t of 
major ports. Write Dept. BW for your 
copy of Catalog A750. 








Centrifugal, Axial and Mixed Flow 
Pumps for all applications 
Economy Pumps Ine, 
DIVISION OF HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Metals Get Tighter and Tighter 


But it’s the shortage of minor metals that’s causing the 
worst bottleneck. Some of the major metals—like manganese—are 
being shipped in faster than industry can use them. 


You can take the Washington brand 
of relaxation, or you can leave it alone. 
But worse material shortages you've 
got to take. 

Of 17 important minerals and metals 
under National Production Authority 
controls, only one really justifies relax- 
ation. That is manganese. We can’t 
do without it, and we can’t produce 
it in important quantities. But it’s be- 
ing shipped in faster than we need it— 
stockpile, steel expansion, and all. Im- 
ports are coming in at the necessary 
rate of 14 lb. to the ton of steel, and 
some to spare. 

The fact that the other 16 minerals 
are in short supply doesn’t mean that 
NPA will stop issuing relaxation orders. 
It means that if additional relaxation 
orders are issued it will be for reasons 
other than ample supply—reasons like 
pressure from Congress. 


I. Borderline Case 


The aluminum _ order—postponing 
until May 1 restrictions against its use 
in some 200 civilian products—was a 
borderline case. Production and use— 
as curtailed by NPA controls on fab- 
ricators—are maintaining an uncasy bal- 
ance. If the military doesn’t increase 
its take, we can go along at about 
present consumption for a year, even a 
year and a half. Then increased pro- 
duction would warrant relaxation. 


ll. Steel Discrepancy 


Steel might justify a sigh of relief if 
it were just one product—all 104-million 
tons a year of it. But it’s a lot of dif- 
ferent products, as every shopper for it 
knows. Boss Mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son pointed out in his report to Truman 
that only 12% of output went to the 
military last quarter and that the peak 
military take later this year will ap- 
proach 20%. 

That has a soothing note. But U.S. 
Steel reports that 40% of its output 
will go for government programs in 
May. The figures differ for two reasons: 

e U.S. Stecl’s 40% includes steel 
for the defense-supporting programs 
run by the government, such as rail- 
road cars and electric power equipment, 
in addition to those needs that are 
strictly military. 

e U.S. Steel makes a lot of the 
special products in most demand. Tub- 
ing is extremely short. Plate is short. 
The alloys are so short they’re going 


under allocation. To supply some of 
the special needs, new plant capacity 
will have to be built. 


lil. Copper Next? 


A few weeks ago, it looked as though 
copper might be heading for the easy 
chair. Some top NPA planners think 
it’s still heading there. \When they 
announced the aluminum _postpone- 
ment, they said copper might be relaxed 
next. ‘This announcement threw NPA’s 
copper division into a tizzy. One sec- 
tion head grabbed a phone to tell top 
NPA people he didn’t have a copper 
penny that wouldn’t be fought over if 
he gave the industry a chance. Wilson’s 
report pegged the strictly military take 
at 12% of production. But add in the 
defense-supporting programs. Then 
some NPA copper experts think closer 
to 50% might soon be going to govern- 
ment-directed production. 


IV. Minor Minerals Scarce 


It is typical of this mobilization that 
the Big Three among war metals— 
steel, copper, and aluminum—are not 





Windmill For Turboprops 


This airplane propeller, 19 ft. from tip to 
tip, is the largest ever built for turboprop 
engines by Hamilton Standard Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. It was produced 
under Air Force sponsorship for use with 
engines that deliver more than 5,000 hp. 
That includes the highest-powered piston 
engines, as well as turboprops. 
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in the shortest supply. This is a mobi- 
lization calling for amounts of minor 
minerals out of all proportion to any- 
thing we have ever experienced. Here’s 
how they stack up: 

Tungsten, our scarcest mineral, used 
for jets, for electronic equipment, for 
armor-piercing shells, and, of course, for 
such standard purposes as steel for high- 
speed tools. One top-level minerals 
expert estimates there isn’t enough 
tungsten produced in the world—in- 
cluding the big supplies we used to get 
from China—to satisfy current needs. 

Molybdenum is short because it is 
used for many of the same purposes as 
tungsten. It’s under a new NPA order 
to conserve it for defense needs. 

Bismuth and platinum are also under 
new conservation orders, due to scarcity. 
There is no letup in the demand for 
cadmium, which went under controls 
in December. 

Cobalt, columbium, and tantalum 
are included in the forthcoming alloca- 
tion of alloys, in addition to being di- 
rectly controlled by other orders. In 
addition, alloys made of boron, calcium, 
chromium, silicon, titanium, vanadium, 
and zirconium will be included in the 
allocation order. 

Nickel would probably be close to 
tungsten in degree of scarcity. NPA is 
getting a new batch of complaints from 
consumers who can’t find it for author- 
ized uses. NPA has tightened controls 
with a new list of civilian products in 
which nickel is banned. 

Tin supplies are held down by the 
government’s price war with British and 
Dutch producers. As the sole buyer, 
the government is bringing tin in at a 
rate barely sufficient to meet require- 
ments. NPA orders set the size of these 
requirements. It recently liberalized sec- 
ond-quarter limitations, but last week 
it sharply reduced the amount of tin 
allowed for canning beer, pet food, 
cleaning fluid, and other nonfood uses. 

Regardless of contradictory orders, 
imports for the first half of the year 
may be as low as 20,000 tons—less than 
half the amount received during the 
same period last year. 

Lead has lost the unique position it 
held up to a couple of months ago as 
a metal in easy supply. Demand is 
likely to outrun supply 16%, due to 
decreased imports. Its use as a sub- 
stitute has been curtailed in a new NPA 
order, and further controls are likely. 
As lead goes, so goes its working part- 
ner, antimony. 

Zinc has not been so critically short 
as in World War II. It’s like copper in 
this respect, and partly for the same 
reason. Demand for zinc and copper to 
make brass cartridge cases has declined 
due to the development of steel for 
that purpose. But other demands have 
been big enough to eat into inventories 
ever since Korea. 
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Run Ragged! 


No doubt about it, increasing figure work and record keeping can wear 
you out! That's why we call your attention to the helpful Comptometer 
services listed below. In no time at all, they'll help you patch things up! 


The New Comptometer features effortless 
Floating Touch . . . instantaneous registra- 
tion of answers . . . and exclusive three- 
way error control that prevents errors 
caused by faulty stroke! So easy to oper- 
ate! In fact, if you can count on your 
fingers, you can operate a Comptometer! 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FELT & TARRANT 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES® 


(electric and non-electric models) 


Peg-Board Accounting. Original postings 
yield final results! No complicated ma- 
chinery necessary. 

And call your nearest Comptometer rep- 
resentative for: Rental Comptometers. 
Factory-trained servicemen. A demonstra- 
tion of the new Comptometer! 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. 


Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


4. W. AYER & SON 


Offices in all principal cities. 





EMBOSSING PRESSES 


TYPECASTERS 


STILLS 


STERILIZERS 


POPCORN VENDORS 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


OR ANY DEVICE 
UTILIZING HEAT 


You'll like the performance of 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 


Cutler-Hammer PYROFLEX Elec- 
tric Heating Units can be shaped to 
any need, bent to any shape, fitted 
to any space. They can be used to 
heat from the surface of a container 
inward .. . or located inside, can be 
immersed in liquids. They can be 
mounted on moving or stationary 
members of any machine. Heat can 
be constant, or turned on and off, 
periodically or cyclicly, automati- 
cally by thermostats, limit switches 
or other devices sensitive to changed 
conditions. Heat is efficient, flame- 


less, smokeless, easily spotted, localized 
and confined. Efficiently converting 
electrical energy into convenient and 
dependable heat, Cutler-Hammer 
PYROFLEX Electric Heating Units 
will serve you faithfully and well. 
They are good products because 
they are the products of long experi- 
ence and research. You can rest your 
reputation upon them. That is what 
the name Cutler-Hammer means. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. ... 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


> ~o 


CUTLER’ HAMMER 
== PYROFLEX 





THE BETTER ELECTRIC 


C’H HEATING UNITS 








CHECKLIST 
Of Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the material and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the material orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from 
any Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 

Rubber: Establishes distribution dur- 
ing April. M-2 as amended (Apr 2). 

Lead: Controls tightened to stop fur- 
ther use M-38 as 
amended (Apr. 3). 

Copper: Relaxes restrictions against 
use of copper in parts. M-l2 as 
amended (Apr. 2 

Construction: Adds Louisville, Ky., 
as ficld office to accept commercial con 
struction application. Delegation 7 as 
amended (Apr. 3). 

Magnesium: Permits rescheduling of 
magnesium deliveries for military air- 
craft production. Sup. 1 to NPA Del. 1 
as amended (Apr. 3). 

Consumer durable goods: Permits 
manufacturers of iron and steel products 
flexibility of production among small 
groups of closely related items. M-47 
as amended (Apr. 4). 

Tin cans: Reduces quotas for certain 
nonfood products, establishes a more 
flexible quota system, and sets up a 
preference system for production. M-25 
as amended (Apr. 6). 

Teflon: Completely allocates and di- 
rects entire production of polytetra 
fluorethylene (teflon) to the defense 
program. M-45 Schedule 2 (Apr. 6). 

Rubber: Permits DO-ordered _pas- 
senger cars to come equipped with five 
tires. M-2 as amended (Apr. 6). 

Columbium-bearing steels: Requires 
approval of Aircraft Production Re- 
sources Agency orders calling for co- 
lumbium and columbium-tantalum-bear- 
ing steels for aircraft. M-3 as amended 
(Apr. 6). 

Aluminum closures: Establishes quota 
system to govern packers’ use of 
aluminum closures. M-7 as amended 
(Apr. 6). 

Tungsten: Defense Mincrals Admin- 
istration order puts tungsten ore under 
controls. MO-6 (Apr. 6). 


Price Orders 
Cotton: Sec. 14(s) (5) of the GCPR 


exempting American-Egyptian cotton, 


of lead as substitute. 
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an The tucks that do the most for you! 


4 
2 


Here’s what’s NEW about power 
You get more horsepower than ever 
in the new Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ 
Trucks! Eight efficient engines— 
94 to 154 horsepower—with power 
increases up to 20%! You get the 
right power for your job with top 
economy. Yet these new trucks are 
priced with the lowest! 


Here’s what’s NEW about ease 
of handling . . . You can turn 


these new trucks in a smaller circle. 
Handling is easier because of new 
worm-and-roller steering gears and 
more convenient steering wheel 
angle —plus cross-steering, wide front 
tread, and short wheelbase. 


More than 50 brand-new features 


NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORM- 
ANCE with higher compression ratio 
on models through 1 ton. 


NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Ori- 
flow” shock absorbers—standard on 1/.-, 
¥;-, and 1-ton models. 


NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER START- 
ING with new moistureproof ignition 
and high-torque starting motor. 


NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower 
ground-to-floor height—on all models 
through two tons. 


Here’s what’s NEW about styling 
Distinctive new lines, massive new 
grille, new two-tone cab trim, and 
new appointments make these the 
best-dressed trucks on the road! 
Lower hood lines make it easier to 
see more of the road ahead. More 
comfortable, redesigned seats, too! 


Here’s what’s NEW about safety 
Never before such smooth, quiet 
truck brake action—thanks to new 
molded, tapered Cyclebond brake 
linings on 114-ton models and up, 
except air brake models. Improved 
hand brake operates independently 
of service brakes. ‘Pilot-House”’ 
cabs offer extra visibility. 


- « « including: 


NEW! TWIN CARBURETION AND EX- 
HAUST SYSTEM for more power with 
economy —available on all high-ton- 
nage models. 


PLUS THIS EXCLUSIVE! gyrol Fluid Drive 
available on '‘2-, %-, and 1-ton models. 


Dodqe 4, ii, 4 
4on ler toded FO TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB...A DODGE o°%*2" TRUCK 


See 





Hi 
; 
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$60. per day" 
ECONOM more materia 
recovered per machine 


One lorge manufocturer processing a 

voluable moterial recently found that 

each MIKRO-COLLECTOR’® installed in 

his plont soved him an additional $60 

per doy in salvaged moteriol 

Such sovings ore directly ottributea 

to these odvontages 

%& High percentage of recovery—99 9% plus 

% Greatly reduced filter cloth area means low 
maintenance costs, quick and easy material 
chongeovers 

® Constant uniform flow of dust-laden air 

w& Filter rate 15-25 clm per sq ft of fabric 

® Cleaning ring eliminates mechanical shoking 

The revolutionary principles employed 

in MIKRO-COLLECTOR design insure 
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extended to all extra long-staple cotton 
grown outside the U.S. Effective Apr. 

GCPR, Amendment 9 (Apr. 3). 

Exceptions for certain services: Ex- 
empts from GCPR charges for printing 
and binding done by outside printers 
for the Government Printing Office; 
also exempts rates, fees, charges, and 
compensation charged for hospital and 
educational institution services. Effec- 
tive Apr. 9. GCPR, Sup. Reg. 15 (Apr. 
3). 

Territories and possessions: Deadline 
for filing reports on goods delivered or 
offered during the base period by sellers 
in U.S. territories and possessions has 
been extended to Apr. 30. CPR 9, 
Amendment | (Apr. 2). 

Livestock slaughterers: Date for live- 
stock slaughterers to obtain OPS reg- 
istration numbers extended to Apr. 15; 
also, cattle quotas for April fixed at 
same live weight used during April, 
1950. Effective Mar. 31. Distribution 
Reg. 1, Amendment 3 (Apr. 2). 

Petroleum products: ‘Takes petroleum 
products at wholesale out from under 
GCPR and places them under an order 
that leaves ceilings intact but lets OPS 
petroleum division make adjustment 
for hardships and inequity. Covers 
gasolines, naphthas, fuel oils, and liq- 
uefied petroleum gases. Effective Apr. 
10. CPR 17 (Apr. 6). 

Fluid milk: Allows adjustment in 
ceiling prices of fluid milk, cream, and 
milk products where the resale price is 
subject to jurisdiction of state milk 
control agencies. Effective Apr. 6. 
GCPR, Sup. Reg. 16 (Apr. 5). 

Consumer goods: Prescribes “his- 
torical percentage” retail markups for 
such consumer goods as musical instru- 
ments, radio and T’'V sets, phonographs 
and records, housewares, notions, lug- 
gage, sporting goods, silverware, china- 
ware, glassware, jewelry, watches and 
clocks. (CPR 7 has already prescribed 
this type of markup for apparel and 
house furnishings.) Effective Apr. 10. 
CPR 7, Amendment 2 (Apr. 5). 

Coal: Retail coal dealers permitted 
increases in solid fuels ceiling price 
based on advances in solid fuel prices 
and freight charges since the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation went into 
effect. GCPR, Sup. Reg. 2, Rev. 1 
(Apr. 6). 

Wool yarns and fabrics: Manufac- 
turers of wool yarns and fabrics _per- 
mitted to add dollar-and-cents increases 
in the cost of materials, up through 
Dec. 31, to their pre-Korean prices 
(based on their highest contract price 
during three months ending June 24); 
plus dollar-and-cents increase in labor 
cost up to the end of 1950. Effective 
Apr. 9. (Between Apr. 9 and Apr. 16, 
either the new regulation or the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation may be 
used.) 

Tungsten concentrates: Ceiling of 


sales and deliveries of 
Effective Apr. 


$65 a ton set on 
tungsten concentrates. 

CPR-19 (Apr. 6). 

Wool futures: Fixes ceiling prices for 
wool futures at $3.535 per lb. and wool 
top futures at $4.265 per Ib., thus per- 
mitting the wool associates of the New 
York Cotton Exchange to reopen for 
trading. Effective Apr. 6. CPR 20 

(Apr. 6). 

Exemption of military commodities: 

Temporary exemption from General 
Ceiling Price Regulation of commodities 
and services produced and — for 
military use extended to May 1; also 
included are wool products sold to 
defense agencies and their suppliers. 
Effective Apr. 1, GCPR, SR-1, Amdt. 
5 (Apr. 6). 

Hides: Changes ceiling price for 
Pacific Coast hides, other than bull 
hides, from 284¢ to 274¢ a Ib. when 
they weigh 68 lb. or more; also clarifies 
language of the original Ceiling Price 
Regulation for cattle hides, kips, and 
calf skins. CPR 2, Rev. 1 (Apr. 10). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Carbon and alloy steel set-asides will be 
higher in June, to take care of increas- 
ing military orders and the new alloca- 
tion for farm equipment. NPA noti- 
fied producers to up their DO reserves 
by amounts ranging from three to 10 
percentage points. Highest set-aside: 
63% for alloy steel tube rounds. 
4 

Combed cotton yarn producers had a 
pleasant story for NPA. They're keep- 
ing up with current demand—a 233-mil- 
lion-lb. annual rate—and can fill addi- 
tional military orders. There’s no equip- 
ment shortage this time, they said. 

* 
Industrial power truck makers told 
NPA that many new military and in- 
dustrial shops will be without motor- 
ized fork lifts, if a shortage of steel, 
tubber, and component parts isn’t 
solved. Materials shortages have already 
put the industry six months behind its 
orders, the industry said. 

e 
The boom in containers has depleted 
raw-materials inventories, and new or- 
ders will be increasingly difficult to fill, 
NPA warned. Demand for paper con- 
tainers is running 50% ahead of produc- 
tion. Folding and set-up box orders 
are six to eight weeks behind produc- 
tion. Top production gain is for plas- 
tic film containers—up 147%, with ma- 
terials shortages feared by the industry. 


® 
A Controlled Materials Plan is O.K. 
with the steel products industry. The 
industry’s advisory committee formally 
endorsed CMP at a meeting with 
Manly Fleischmann, NPA head. 
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Every Superior customer benefits by the fact that 
our entire manufacturing concern is with quality 
strip steels. No other product claims a share of our 
attention ... all of our experience, research, equip- 
ment and methods are concentrated solely on pre- 
cision strip steel production. 

That’s why Superior strip behaves properly in 
your fabricating process—and why you can count 
upon Superior for consistent quality in perform- 


ance, coil after coil. 
















You can add years of life to your equipment — 


with PITT CHEM Protective Coatings 


In these busy days... when new equipment is hard to get... 
you'll want to make your present equipment last as long as 
possible produce as much as possible. That’s where Pitt Chem 
Protective Coatings fit into your picture. They guard equipment 
with a tough, impervious film that protects surfaces against 
practically all types of industrial corrosion and contamination. 
They're economical and easy to apply and, in some cases, they 
can actually serve in place of searce, corrosion-resistant metals, 4 

Laboratory-controlled from raw materials to finished product, * Hot Applied Tar Base Coatings 
Pitt Chem Protective Coatings are completely uniform and de- 
pendable. ¢ For more information, write today for new booklet, * Cold Applied Tar Base Coatings 
“Control Corrosion Through Pitt Chem Protective Coatings.” 


* Alkyd Base Coatings 


| 
¢€ & * Chlorinated Rubber Base Coatings 
. “ See Your Nearest Pitt Chem Man 


* Vinyl Base Coatings 
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MacArthur's exit doesn’t mean that Truman intends to appease Moscow. 
It was a case of choosing between the general and our European allies. 








MacArthur wanted to wage war on China. To Britain and France, that 
spelléd World War IIl1—now. They refused to go along. 
So Truman decided for a holding operation on two fronts rather than an 


all-out war on one. 
te 


Because it saved the Atlantic Alliance, MacArthur’s removal is a blow 
to Stalin. If the split had come, Stalin could have moved almost at will in 
Europe. 

But Truman’s action is still full of risks for the West. It could cause a 
political uproar here. That might tempt the Kremlin to gamble—by pushing 
for a knockout in Korea and striking in Iran or Yugoslavia. 

What's more, with MacArthur out of Tokyo, it may be harder to get 


wholehearted Japanese backing for the upcoming peace treaty. 
on 


It may be that the U. S. will finally have to bomb Manchurian bases, 
just as MacArthur recommended. 














Pentagon strategists figure the Russians may move into Korea with more 
airpower and heavy artillery—maybe even submarines. 

If that happens, U.N. forces would have a bad time of it. Then it would 
be hard to keep Red bases in Manchuria and U.N. bases in Japan “out of 


bounds.” : 
fl 


Meantime, the U.N. nations now fighting in Korea probably will make 
another “‘peace” offer to Peiping. 

It would include: (1) proposals for a cease-fire; and (2) promises that 
Formosa and membership for Red China in the U.N. would be discussed after 
the fighting stopped. 

Washington would go along on such a deal only with its fingers crossed. 
The present enemy buildup in Korea—18 new Chinese divisions—looks like 
the real thing, another try at pushing the U. N. army into the sea. 

* 

There’s no doubt of a Communist buildup in Europe, too. 

Here’s what Speaker of the House Rayburn was probably talking about 
in his warning to the nation last week: 

* Thirty Soviet divisions in East Germany have gone into the field for their 
annual “‘spring training.” 

* Two Bulgar corps are massing on the Yugoslav border, plus troop con- 
centrations in Hungary and Poland. 

¢ The Czech army has been included in the Soviet military organization, 
under Russian Marshal Koniev. 

Many experienced observers are asking themselves if the Kremlin is 
pushing right to the brink of war. 




















s 
Britons got a look at their first rearmament budget this week. 
Chancellor Gaitskell says that during the coming fiscal year the Labor 
government will spend £4.2-billion. Of that, defense comes in for £1.5-billion. 
To meet the budget, Gaitskell wants to borrow £460-million. And he’s 
hoping for £150-million in new taxes—heaviest on higher bracket incomes 
and corporate profits. 





e 
Businessmen would be hardest hit by new taxation. 


The proposed rise in income taxes from 45% to 47¥%2% is cushioned 
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BUSINESS WEEK somewhat for the lower brackets by increased exemptions. But dividends 
would get a real sock. Gaitskell would drive the tax on them up to a whack- 
APRIL 14, 1951 ing 75%. 

Meantime industry shudders at the prospect of a suspension of “‘initial 
depreciation allowances” of 40% on new plant and equipment. The suspen- 
sion wouldn’t take effect until next year, but eventually it would intensify 
British business’ critical lack of liquid funds. 

2 

The budget burden isn’t eyed uneasily by business alone. 

Labor left-wingers are hopping mad at the decision to make patients pay 
half the cost of spectacles and false teeth under the National Health Service. 

Fiery Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Labor, threatened to resign if the gov- 
ernment charged people for health service. Though he reconsidered later, 
the Labor government is now seriously threatened from within. And even if 
it survives this split, it could still succumb to a violent Conservative attack 


during the upcoming finance debates. 
e 


The State Dept. wants London to settle its oil fight with Iran as soon as 
possible—even if it means some kind of nationalization (BW-Mar.17‘'50, 


p145). 

U.S. and British officials are hashing over the problem in Washington 
this week. State.doesn’t have any detailed suggestions for a settlement—but 
it’s dead sure the Iranians can‘t be talked out of their nationalization plans. 

It’s possible London and Teheran might agree on this: a joint British- 
Iranian company to take over Anglo-lranian Oil Co.’s extraction and refining 
operations in Iran. But AlOC’s producing and marketing business outside 
Iran would remain British-owned. 














e 

Last week Tito admitted what most observers have known for a long 
time: His army is badly in need of weapons. 

But Tito didn’t ask the U. S. point-blank for help. He just said that he 
was shopping for military items in Britain, Switzerland, and France. 

Washington took the hint, plans to buy arms for Yugoslavia in Europe. 

os 

The U.S. has told Latin America that shortages of capital equipment 
and consumer goods won’t be so bad as expected 

This promise brought the meeting of the Organization of American 
States to a happy ending in Washington last week 

The Latin Americans had come to the conference with proposals to 
swap their raw materials for guaranteed exports from the U. S. Washington, 
of course, wouldn’t buy that. 

Instead, U. S. officials said: Mobilization this time won’t take nearly so 
big a slice of gross national product as in World War II; moreover, GNP is 
much bigger now than last time; so send your raw materials, and you'll still be 
able to get plenty of goods in return from the U. S. 

e 

If war comes, the State Dept. will have to start from scratch again to get 
hemisphere economic cooperation. 

Or even if scarce items aren't distributed fairly, Latin America will press 
again for specific commitments. 

Right now, sulfur, Cotton, and newsprint supplies have the south-of-the- 
border governments worried. U. S. exports of cotton and sulfur have been 
slashed. What bothers the Latin Americans most is that no domestic curbs 

PAGE 148 have been slapped on any of these items. 
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Schuman of France 
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Morrison of Britain V 
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The World Asks: Will Armies March? 


The preliminary Big Four talks now under way in Paris have set the world 
wondering whether we have reached a turning point in the long-drawn East- 
West feud. In the U.S. the speculation has produced the “peace scare.” 
In France the reaction has been a new and stronger wave of neutrality. 


This week BuSINESS WEEK asked its correspondents in nine world capitals 
to try to size up the national mood in their country. Through talks with 
businessmen, diplomats, government planners, and the man-on-the-street, 
it sought to find individual answers to the two most pressing questions of the 
day: Can East-West tensions be eased across the green-topped conference 
table? Is there a chance that war can be avoided? 

In Europe the answers all reflect an undercurrent of pessimism. 
are many shades of opinion—from hazy hopefulness in Britain to downright 
depression in Germany. Perhaps a Dutch politician summed it up best when 
he said that the Iron Curtain can be destroyed only by the will of the people 
behind it, or by soldiers. And, he predicts, it will not be destroyed by either 


There 


means any time soon. 
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LONDON-The British man-on-the- 
street fears war will come—but not right 
away. Maybe not for two or three 
years. He still can’t believe that the 
Soviets will push the button delib- 
erately. He’s squarely behind the La- 
bor government’s efforts to “keep talk- 
ing” with the Russians, the Chinese, 
or anyone else in an effort to hold down 
the international temperature. 
¢ More Austerity—Rearmament to the 
average Briton means more austerity 
just when he was beginning to hope 
for an easier life. Doubling the already 
oppressive defense bill inevitably will 
bring rising living costs, growing short- 
ages, and added controls and _ restric- 
tions. 

Business feels some disappointment. 
It’s been a grueling job to rebuild pro- 
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duction and develop export markets. 
Rearmament will snap many _ trading 
links that were painfully forged, close 
many production lines just starting to 
run smoothly. And all the while busi- 
nessmen are haunted by the twin ogres, 
shortage and inflation. Both will get 
worse if Western defense goes accord- 
ing to schedule. 
¢ No Peace Scare— 
West tension over the 
won't bring a “peace scare” to British 
business. Even assuming that a settle- 
ment with Russia would bring a slump 
in world markets, industry here would 
prefer the slump to the prospect it now 
faces. 

If Stalin just 


So an casing of East- 
council table 


blunted the edge of 
Russia's aggressiveness, 50-million Brit- 
ons would dance in the streets. Labor 
—now rapidly losing popular support— 
would gain votes heavily, might win 
again over the Conservatives 
talking confidently of an election vic 
tory in 195] ; 

e Worried About U.S.—Mingled with 
the hope that the Russians may case 
up 1s the WOITY that American guns 
may go off under constant Soviet prov 
ocation. Situations like the December 
defeat in Korea might arise again. And, 
if the West were sufficiently rearmed, 
Britain fears the Americans might 
shout:. “Come on, let’s get it over 
with.” 

That’s the reason for the continuing 
British attempts to play down Red 
needling. The government is deter- 
mined to pursue the faint ray of hope 
that four-power talks might result in 
some sort of temporary accommodation. 

Many Britons think the greatest 
danger of war will come in the next 
two or three years—when both sides are 
bristling with defense. Even optimists 
here know hope for a long peace is 
pretty slim. 


who are 


I. France Fears Inflation More 


PARIS—Frenchmen aren't worrying 
too much about the specter of another 
world war. Business, politics, and 
strikes as usual seem to be the order 
of the day. 

The prospect of Big Four talks gives 
the average Frenchman a comfortable 
fecling. Te believes there will be a 
truce in the cold war as long as negoti 
ations continue. And he’s betting that 
the Russians will string out the talks 
for months. 

Many French diplomats think the 
Russians may even be ready to negoti- 
ate a settlement with the West for the 
unification and demilitarization of Ger- 
many. ‘They say there’s evidence that 
the Kremlin is really scared about 
Western plans to rearm the Germans. 
e Inflation Scare—But most _ business 
and political leaders don’t buy the 
diplomat’s line. Despite the present 


negotiations, they expect the cold war 
to drag on indefinitely until one side or 
the other collapses from internal pres- 
sures. For that reason, many thought- 
ful Frenchmen fear inflation more than 
War. 

Everyone agrees that, unless the in- 

flationary pressure is cased, | rench 
Communists will rack up major politi- 
cal gains. France could lose the war 
against communism at home by rearm- 
ing against communism abroad. Prices 
are already up 20% to 25% since 
Korea—and still rising. Most French 
leaders blame U.S. stockpiling and 
speculation for the price boom and in- 
sist there’s no economic reason why 
guns on order couldn’t be built with- 
out sacrificing butter. 
e German Menace—Meanwhile, the 
French have a couple. of other pet wor- 
ries. For one thing, they fear the Ger- 
mans at least as much as they do the 
Russians. ‘They think that, by encour 
aging the Germans to rearm along na- 
tionalistic lines, the West will create 
a monster that will turn against it. 
Since Frenchmen have wishfully be- 
littled the Russian menace, other men- 
aces loom proportionately larger. 

Another cause for alarm is the U.S. 
Many French people believe that U.S. 
strength may lead it to fatally rash and 
naive action, which inevitably would 
involve France. 


ll. Holland Rearms Reluctantly 


THE HAGUE—“Diplomats can’t 
talk away the Iron Curtain. Only the 
people who live behind it, or soldiers 
on this side of it, can break it down. 
I see little chance of either.” 

That’s how one top Dutch politician 
looks at the East-West struggle. He 
and other government and _ business 
leaders look for a long, tense period 
of ‘‘armed peace’”’—but no war in the 
near future. It’s not that Big Four 
talks will cement relations; it’s simply 
that Russia won’t risk open conflict. 
¢ Peace Needed—Businessmen have ac- 
cepted the government’s new rearma 
ment program reluctantly. The Dutch 
economy, they say, is strictly a “butter 
economy”; Holland can thrive only if 
all world tension disappears. ‘There’s 
no such expression as “peace scare” in 
the Dutch vocabulary. Holland lacks 
the raw materials, the manpower, the 
industrial capacity to turn out defense 
orders and maintain any kind of peace- 
time production. 

e Materials Help—Both government 
and business look forward to a host of 
headaches with rearmament. There’ll 
be scarcities, a dose of inflation, per- 
haps some labor troubles. ‘They want 
quick international action to keep raw 
material shortages from crippling in- 
dustry in small nations, like Holland, 
that have to import practically every 
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Yes...and maybe yoursecretary would 
work faster—finish feeling fresher—if 
she had ‘“‘time-engineered’”’ Shaw- 
Walker equipment. 

This typewriter desk, for example, 
saves secretaries hundreds of wasted 
motions every single day. Shaw- 
Walker’s organized drawer space 
makes the difference. Everything a 
secretary uses to speed work is right 
under her fingertips—ready to use in 
seconds. 

Typing is smoother, quieter, too— 
because Shaw-Walker has specially 
constructed this sturdy desk to elim- 
inate vibration and needless office 
noises. 

More than 50 years of know-how 
goes into every piece of Shaw-Walker 
equipment — distinguished office fur- 
niture dedicated to saving time, the 
most critical factor in business today. 


Burk Like a 
Shyseraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 





There is a complete line of Shaw- 
Walker desks, chairs, Fire-Files, filing, 
loose-leaf and payroll equipment — 
everything for the office except ma- 
chines— each ‘‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 


If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment throughout. 
It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day! 
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New low comfortable 
height (29’’). Keeps 
worker on top of the job. 


Easy-access typewriter 
platform, fully sound- 
proofed to deaden 
vibration noises. 


Center drawer 
partitioned for fullest 
convenience. 


Upper drawer has IN, 
OUT and HOLD 

sliding trays plus 
maximum storage space 
for incidentals. 


Middle drawer has 4 
slanting removable 
shelves for stationery. 


Lower drawer for neatly 
concealed wastebasket 
or supplies. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered "office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 
day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 53,Michigan. 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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pound of their vital raw materials. 

Nearly all Dutchmen—only 6% are 
Communists—back the West's plans to 
stand firm. They believe Western 
unity, determination, and_ increasing 
military strength, in the end, will pre- 
vent all-out war. 


lll. Germany Writes Off Pact 


BONN—West Germans just refuse 
to think much about war. The idea is 
too awful. They are sure that Ger- 
many would be the battlefield and the 
big loser—no matter who won. 
¢ Pessimists—That doesn’t mean Ger- 
mans are bullish about Big Four talks. 
Both government and business assume 
the talks will fail at some point along 
the line, and they are basing plans for 
the future on that assumption. Prac- 
tically no one believes Russia wants a 
settlement that would scrap the Iron 
Curtain where it crosses Germany and 
unite Soviet East Germany with the 
Western federal state. 

Political leaders believe the failure 


of Big Four negotiations will insure 
the Bonn government's participation in 
Western defense. ‘They say the fail- 
ure of the talks will undermine the 
dangerous wishful thinking about neu- 
trality. Then the government will have 
an opportunity to present the case for 
rearmament 

e Economic Crisis—Meantime, politi- 
cal and leaders have some 
other burning issues on their minds. 
First, there’s the full-blown economic 
crisis caused by Bonn’s failure to gear 
German economic policy to the boom 
conditions caused by Western defense. 
Businessmen, especially, are worried 
about the high world’ market prices; 
they agree that Bonn must quickly 
adopt planned-economy measures to 
keep Germany in step. 

Second, there’s the great debate on 
“codetermination”—under which Ger 
man labor would have an equal voice 
with management in running the coal 
and steel industries. 

Finally, Germans have the Schuman 
Plan to worry about. 


business 


Latin America Sits Tight 


Comfortably insulated, Latin Americans are free from war jitters, though 
they. take a dim view of the prospects for peace. They haven’t the memories 
of bloodshed, ruin, and occupation that lead Frenchmen and Germans to 
“refuse to think about war.” The emergency Latin Americans foresee for 
themselves is an economic one—the lack of equipment and supplies for their 
factories and stores. The problem on their minds is to provide as well as 


they can for that emergency. 


|. Argentina Is Neutral 


BUENOS AIRES—Argentines don’t 
say precisely that Big Four conversa- 
tions are a waste of time, but they can 
think of more productive ways to pass 
the hours until World War III starts. 
e Belittlers—The method chosen de- 
pends on whom you talk to. But 
whether it is Juan Pueblo (Argentina’s 
man-in-the-street) or a bigwig in Presi- 
dent-General Peron’s regime, the basic 
conviction is the same: Talks will do 
nothing but put off the day when East 
and West will be at each other’s throat. 
Argentina, you're given to understand, 
will be standing by, as little involved as 
possible, ready to pocket a profit or two. 

In statement after statement, Peron 
has stressed neutrality, that “no Argen- 
tine soldier will ever fight overseas,” 
that Argentina is “‘an oasis of peace.” 
In the Peronist gospel, the East is a 
Marxist melange that believes the State 
should control everything; the West is 
a helter-skelter of so-called democracies 
where nothing counts but capital and 
the power of money. The dollar is 
the most vicious of the lot. 

e But Needed—Vicious or not, Argen- 
tina needs the goods that the dollar 


will buy. The big fear today is that 
rearmament in the West will shut off 
Argentina’s supplies of machinery and 
industrial equipment before it has time 
to lay in stocks. ‘That’s the thinking 
behind Argentina’s insistence at the 
recent Americas meeting in Washing- 
ton that necessary imports be made 
available under ceiling prices—come war 
or peace 


Il. Mexico’s War Far Away 


MEXICO CITY—People here aren’t 
watching the Big Four deputies with 
much interest; the story often goes un- 
noticed in Mexico City’s big dailies. 
Almost no one could explain the is- 
sues involved anyway, and those who 
could figure it’s the same old story: 
Talking with the Russians is next to 
hopeless. 
¢ Stuffing Cupboards—At best, Mexi- 
cans hold out a 50-50 chance for peace. 
So they're battening down the eco- 
nomic hatches for war. Everyone from 
President Aleman down to the lowliest 
bureaucrat remembers the economic 
vise of World War II, when shortages 
strangled many vital industries. Word 
has gone out to all government depart- 
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ments—including the railways and the 
oil monopoly—to stuff their cupboards 
with all the equipment they can get 
their hands on. 

Like all the other Latin American 

nations, Mexico is looking to Washing- 
ton for some kind of plan that will 
“stabilize dollar purchasing power in 
case of a future war.” 
e Sit Tight—Mexico thinks it can sit 
fairly tight. ‘The government buying 
program, plus the preparations of pn- 
vate businessmen, have made the coun- 
try a lot more self-sufficient than it was 
in 1941. There are three new oil re- 
fineries, which practically double gas- 
oline output, including aviation gas. 
here are new oil wells. Private mine 
owners have smoothed their transport 
facilities in order to get copper, lead, 
zinc, etc., to the U.S. And new plants 
are planned to produce ammonium sul- 
phate, more coke and steel, even re- 
frigerators. 

As far as actual fighting is concerned, 
war is a long way over the horizon. 
There is a complete reorganization of 
the army in the works to improve de- 
fense in case of emergency. But no 
one really expects to take part in any 
fighting beyond, perhaps, sending an 
air squadron abroad as Mexico did dur- 
ing the last war. 


lll. Brazil Feels Insulated 
RIO DE JANEIRO—Balmy Rio has 


a nice comfortable feeling, one of in- 
sulation against any sudden interna 
tional explosion. There just isn’t any 
warlike spirit in a country halfway across 
the world from potential battlefields. 
But neither is there any great hope for 
peace in our time. 

e Little Reaction—The urgency of Big 
l‘our talks goes unrecognized. War has 
never come to Brazil in its modern, 
bitter form; the contribution of on 
division and one air group in World 
War II left no scars. In manv ways 
Brazil compares with the U.S. before 
World War I: International crises are 
dimly felt in a geographically isolated 
nation intensely concerned with its own 
growing pains. 

All eves are on Washington—rather 
than Paris or Moscow. Brazilians feel 
strongly that their economic future is 
being shaped there. They believe that 
their natural resources, their vast de- 
posits of strategic materials are the best 
contribution they can make to the de 
fense of the West. And they’re op- 
timistic that the U.S. will see to it 
that they get financial and technical as- 
sistance on a large scale to make the 
contribution possible. 
¢ Faithful to U.S.—Brazil offers every 
evidence of faithful friendship to the 
U.S. There’s no unwillingness to as- 
sociate with the American stand against 
Russia, no evidence of a desire to follow 
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A NON-FORGETTER! — and 

everybody needs a versatile memory 

bolster! G/W Every Day File brings 

future events popping up IN TIME 

to be handled, whether they're 

personal, business or social af- 

fairs. It keeps the mind free for 

thinking—rather than memo- 

rizing a changing assortment 

Every Day File is indexed A-Z, by days and 
months, or with blank tabs. It opens and 
lies flat. A popular Globe-Wernicke ‘‘stand- 
by"’ for office efficiency. 


of chores. 


For many years, in more than a 
hundred thousand offices, this daily 
assistant has been performing depend- fee SSCS RSS SRS SN eA es 
ably, keeping things out of sight but 

NEVER out of schedule. It obviates For this devotion to your affairs G/W 
plowing through a lot of papers to Every Day File costs small change. 
find ONE! Instead, it “hands” you the Phone your Globe-Wernicke dealer 
one you want. With alphabetical in- to send one, several, over. You'll find 
dex, ; Every Day File is a compact his name in the classified phone book, 


paper organizer, and a capable sorter listed under “Office Furniture and 


of papers to be filed, or distributed. Equipment.” 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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TYPHOON 


AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


Coola» 


o sec ie 4 
.-. automatically 

Cooling isn’t enough. To 

be completely effective, an 

air conditioner must also 

de-humidify. The unit that 

isn’t equipped to do both jobs 

—and do them right—won’t 

give you hot-weather com- 

fort. Typhoon air condition- 

ing units are engineered to 

eliminate excess moisture as 

well as high temperature. 

The specially designed over- 

size coils are set at an angle 

for more cooling surface and 

greater de-humidifying 

action. Result—moisture is 

wrung from the air by the 

bucket-full. And it’s done 

automatically—no com- 

all plicated ‘humidity con- 

, 8 trol” feature needed. 

, ili For modern, 

1 thorough air con- 

; j ditioning perform- 

, ance, call your 

Typhoon dealer. 
Write for 
literature 


and 
lealer’s name 


TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING CO., Inc. 


Dept. BB, 794 Union Street. Brooklyn 15. N. Y. 
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upset Premier Yoshida’s 
and forc nev , 
Socialist sl] 

munism,” 

Socialists 

oppose the | 
by the U.S., J 
eign bases in Japan, advocate stri 
anese neutrality. A Socialist 
would mean continuation of the U.S. 
occupation until such a time when all 
Japan’s former enemies—including Rus- 
sia—agree to peace treaty conditions. 


swec Pp 


ll. India Sees Little Threat 


BOMBAY-If you ask an Indian to- 
day “Will there be a war?” he'll prob- 
ably think you mean war between In- 
dia and Pakistan. India is quite pre- 
pared to go to war with Pakistan, if 
necessary, over Kashmir. But except 


nt, confidence in the U.S.— 
reathtaking realization that 

rapidly rising—create a 
xcited anticipation rather 


world 


Malaya, Burma, 

The others— 
MacArthur's maneuvers 
bl Paris. Even 


demic: 
2c2QGCillitc. 


ndians see no reason 
a war between the 

ts and Western world. 
Threat—Indians feel little 
communism; they're not 
a volcano. 
inar- 


com- 


he edge of 
ways the hungry, 
Wild wonder if 
not better their lot. 
in leaders realize that an- 
war would mean ruin for 
if it managed to stay neu 
pices would eat up the 
yd and sterling re- 


materials, and indus 


nent would be almost impos- 

e Nehru’s Role—Pandit Nehru’s stren- 
cemaking efforts show his con 
r the possibility of war. Nehru 
rs war is inevitable if the 

es its present policies. He 
faith on any Big Four talks 
the U.S. may already have 
door on a settlement by 

use of the atom bomb 

that China be branded 


the West, if it wants 
get out of Asia and ex- 
kward Asian countries eco- 
with no strings attached. 
goal is peace, with victory for no 
ind he’s determined to keep India 

f a world war. 
But his government realizes that neu- 
trality may not be possible. In that 
case, Indians say, there’s no doubt 
which way the Nehru government 
would turn. It could never line up 

against the West 

¢ Interventionists—Meanwhile, there’s 
a small group of politicians and West- 
ern-minded businessmen who feel the 
urgency of an immediate threat. They 
foresee a vast Soviet pincers, one arm 
thrusting into Southeast Asia, the other 
into the oily heart of the Middle East. 
This would leave India an_ isolated 
non-Communist salient in a Commu- 
nist Asia. The group wants India to 
throw in its lot with the West now— 

before it’s too late. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS The National Census Service reports figure that by 1954 France can produce 


Brazil’s population at 52.6-million—up around 40,000 tons of GRS (for tires) 
27% in 10 years. and 12,000 tons of butyl-rubber (for 
Brazil builds: Koppers Co., Inc., has a e inner tubes). Estimated cost of the 
contract to design and supervise con- Swiss watches will be imported by El project: about $60-million. 

struction of a new blast furnace and a__ gin-American Division of Illinois Watch 9 

battery of 21 coke ovens for Brazilian Case Co. to be sold under the brand Argentine business: John Wyeth Lab 
National Steel Co. at Volta Redonda. ‘“‘Certina E-A.” The selling prices of oratories, S.A., foreign subsidiary of 
The furnace will double pig iron ca- these imported watches are going to  Philadelphia’s Wyeth, Inc., plans to 
pacity there. . . . Rio de Janeiro is range from $40 to $500. open a drug-manufacturing plant near 
thinking of building a $13.5-million a Buenos Aires next fall. . . . Thor Corp. 
“Radio City” to include a 7,200-seat A synthetic rubber industry may be set _ has licensed CATITA, S.A., of Buenos 
theater, 20 broadcasting studios, three up ‘in France to supplement high-cost Aires, to manufacture and sell its Spin- 
video theaters, and an ice palace... . natural rubber from abroad. Experts ner Washer in Argentina. 
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THE TREND 


ls Good News Good? 


How well can we stand good news? 

That’s the big question, now that Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder says the budget for the year ending in 
June will show a surplus of $3-billion instead of the 
$2.7-billion deficit forecast in January. 

(he good news came about for reasons that are mainly 
not good. Bigger production gave tax receipts a boost. 
That’s all right. At the same time inflation was writing 
up prices, incomes, and, so, tax revenue. That’s not 
good. Swollen scare buying brought in more excise tax 
collections. That’s a passing thing. What really will 
produce the surplus is the lag of defense spending by 
some $3-billion behind schedule. That’s nothing to 
cheer about. 

Regardless of these facts behind Snyder’s good news, 
it serves to encourage the letdown that marks the mobi- 
lization drive now. There is talk of cutting down even 
the minimum $10-billion of new taxes needed for fiscal 
year 1952. There are proposals to make the new levies 
effective as late as Oct. 1 or Jan. 1. 

laxation alone can’t win the fight on inflation. It 
takes a lot more. But without a big, sound tax program, 
that fight will be lost. It is the key to taking away the 
income generated by the production that goes to war 
and cannot be bought by consumers. ‘Taxation that 
balances the budget and makes it unnecessary for the 
‘Treasury to borrow makes it possible to have really tight 
credit policies. ‘Taxation that cuts deeply into spend- 
able incomes gives price controls their only chance to 
work at all. 

Regardless of Snyder’s rosy report, the plain truth is 
that the real surge of defense spending lies ahead. Re- 
gardless of what success Congress has in cutting the 
budget and whatever impetus further inflation gives to 
tax collections, we must raise the tax take at least another 
$10-billion right away. 

Congress has before it the Treasury proposals of last 
February. The Committee for Economic Development 
has just brought forth its own sound and realistic tax 
program. It only remains for Congress to move forward 
with this kind of basic inflation control. 


Savings for Industry 


I'he managers of life insurance companies in New 
York State have been granted new leeway. Under a law 
just passed, they may invest up to 3% of their assets in 
This follows in the wake of added lee- 
way given trust funds last year. But the use of the new 
power is not left, as with trust funds, to the judgment 


common stocks. 


of the “prudent men” who manage insuyance funds. 
The kind of stocks considered safe for them is clearly 
spelled out in the new law. 


The reason for this legislation is a double one. More 


156 


and more money is flowing into the hands of trust funds, 
pension funds, insurance companies. All of it must be 
put to work. Measured against the size of these grow- 
ing funds, the typical debt obligations legal for their 
investment are running short. That’s not only because 
these institutions have soaked up the available supply. 
Bonds are short, in part, because during the last two 
decades many companies have retired debt obligations 
in reorganizing their capital structures. 

This process has left insurance funds without places 
enough to go at a time when industry could well have 
used more of this money. It was this problem of bring 
ing together the huge savings gathered by institutional 
investors and the need for equity capital by industry 
that the Temporary National Economic Committee was 
concerned about in the 30’s. The new law is designed 
to help get the two needs together without lessening 
the care for safety of insurance funds that has been 
New York State’s pride since 1906 and that continues 
to be a rightful concern of legislators. 

There are those who wonder if the prospect of these 
golden rivers running toward industry will imperil its 
right to make its own decisions. The lawmakers guarded 
against that by forbidding any insurance company to pur- 
chase more than 2% of any one company’s outstanding 
stock. 

The new law is an advance in channeling private 
savings into private industry. This, rather than by gov- 
ernment financing, is the way to help build our produc- 
tive strength. 


Lesson in Oil 


In 1914 Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, needed oil for the British navy. With gov- 
ernment funds he bought a controlling interest in the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. This emergency action on the 
eve of World War I set the stage for one of the re 
markable acts of political irony in our time. It was an 
act whose final consequences have yet to be played out. 

Last month Iran’s parliament voted to nationalize the 
local oil industry, including Anglo-Iranian. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances this would have been only another 
legal expropriation of foreign investments by sovereign 
governments feeling a surge of power. 

This one is unique because it catches the Socialist 
government of England in a trap of its own making. 
The British Foreign Office strongly protested to Teheran 
at the very time that the Minister of Supply was going 
ahead with nationalizing the steel industry in England 
itself. 

The English Socialist government’s own record makes 
its protest against Iran’s right to nationalize her oil 
sound very thin. Somehow it is incredible to the British 
nationalizers that they should be asked to take their own 
medicine. The medicine, it seems, is not for the medicine 
makers. 
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Another new development using 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


gr are looking at white canvas 
duck the moment it turns into 
flameproofed specification olive drab 
material used by U. S. fighting forces 
for tents, gun covers, vehicle covers. 
The manufacturer was using this same 
process for his domestic product . 
brightly colored awning fabrics in car- 
nival colors. In short order he made 
this timely conversion . and came 
up with an important defense use 
for Geon. 

This treated duck is outstanding in 
many ways—it resists the rot of mildew 
and the effects of sun and rain, out- 
wearing ordinary canvas by many 
months. It is always flexible and never 


safer tents 
for 
fighting 
men 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this treats 
Sabric. We supply raw materials for the treating compounds only 


sticky to the feel. Several of these ad- 
vantages are strengthened through the 
use of Geon polyvinyl materials in 
the treatment of the canvas. 

Geon is amazingly versatile—im- 
proves products in many ways. It resists 
heat, cold, water, weather and wear. It 
is extremely resistant to oil and grease, 
chemicals, and, more damaging factors. 
Any one or combination of those 
advantages may be the long-sought 
answer to your problems. 

At present, demand for Geon mate- 
rials exceeds supply. But we can help 
you with experimental quantities for 
development work—with advice in- 
volving government specifications. We 


make no finished products butsupply 
raw materials only. For information 
and technical service, please write Dept 
A-4, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS ¢ GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 





